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LEEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 


OCTOBER 13:3, 14, 15, and 16, 1886. 


Conductor—Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 





Band and Chorus of 425 Performers. 


WepsespAy Mornino, Oct. 13 
Principals: Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Mrs. HUTCHINSON, 
Madame PATEY, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. BRERETON, and | 
Mr SANTLEY. 


WepNESDAY EventnGc.—Mackenzie’s Cantata (written for the Fes- 
tival), THE STORY OF SAYID; OPERATIC SELECT 
Principals: Madame ALBANI, Mr. BARTON 
Mr. WATKIN MILLS. 


Tuurstay Morninc.—Bach’s MASS IN B MINOR. Principal 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss HILDA WILSON, Miss DAMIAN, 
Mr. BARTON McGU CKIN, and Mr. SANTLEY. 


TuursDAY Eventnc.—New Work, for Chorus and Orchestra, 
THE REVENGE, by C.V. Stanford; SYMPHONY IN C MINOR, 
No. 5 (Beethoven); WALPURGIS NIGHT (Mendelssohn), Prin- 





Fuay Morninc.—ST. LUDMILA. Oratorio written for the 
Festival by Antonin Dvorak. Principals: Madame ALBANI, 
Madame PATEY, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, and Mr. SANTLEY. 


Fripay Eventnc.—ADVENT HYMN (Schumann); SYMPHONY 
(‘The Scotch”) (Mendelssohn); CONCERT OVERTURE (F. K. 
Hattersley); BALLET SUITE, &c. Principals: Mrs. 
§0N, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, and Mr. FREDERIC KING. 





Sir Arthur Sullivan; Mendelssohn’s ST. PAUL (Part 1). 
Principals: Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame 
PATEY, Miss HILDA WILSON, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. 
BARTON McGUCKIN, Mr. WATKIN MILL S, and Mr. 
FREDERIC KING, 


Extra Concert, Saturpay Eventnc.—Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH. 


Principals: Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame PATEY, Miss | 
DAMIAN, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. IVER McK AY, and Mr. 
SANTLEY | 
SERIAL TICKETS (admitting to seven performances) £ s. d. | 
excluding Saturday night .. 5 5 oO} 
SINGLE TICKET.—Morning--Front Seats and Gallery, 

Reserved a a 
* ne Evening—Front “Seats and Gallery, | 
Reserved pe O15 0; 

» Po Morning— -Second Seats, Reserved... O10 6 

o Evening—Second Seats, Reserved... 0 7 6 


/ 


HAST. SEAT TICKETS and PLAN will be ready on — day, | 


> 


SECOND SEAT TICKETS and PLAN wiil be ready on Monday, 
AUGUST 16. 


Prior applications for Tickets (with the amount required) will be 
fatered in the order in which they are received. Cheques and Orders 
ayable to E, B. Fauer, Hon, Treasurer; or to the Hon. Sec. Office 
pen from 10 to 5. All communications to be addressed, 

Ald. FRED. R, SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Office, Centenary Street, Leeds, July 23, 1886. 


GLOU CESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
SEPTEMBER 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1886. 
Principal Vocalists :— 


Madame ALBANI. } Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. | Mr. W. WINCH. 
Miss HILDA WILSON, ' Mr. WATKIN MILLS. 
Madame PATEY, | Mr. SANTLEY. 
Solo Pianist me «. Miss FANNY DAVIES. 
Leader om te «. Mr. CARRO 


DUS. 
Mr. C. L. WILLIAMS. 
Particulars of Mr. Nest, Gloucester. 


Conductor ... we ae 


-Handel’s ISRAEL IN EGYPT. | 


ION, &e. | 
McGUCKIN, and | 


: Miss DAMIAN, Mr. IVER McKAY, and Mr. BRERETON. 


AY MorntnGc.—THE GOLDEN LEGEND, written for the | 


~ NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS 


| SEASON 


There arc a few VACANCIES in the CHOIR. 
} men (good Readers) wishing to join should apply 
| Secretary, Mr. Stedman, 12, Berners Street, W. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
| CONCERT AGENTS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


*EMS OF THE OPERAS.” 
| Conductor, JOSEF CANTOR. 





1886-57. 





Ladies and Gentle- 
at once to the Choir 











~ (Reg.) ~- 
| Unprecedented success in Manchester. 
Unprecedented success in Leeds. 
Unprecedented success in Liverpool. 
Unprecedented success in Preston, 
Unprecedented success in Bolton. 

THE “GEMS OF THE OPERAS” CONCERT COMPANY 
comprises a highly trained Choir of Ladies and Gentlemen, assisted by 
a select Orchestra:— 

Principal Soprano Madame LAURA SMART. 
Solo Flute .. . Mr. V. L. NEEDHAM. 
(Of Messrs. Chas. Hallé’s and Edw. de Jong’s orchestras 

Mr. Cantor is now negotiating for dates during the ensuing season. 
All particulars, 50, Church Street, Liverpool. 


POPUL: AR CHAMBER CONCERT 
under the aes of i Me. J. OWEN. 





PARTY, 


HUTCHIN- | 


MISS Hé ANNAL JOHN SON, 


Of Senta sham Town Hail Concerts, &c., &c, 
Solo Pianoforte and pone ist : 
MISS JESSIE M. HILEY 
Of Birmingham Town Hall Concerts, ¢ xC., &C. 


| Solo Violin: 
MR. F. WARD, 

Of Birmingham Musical Festival, Town Hall Concerts, &c., &c 
Solo Violoncello: 
MR. J. OWEN, 


| 
| Of Birmingham Musical Festival, Town Hall Concerts, &c., &c. 


“Mr. J. Owen’s Chamber Concert at the Erdington Institute last 
Monday evening afforded a rare treat to lovers ot good music. To 
Mr. Owen high praise is due for his highly sa tisfactory management 
| of the concert.”"—Erdington Times. 

For terms and particula urs of Concert Party, please address, 
Mr. J. Owen, Hamilton \ Villa, ‘Hampton Road, Birch field, Birming ham. 


O COMMITTEES OF INSTITUTIONS, 
“ SHAKESPEARIAN ENTERTAINMENT” as arranged by 
Mr. J. GREENHILL, assisted by eminent artists, can, by negotiation, 
be reproduced in the provinces. This entertainment (exclusively 
pees ef s words), illustrating the progress of vocal music from 
1597 to 1386, composers being chronok ogically arranged, has been given 
in London, under the patronage of H.R.H. the late Prince Lec opold, 
Duke of Albany, and is given annually for the New Shakespeare 
Society. For terms, &c., address Mr. Greenhill ( Professor of Singing), 
89, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 
THE LITERARY AND ARTISTIC SOCIETY’S CONCERTS, 
under Mr. GrEENHILL’s direction, commence in November. A few 
VACANCIES exist for VOCAL PUPILS. 
| To Secretaries of li Institutions, Concert- -giv ers, ‘&e. 
| ADAME DE LISLE begs to inform the above 
| \ that her High-class CONCERT and OPERETTA COMPANY 
| is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS during the ensuing Season. 
| For full particulars, address, Madame de Lisle, 5, North Street, 
Swindon, Wiltshire. 


| HE “UNIT” QUARTET.—Messrs. R. Nelson, 
Alto; Tom Maude, 1st Tenor; Walter Crawley, 2nd Tenor; 


G. Halford, Bass. Lady Vocalists and Pianist if re quired, For terms 
and dates address, Mr. Tom Maude, 195, Hayden Gardens, South 








Xxc.— 











MANCHESTER CONCERT AGENCY. 


M Director: Mr. JOHN TOWERS. 
Rk. TOWERS is now booking next Season’s Engagements for | 


h anchester Vocal Society (forty voices), the Manchester Select Choir 
4,8, or 16 voices), 


ale Voice Prize Choir, &c. Address, 182, Oxford Street, Manchester. 





YUM 


host of the leading Artists in the North of England, as well as for the | 


the Balmoral Concert Party, the Rochdale Orpheus | 


k. BARTON 
that he can accept Concert and Oratorio Engagements for 
| the coming season. Address, N. Vert, Esq., 52, New Bond Street, W., 
or 34, Elgin Road, Maida Vale, Ww. 


ANTED, a_ Full Score Copy 
HAYDN’S MASS (No. 16). 
1, Berners Street, W. 


Sato 
McGUCKIN begs to announce 





(printed) of 
Address, Novello, Ewer and Co., 








Maps 
oi 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MADAME CARRIE BLACKWELL (Soprano). 


(Pupil of the late Madame Sainton- Dolby.) 
Orchestral, Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., 4a, Sloane Square, S.We 


MADAME EMILIE CLARK (Soprano). 
(Compass G to C.) 
For Oratorios, Classical and Ballad Concerts, &c, 
Address, 2, Wellclose Place, Leeds. 


MISS ADELINA CLARKE (Soprano) 
MR. J. C. CLARKE, L.R.A.M. (Baritone and Solo 
Organist) 
Are open to accept Engagements for Oratorio and Ballad Concerts, 


Organ Recitals, &c. Terms on application, Address, 24, Bridge 
Street, Walsall. 














MISS 1 MARJORIE EATON (Soprano, G to D). 


For Concerts, Oratorios, Cantatas, Recitals, &c., 237, Katherine St., 
Ashton-under-Lyne ; or Mr. Stedman, 12, Berners Street, W. 


MISS FUSSELLE (Soprano). 
Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, formerly her Assistant Professor ; 
Licentiate (Artist) of the Royal Academy of Music. 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., address, 37, Harrington Square, N.W. 


MISS LOUIE HARPER, R.A.M. (Soprano). 
(Pupil of Signor Goldberg.) 
__Oratorios, Concerts, &e. 9 12, | L ancaster Rog ad, _ Notting ‘Hill, Ww. 











MISS BE SSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), 


3s Brad: haw Street, Hi; cher B sroughton, Mancheste r, 


MADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano). 
MISS LOTTIE WEST (Contralto). 


Beeth oven V ‘Villa, King] Eds ward Road, Hackney, 


MISS MADELEINE WHARTON (Soprano). 
MDLLE. JOSE D’ ARGONVILL E, R.A.M. 


(Contralto, of St. James’s Hall and London Concerts). 
Oratorio, Italian Operatic, and Ballad Concerts. 27, Central Road, 
Withington, Manchester. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





MISS EMILY CLARKE (Contralto). 

(Pup i) of Signor Fi iori and the late Madame Sainton- Dolby.) 
‘An artist in every sense of the word, and one of the purest and 
most charming contraltos that we have heard for some time.’ 

Tunbridge Wells Gazette, 
For Concerts, Lessons, &c., 9, Colville Square, i: ayswater, W. 


MISS MARGARET LEYLAND (Contralto). 
(Certificated with Honours, R.A.M., and Gold Medalist.) 
For Concerts, Or: itorios, Kc., add: e8s, 51, Plymouth Grove, Manchester, 





MADAME DE LISLE (Contralto) 
(Pupil of T. A. Wallworth, Esq., Professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music). 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 5, North Street, Swindon, Wilts. 


MISS PATTIE MICHIE, L.A.M. (Contralto). 
(Pupil of Signor Schira.) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 68, Park Walk, Fulham Road, S.W. 


MISS KATE MILNER (Contralto). 
(Of the Guildhall School of Music.) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, Lessons, &c., 77, Macfarlane Road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, W. 


MISS CONSTANCE POOCK (Contralto & Pianist). 
(Of the Bristol, Norwich, Derby, Hull, Cambridge, Ipswich, &c., 
Concerts; R.A.M. Honours Certiticate, 1882). 

For Oratorios, Ballads, or‘ Evenings of Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and 
Popular Pianoforte and Vocal Selections,” &c. 56, Green Hill, Derby. 


MISS SANDERSON (Contralto). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Casson Gate, Rochdale, 

“Miss Sanderson's rich and cultivated contralto voice won for her 
songs warm and well deserved applause."—West London Advertiser, 
July ro, 1886. 

“Miss Sanderson gave evidence of marked powers as a vocalist in 
her rendering of the songs, ‘Weary,’ ‘ Watching,’ &c."”—Oldham E.x- 
press, February 12, 1886, 


MISS EDITH THAIRLWALL (Contralto). 
(Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby.) 
__ For Oratorios, Concerts, T Teaching, Key 5 meauie Road, N.W. 


MR. GEO. BUTTERWORTH (Tenor). 
(Hon. Certificate, R.A.M. (1886), Hon. Certificate, T.C.L. (1885). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Moss Bridge, Darwen; or, 

, King William Street, Blackburn, 


MR. LAWRENCE F RE YER (Tenor). 
(St. Paul's Cathedral.) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address. 233, Friern Road, Dulwich, S.E., 
or the Cathedral. 




















MR. SYDNEY HERBERT (Tenor). 





Address, 2, Wynne Road, Brixton, §.W. 





MR. CHARLES KENNINGHAM (Tenor). 


(Canterbury Cathedral). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 12, St. Mary Street, Dane John 


Canterbury. 





MR. S. THORNBOROUGH (Tenor). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 125, Montague St., Blackburn, 


MR. EDWARD MILLS (Baritone). 
(Pupil of J. B. Welch, Esq.) 
35. Knowle Road, S.W. (Also Conce tt Party.) 


Just concluded successful engagements with Mr. Sims Reeves, 
vide critiques. : 
“The honours of the evening were also shared in by Mr. Rousbey, 
whose rendering of ‘The Wolf,’ and ‘The Vagabond,’ left nothing 
to be —, in point of vocal and dramatic effect.”—/din burg 
Evening Nex 
“To Mr. ihe ae Rousbey were assigned three baritone solos, which 
he gave with his wonted power and finish of style.”—Scotsman 
“Mr, Arthur Rousbey again distinguished himself by his highly 
cultured method of using his really fine voice.”—Dispatch 
ke-engeged (second season) for Promenade Cor certs, Covent 
Garden. Address (permanent), 26, Old Bond Street. 


MR. THEODORE FRANCE (Bass). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, The Cathedral, E xeter, 


1 






MR. FRANK MAY (Bass). 
And the London Oratorio and Ballad Union, under his direction, 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 14, Hanover Street, W, 
Tele graphic address, “Tolas, London.” 





~ MR. ALBERT REAKES (Bass-Baritone). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 30, Lancaster Road, Notting Hi ill, W. 


MR. RICKARD (Basso). 
(Of the Schubert and Steinway Hall Concerts.} 
lor Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Halifax. 
MR. WILLIAM RILEY (Bass). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Liversedge, Yorkshi ire 
MR. REGINALD J. THOMPSON (Bass). 


Oratorio, Miscellaneous Concerts, and Church Festivals. 
For vacant dates, address, le: ssrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 











N ADAME LAURA SMART (Soprano) request 
a that all communications respecting Oratorio, Operatic Recita 
or Ballad Concerts, be addressed, 28, Grove End Road, London, N.W,; 
or, 50 Church Street, Liverp 001, 


seat 38 








“MN ISS MEREDY TH ELL 1OTT (Contralto) filled 
4 the void occasioned by the absence of Madame Antoinett: 
Sterling, and the most thrilling of all the vocal items of the programm 
was her rendering of ‘The Lost Chord,’ which was a performance 
unparalleled beauty.” — Southampton Times. Address, 24, Studley 
Road, Stockwell. S.W. 


R. JAMES GAWTHROP (Tenor), Gentlema 
of Her Majrsty’s Chapel Royal, St. James's, begs that all com 
munications be addressed to 34, Priory Park Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


N R. WALLIS A. WALLIS (Bass), or Popular 
A Vocal and Instrumental Concert Party. For terms and press 
notices, address, Willow Grove Hall, Leeds. 


HORAL SOCIETIES and CONCERT-GIVERS 
supplied on the shortest notice with VOCALISTS, CHOIRS, 
ORCHESTRAS, &c., by the English and American Burei, 
46, Leicester Square, W.C. Manager, Mr. E. A. Williams. Office 
hours, 12.30 to 3 o'clock, except Saturdays. 


N ISS CLARA TITTERTON, Medalist, R.A.M, 
I First Class Certificate Society of Arts, &c., ke., receives 
PUPILS forthe VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE on moderate tert 
Lessons given at pupils’ own residences. Schools attended. Ms 
Titterton also accepts engagements for Concerts and At Homes. %, 
Godolphin Road Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
USIC SCHOOL. —CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
I HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker 
Street, Regent’s Park.—Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, laté 
Professor of Royal Academy of Music, Fee, three guineas per term 
Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin and continue for two guineas re 
term, Pupils not in the school pay an entrance fee of one guinea. Tht 
Fees payable in advance. Michaelmas Term begins October 6 
Pupils entering at that date to attend for Examination on Wedaes- 
day 6, and will be eligible to compete for the Scholarships to be awarded 
in May, 1887, by Professor Sir ‘G. A. Macfarren. Pupils wishing 0 
join Violin Class to send in their se to Miss Macirone. 
F, J. HOLLAND, Chairmag. 


ERMANY.—Miss SERCOMBE, L.L.A., it 
Assistant Mistress at the Norwich High School, continues ® 
receive a limited number of Pupils. Special arrangements made fr 
Ladies wishing to study Music at the CONSE RVATORIUL 
Address, Danneckerstrasse, STUTTGART. 


R. M. J. MONK, Mus.B., Oxon., informs hs 
i former Pupils and ‘ethers that he has resumed teaching 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, and kindred subjects, by post, and 
will be happy to reply to letters addressed 20, Marlborough Roat, 
Banbury, 

















MR. ARTHUR ROUSBEY (Baritone). 





XUM 
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THE HECKMANN QUARTET. 
Mr. FRANKE, having again made arrangements with the celebrated 
HECKMANN (strinc) QUARTET 
fora visit to England during the time from November 22 to Decem- 
per 18 next, is open to reccive applications for the engagement of these 
excellent Artists. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. H. Franke, 2, Vere Street, London, W. 


Pi tendiscree alban hella as 
Feu ITABLE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 

Limited, Oldham. — EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT.— 
WANTED, TENDERS for a good LONDON CONCERT PARTY, 
for the month of December or January. State terms for one Concert, 
also for five or six in town and neighbourhood. Tenders, with names 
of Party, to be sent to the above address as early as possible. 


JOCAL COMPETITION.—{3 will be given to the | 
singer who performs the greatest number of times between | 
October and March next, Hubi Newcombe’s popular song, EVER | 


FAITHFUL. For conditions send stamped directed envelope to W. 
Lister, 12, Crosfield Street, Warrington. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who 

passed RECENT EXAMINATIONS for MUS. DOC., OXON., 
(1885), and T.C.D. (1884), MUS. BAC., CANTAB. (1885); MUS. 
BAC., T.C.D. (1886); MUS. BAC., OXON. ; Cambridge 1st Mus, Bac. 
(May, 1886), 1st Mus. Bac., Oxon. (1886), L.R.A.M. (1886); Local 
R.A.M. “ With Honours ” (1886), N.S.P.M. (1886); Toronto (14 in 
ist and 2nd Examinations), F.C.O., A.C.O., &c. More than 180 
Certificates, Degrees, &c., have been gained by Dr. ALLison’s Pupils 
at Musical Examinations, and they won the GOLD MEDALS for 
excellence in Harmony, Counterpoint, and Plan or Design at Man- 
chester in 1885 and 1886. Theory, Acoustics, Orchestration, and 





Revision of Musical Compositions by Post to Correspondents | 


anywhere. Personal instruction in Singing, Organ, and Pianoforte. 

Cambridge House, 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 

M& F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac., Cantab., gives 
LESSONS by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c., 

and Prepares Candidates for Musical Examinations. Successes at 

Coll. of Organists, 1885; 1st Mus. Bac., Cambridge, 1st Class, 1386; 


Mus. Bac., Toronto, 1st and 2nd Examinations, 1886, First Class | 


(four). Terms very moderate, Address, Cobham, Surrey. 


M® ARTHUR J. GREENISH, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
F.C.O., A.R.A.M., gives ORGAN and PIANOFORTE 


LESSONS. Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., taught personally | 


ot by correspondence. Candidates prepared through post for Musical 
Examinations. 23, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hil), N.W. 


R. C. FRANCIS LLOYD, Mus. Bac., Oxon., | 
L.Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUN. | 


TERPOINT, &c., by post. 


Address, Market Place, South Shields, 











DR. CROW, of Ripon Cathedral, teaches HAR- 
MONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, &c., by Correspondence. 


R. R. STOKOE, Mus. Bac., Cantab., F.C.O., 

gives ORGAN and PIANOFORTE LESSONS. Harmony, 

Counterpoint, Composition, &c., taught personally or by post. Terms 
moderate. 6, East Chapel Street, Mayfair, W. 


R. T. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 

L.Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUN- 

TERPOINT, &c., and prepares Candidates for Musical Examinations 
bypost. Address, Sheppard Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. 
in Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, 
&e., by Correspondence. Ashburne, Derbyshire. 


A. HARDING, Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.C.O., 

« L.Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUN- 

TERPOINT, INSTRUMENTATION, and FUGUE by correspon- 

dence, and Prepares Candidates for Musical Examinations. Address, 
Dr. Harding, Sidmouth. 








Gold Medalist, 1880), begs to announce his REMOVAL to 
16, Bouverie Road, Stoke Newington, N. Tuition personally or by 
post in Harmony, Counterpoint, &c. 

LADY, Licentiate of the Royal Academy of 

Music, gives LESSONS in PIANOFORTE. For terms, &c., 
address, Musicus, 15, St. Augustine’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 


A PROFESSOR of MUSIC in the North of Lor 





London 
having a large connection, and holding the Organ appointment 
at the principal Church of the district, has a VACANCY for an 
ARTICLED PUPIL. Good opportunity for acquiring general expe- 
Nence both in Orchestral and Church work. Premium required. One 
who could take elementary Violin or Piano lessons preferred. 
Address, Verax, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


HE NEWINGTON CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION COMMITTEE desire to raise £16 to complete the cost 
ofa year’s TRAINING for a BLIND GIRL, who, by her merit and 
ability, has among a large number of competitors won a Scholarship 
at the Royal Normal College. Her mother is a widow with nine 
thildren, and it is most desirable that this girl shall be taught to earn 
er own living, Contributions will be gladly received by the Secre- 
lary of the Society, 15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 








XUM 


Mr. Stedman’s Musical Agency, 


(Established for the transaction of all Musical 
Business, Professional and General), 


12, LERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


TO CONCERT-GIVERS AND ENTREPRENEURS 

GENERALLY. 
N R. STEDMAN begs to inform Projectors of 
4 Concerts, Managers of Operas, Operettas, and Entrepreneurs 
generally that he is prepared to arrange for large or smail parties of 
artists of all positions in the profession, and for Concert Tours. All 
details of management undertaken without the slightest trouble to 
those favouring Mr. Stedman with their wishes. Terms upon 
application. 





TO THE CLERGY. 
Me: STEDMAN begs to inform the Clergy that 
| he has established a REGISTRY of ORGANISTS, CHOIR- 
| MEN, and CHORISTERS seeking APPOINTMENTS, which is 
| open to their inspection, and they are invited either to call or to write 
stating their requirements. From his personal knowledge of the 
qualifications of Organists and Singers, Mr. Stedman is able to give 
the Clergy valuable information as a guide to selection. 
CHURCH FESTIVALS arranged and carried out in all details. 
CHOIR-BOYS. 
| R. STEDMAN is prepared to supply good SOLO 
CHOIR-BOYS for Church Festivals, Choral Weddings, 
Concerts, &c. 
MUSIC FOR BANQUETS, &c. 
R. STEDMAN undertakes the music (and all 


the necessary details) for Banquets of City Companies, Masonic 
| Lodges, &c., at the shortest notice. 














ORCHESTRAS AND CHOIRS. 
R. STEDMAN is prepared to provide CHOIRS 
é and ORCHESTRAS for the performance of Oratorios and 
antatas, 








WM R. STEDMAN will be happy to advise his 
| 2 clients upon all professional matters, confidential or otherwise, 
either by letter or personally by previous appointment at his Offices, 
| 12, Berners Street, London, W. 


| RGAN PRACTICE. — Three-manual new 
Tubular Pneumatic Organ, 18 stops. blown by Hydraulic 
| Engine. Terms, strictly inclusive, ONE SHILLING PER HOUR 
| FOR A COURSE at Blennerhasset’s Organ Studio, 1s, Vernon 
| Street, Pentonville, W.C. Inspection invited. 

| Manufacturer of THE PERFECT HYDRAULIC ENGINE for 
| supplying wind to Organs of any size to the smallest Harmoniums. 
Cheapest, simplest, best, and most effective. Estimates as above free. 


| ORGAN PRACTICE (in the City). One shilling 
| per hour, upon a complete instrument. hree manuals and 
independent pedals, &c.; blown by engine. Willis. 29, Minories. 

N USIC COPIED and Drawn from the Full Score, 
L with proper Cues for Engraving; also Songs or other Pieces 
Transposed, by J. Peck, 36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





HE Organist of Sevenoaks Parish Church (Mus.B., 

Oxon., F.C.O.) has a VACANCY for a Resident ARTICLED 
| PUPIL. Full Choral Service; three-manual Organ; and every facility 
| for a thorough musical education. Lovely part of Kent. Address, 
| Arthur W. Marchant, 10, Camden Villas, Sevenoaks. 


“A S Teacher of the Violin, Theory, &c., in Schools. 














er. 
| S VACANCIES inthe above Choir for FOUR CHOIR BOYS, 
at Michaelmas. Free education and salary given. Application to be 
made to Mr. F. A. W. Docker, Organist and Choirmaster, St. Andrew's, 
Wells Street, W., on or before August 8. 
| CT. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, Tenbury.—There 
ims is a PROBATIONERSHIP VACANT in the above Choir, for 
| which a Boy with a good Voice is wanted. Candidates must be under 
j eleven years of age. For further particulars, apply to the Rev. J. 
Hampton, Tenbury. 


OLO CHOIR BOYS for Church Festivals, Per- 
manencies, Concerts, At Homes, &c. Apply, Mr. Sampson, 
61, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


| Te LEADING TREBLES WANTED, for 

| Church in Southwark. Good Voices and Readers indispensable. 

| Stipend, £5 perannum. Apply, by letter, to Secretary, 86, Southwark 

Park Road, S.E. 

Atto WANTED, for City Church, near Monument. 
Must have good voice and be good reader of music, and able to 

sing the usual Cathedral Service. Salary, £13 perannum, Letters to 








John Tunstall, 14, Oakley Square, N.W. 
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LTO.—An efficient ALTO will be DISENGAGED 
for a few months after the Sth inst. Terms, R. L., 5, Gaisford 
Street, N.W. 


| alg etry T DESIRED, as ORG ANIST and and 
CHOIRMASTER. ‘Near Reading weltied, Young man, well 
qualified. Address, T. B.,1, Northcote Rd., St. Margaret's, Twickenham, 





ANTED, BASS VOICE. Good Reader indis- 

pensable ; for Theistic Church (Rev. Chas. Voysey), Swallow 

Street, W. No week- day services or practices; Sunday, morning and 

evening only. Stipend, £15 per year. Apply to Edward R. Terry, 
50, New Bond Street, 

ANTED, immediately, at St. Mary’s, Bourdon 

Street, W., a BASS (not Baritone). Stipend, £10 per annum. 

Duties: two Services on Sunday and Rehearsal on Thursday evening. 

Apply at Church, either on Tuesday evening, at 8.30, or on Thursday 

evening, at 9. 

BASSES.—TWo BASSES are REQUIRED for 

the American Church in Paris, to commence ne tg al > 

pply 








Deep voices. Musical knowledge and experience necessary. 
at once to Mr. Stedman, 12, Berners Street, W. 


ASS (good Reader). Permanency required. Or 
would act as Deputy. Terms moderate. C.,72, Boyson Road, 
Walworth, S.W. 


T. MARGARET’S, Lee.—The Rector thanks the 
many Gentlemen who replied to his Advertisement, and as it is 
impossible to write to each singly begs to say that the post is filled up. 


T. MICHAEL’S, Coventry.—_WANTED, a com- 
petent ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for the above. 
Salary, inclusive of remuneration to Choir, £180 per annum, Appli- 
cations, with references to not less than three musical authorities, to 
be sent in to Arthur Seymour, Vestry Clerk, Coventry, on or before 
August 7 
RGANIST WANTED, for Trinity Church, 
Bridgwater. Address, stating age, references, musical capa- 
bilities, and salary, The Vicar. 


RGANIST WANTED, for Roman Catholic 
Chapel in Scotland. Good Salary. Apply, D., Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


RGANIST REQUIRED, for Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, Catford. One whe could combine the duties of 
Choirmaster would be preferred. Salary, £30. Apply. by letter, 
enclosing testimonials, to Mr. B. Baggs, Brook Villa, Blythe Hill, 
Catford, S. E. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMAS’ r ER WANTED, for 
Ward Chapel, Dundee. Apply, stating qualifications, to 
499, / Advertiser Office, Dundee. 


ANTED, an ORGANIST for St. Mark’s Church, 
Augusta, Maine, U.S.A. Surpliced choir. Must be good 
Chebeamer Send application and testimonials to The Rector. 


ANTED, ORGANIST and “MASTER OF 

THE SONG” for Dunfermline Abbey. Must be an efficient 

Choirmaster. Salary, £60 per annum. Applications with testimonials 

to be sent, not later than August 9, to the Rev. Robert Stevenson, the 

Abbey, Dunfermline. There is an exceptionally good opening for 
Piano and Organ Teaching. 


HE Post of MUSIC and SINGING MASTER 

(Non-Resident) ina Preparatory School in Scotland is VACANT. 
An Organist a sine gud non,as the Master appointed would be required 
to undertake duties of Organist and Choirmaster in an Episcopal 
Church, in addition to his school duties. Address, W. E. Frost, 
Dalvreck School, Crieff, N.B. 
ms *. MILDRED’S, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee.— 

WANTED, at Michaelmas, a thoroughly competent CHOIR- 
MASTER, with ALTO or TE NOR Voice, for this Church. Salary, £30 
per annum. Address, The Vicar, St. Mildred’s, Lee. 


qT. PAU L’S, Bow Common, E.— _W! ANT E D, 
CHOIRMASTER to Train Choir and Sing in Choir. Church- 
Voluntary or Salary. Apply to The Vicar. 
































man. 


N ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, of 20 years’ 
experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT at a Church in or near 
London where there is a hearty service. Salary not so much an 
object as a good Organ. Highest testimonials from the clergy and 
eminent musicians. Address, Organo, 4, Clermont Road, Preston 
Park, Brighton. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER. 


good position, and has fifteen years’ experience. 
Music. Has passed rst and 2nd Mus. Bac. Exams. 
Anglican Music. Is prepared to work hard with Choir. 
Place, Bexley Heath, S.E. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER.—ENGAGE 
MENT WANTED, at Michaelmas. Six years’ experience. 
A. H. P., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners ‘Street, W. 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT.—An 








Is_ holding 
Licentiate in 
Gregorian or 
H., 2, Bruycére 





experienced 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, accustomed to Full 
Cathedral Service, will be at liberty to accept a holiday engagement 
(three Sundays) during the months of August or September. 
preferred. Terms moderate. 
and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


Seaside 
Apply to A. X., Messrs. Novello, Ewer 








RGANIST, upwards of 20 years’ experience, will 
take TEMPORARY or DEPUTY DUTY. J. S. Creswel 
Tamworth. y 


er | 

\ X JANTED, by a Gentleman, just out of his Articles, 

a post as ORG ANIST, where there is an opportunity of esta. 

blishing a fair Teaching Connection. For references and testimonials 

apply, by letter, to Pergolese, Box 500, Willing's Advertising Offices, 
125, Strand, London, 


HE ORGANIST of Keble College, Oxon., is open 
to ENGAGEMENTS during Vacation. Recitals or Church 
Address, 20, Messina Avenue, West Hampstead. 


LONDON ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
is open to ee ENGAGEMENT in London. Several 
years’ experience. , 51, Cumberland Street, S.W. 


SSISTANT ORGANIST —A Young Man “(an), 
who has previously held a similar Post, withen to find an 
ORGANIST of good position (in London preferred) who would make 
use of him in return for Finishing Lessons and home expenses, 
Address, C. J. F., Mr. Stedman’s Musical Agency, 12, Berners St.,W, 


RGANIST of large School and Parish Church 

wishes to DEPUTISE in London. Free from first Sunday 

in August to second Sunday in September, both inciusive. M.D, 
Clyne ‘Villa, Naas Road, Wood Green. 


S VOLUNTARY ORGANIST. — Professional 








work. 

















ORGANIST desires a Church, with good Organ. Good 
testimonials. Address, Organist, 26, Westbourne Park Road, 
Bayswater, W. 

CCOMPANIST, thoroughly competent, is open 


for ENGAGEMENTS. Telegrams or letters to Artos, care of 
Messrs, Deacon, 150, Leadenhall Street, promptly responded to. 
ANTED, a good TUNER, steady and reliable, 
who can also undertake Repairs. Near London, Permanent, 
S. E. J., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


WANT ED, a good Country TUNER. Must be 
a thoroughly steady Man. A practical knowledge of American 
Good 





Organs and Harmoniums indispensable. Permanent situation. 
salary. Address, H. W. C., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 


ANTED, first- class TUNER, REGU LATOR, 

and REP AIRER. One who understands Harmoniums and 

American Organs. Good a and permanent situation to steady 
respectable man. Apply, W. H. Milne, Jersey. 


PIANOFORTE zie “WANTED. Must be 
Apply, Graham, 


experienced. Liberalsalary to a competent man. 
6, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 


SSISTANT TUNER WANTED, for Country 
work. State wages required, and enclose Carte with stamped 
addressed envelope to D. W. CG. ., Messrs. Novello, 1, Berners St., W. 


IANOFORTE.—Fine TUNER. Kirxoay’s and 
Joun BrinsMeEAp and Sons' showrooms; experienced Regulator 

and Repairer; thoroughly well up at American Organ and Harmonium 
tuning and repairing. Practical Mechanic. Eight years’ country ex- 
perience. M.C., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co.,1, Berners Street, W. 


A’ experienced First-class TUNER and RE- 
PAIRER (Married) will be open toa RE-ENGAGEMENTin 
October next. Well up in Harmonium and American Organ work, 
also the Building and Tuning of Pipe Organs. Competent to manage 
Tuning Connection, Workshops, or w ould be glad to enter a firm with 
a view to partnership in two or three years’ time, or otherwise. 
Address, Par, Messrs. Novello, E wer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 























IRST-CLASS TUNER and REPAIRER, also 
American Organs and Harmoniums, desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT in the Channel Islands. Disengaged at end of September 
F, Aldis, 32, Milton Street, Dorset Square, N.W 


?IRST-CLASS PIANOFORTE TUNER (prac: 
tical throughout) will shortly be open to RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
London preferred. H. W., 59, Parkholme Road, Dalston, N. 


ITUATION REQUIRED, by an_ experienced 
‘ PIANOFORTE TUNER. Address, J. F. R., care of Mrs 
Holliday, Albion Street, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 


ITUATION REQUIRED by an_ experienced 

PIANOFORTE TUNER and REPAIRER. Used to Harmo- 

niums and American Organs. Country preferred. G. E. B., 24, Lupton 
Street, Brecknock Road, N.W. 

















any ANTE D, SITUATION as SECOND TUNER, 

REPAIRER, &c. Good knowledge of Harmoniums, Ameti 

can Organs, and small Goods. Address, Practical, Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co., 1 Berners Street, W. 

“UNER (Erard’s) seeks ENGAGEMENT on of 

near South or West Coast. Harmoniums, American Organs, 

Repairs. Could manage small country business. Good references. 
Salary. Tuner, 118, Junction Road, 
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ay ee IANOFORTE TUNER (first-class experienced 
ST and P Broadwood man) desiresan ENGAGEMENT. Good references. 
Ng Address, Tuner, 11, Grove Crescent Road, Stratford, E. 

ckenha: tS eS eee 
— NER seeks ENGAGEMENT. Town or Country. 
ce, will From Messrs. J. BrRoapwoop and Son’s Factory. (Blind.) 
Creswell, Very moderate Salary required. First-class Pianist. Address, Bac., 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 

: i OC ToD TTT GD SPEEA Sa 
rticles, JANOFORTE TUNER seeks SITUATION, very 
y of esta. P steady, reliable, and respectable. Harmoniums, &c. Tuner, 
Offers Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 

ces, Pa TRAM nr , r " ERD ‘.. 

E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a thoroughly 

is competent and experienced PIANOFORTE, HARMONIUM, 

yin se and AMERICAN ORGAN TUNER and REPAIRER. Eight years 

+ Church with one firm; three years as manager; country work. Tuner, Music 
Warehouse, Lowesmoor, Worcester. 

STER UNER.—SITUATION REQUIRED, by an ex- 

Several perienced PIANOFORTE TUNER, Address, M. Y., Messrs. 

Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, London, W. 
n (21), ETAL PIPE MAKER WANTED. Apply to 
. find an Norman Bros., Organ Works, Norwich. 
ae ANTED, by Young Lady, RE-ENGAGEMENT 
S St.,W. ina First-class MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Three years’ expe- 
Shurch rience. M. J. A., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St., W. 
Shure Sane ee ae eg ee 
op tis ITUATION REQUIRED, in MUSIC WARE- 
. M.D, HOUSE, by a Lady Assistant, who is a good player. Apply to 
j M.D. C., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
calanil E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, in a MUSIC 
1. Good SHOP; town or country. Good salesman for sheet music or | 
k Road pianos. Good Pianist and reader at sight. Can Tune. Good refer- 
‘ ences. A. W., 4, Paragon, New Kent Road, S.E. 
3 open SSISTANT REQUIRES a SITUATION in a 
s, care of MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Experienced. Age 24. Address, 
to. H. F., 56, Palmerston Road, Southsea. 
eliable, ANTED, ENGAGEMENT for respectable 
rmanent, Youth (16), a Pianist, in Music Trade, as APPRENTICE or 
V, ASSISTANT. H.L., Messrs. Novello & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
lust be UNERS.— MUSICSELLERS, &c., who have 
A merican good Tuning Connections for DISPOSAL may hear of a Pur- | 
yn. Good chaser by stating full particulars to Unison, Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 

TOR, IANOFORTE BUSINESS.—To be SOLD, an 
iums and old-established HOUSE in the North of England, on very 
o steady moderate terms, in consequence of the Proprietor retiring from busi- 

ness, Apply, T. Toogood, Solicitor, 16, St. Swithin's Lane, London. 
ust be ARRIOTT and WILLIAMS, Academy House, 
Graham, 295,Oxford Street, W.,. MUSIC PUBLISHERS and General 
MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Composers’ Works Revised, Engraved, 
and Published in the best style and at lowest charges, and afterwards 
ountry offered for sale. Estimates free. Approved MSS. purchased. Private 
stamped Rooms, with use of Pianos for Professors’ teaching use, or for practice. 
St, W. Lessons given by highly qualified Professors on Pianoforte, Violin, 

- Flute, Banjo, Guitar, and all instruments; Singing, Harmony, &c. 
:'s and PIANOFORTES by all Makers for Sale (cash or three years system). 
Regulator VIOLINS (old and new), Strings, &c. Value not to be excelled. For 
rmonium terms, lists, &c., apply, 295, Oxford Street, W. 
untry ex a sDe 
treet, W. O AMATEURS and PROFESSORS about to 
ree PUBLISH.—J. McDOWELL, 25, Warwick St., Regent St., 
1 RE: London, undertakes Revising and Publishing all Musical Works, inthe 
AENT ia best manner, on lowest terms. Estimates given on receipt of MSS. 
an work, e . 
) manage MPORTANT TO MUSICSELLERS. — Having 
firm with the largest and most varied stock in Europe, orders received in 
therwise. the morning are executed the same day. Terms and Catalogue on 
eet, W. application. Parcels of Music sent on ‘sale or return” on receipt of 
ale two London references or a deposit of £2. 
“Gace. jp AUTHORS’ WORKS CORRECTED, REVISED, 
ptember. t and PRINTED without delay, on exceptionally low terms. 
Estimates given on receipt of MSS. 

London: B. WILL1AMs, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Bi. Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
- ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
ee 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES 
rienced of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every 

of Mrs. Month. Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, 

Trade Stocks, Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may 

ene require. Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or 
1ence Private Sale. Terms on application. 
» Harmo- = Seat ee oe ee Se - -- = 
4, Lupton ELLY and CO., PIANOFORTE and HARMO. 
se a NIUM MAKERS (to Her Majesty), 14 aud 16, Mortimer 

TNER Street, London, W. 

4 “ i Kelly’s Organ Harmoniums are the “only instruments” of English 

g Cee enuiactuce that gained “ any award” at the Dublin aud Paris Exhibi- 
: 1 s. 

— A liberal discount for Schools and Charitable Institutions. 

on of Three hundred Second-hand Pianofortes by the leading makers, at 
. Organs, all times very cheap. New Pianos (warranted), in elegant Walnut or 
‘arent osewood cuses, from 19 guineas. 








RGAN for SALE. A fine-toned Instrument. 
Great organ, 11 stops; swell organ, 9 stops (all of which go 
through to CC, except the gemshorn); pedal organ, 3 stops; six com- 
position pedals. Full particulars on application to W. White, Music 
Warehouse, Grantham. 
OR SALE, Three-manual ORGAN, 21 stops; a 
fine toned instrument, handsome case, richly decorated pipes, 
&c., &c. Apply to the London Music Publishing Company, Limited, 
54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
RGAN (fined toned). Two-manual, 17 stops, 
pedal, open diapason. £125. Ingram, Burnard Place, Eden 
Grove, Holloway, N. 


OR SALE.—A Two-manual ORGAN. to stops, 
pedals, 24 octaves. Rev. A. Baker, 68, Hazelwood Crescent, 
Kensal Road, W. 


RGAN (Pipe, about 220). Suit Church or Resi- 
dence. Good Tone; perfect order. 17 Guineas. Also Oboe 
Trumpet, Spotted Clarinet, Dulciana Stops, cheap. 21, Walterton 
Road, Paddington, W. 
OR SALE (a Bargain), a fine ORGAN, by Gray, 
of London, containing three Manuals and Pedals. Mus 


sold to make room for larger Instrument. Apply to H. Ainsco 
| Organ Builder, Preston. 




















| RGAN for SALE.—Eight stops and couplers 
| (CC to G), two manuals, independent Bourdon pedals (CCC 
|to F), Good tone. Nearly new. Suit residence. Small i 
| Chapel. Full particulars on application to J. A. Mountford, B 
495, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 









; plete instrument, with two manuals, eight stops and couplers; 
| independent Bourdon pedals. Apply, T. R. Willis, 29, Minories, E.C. 





RGAN PEDALS, with Piano Attachment and 
| good Stool with Music Drawer, for SALE. £5. Apply, W., 
| 25, St. George’s Road, Pimlico. 





RGAN and HARMONIUM COMBINED. 
| Manuals. Pedals, CC to E; Pedal pipes, 17 notes. Price £15. 


| Lamb, Pianoforte Dealer, Lytha 











RGAN-HARMONIUM, in Italian walnut, two 
manuals, independent pedals, 7} rows reeds, 24 stops, including 


| 3 couplers. Great variety. J. King, 270, St. Paul’s Road, Highbury 
London, N. 

















The Trade, Merchants, and Shippers supplied. 


YUM 


| * . , . ‘rT 
MERICAN ORGAN for SALE. Two-Manual and 
Pedal. Walnut Case. Price £50. Can be seen by appoint- 
ment. A. C., So, King Street, Camden Town, N.W. 





| FOR SALE.—Balttey’s No.3 ORGAN BLOWER. 
| Splendid condition. W. Minns, Portishead. 
| ARMONIUM, by Denain and Co., Paris.— 
| A splendid instrument, in walnut case, up to English c 
| pitch (Philharmonic). Following stops: Right hand—percussi: 
| flute, clarinet, fifre, hautbois, forte, grave, celeste, musette, voi 
humaine, cornemuse, soprano, tremblant, forte, jalousie exp 
Left hand—percussion, cor Anglais, bourdon, clarion, basson, forte, 
dolce, xolien, aigu, sourdine, violoncelle, saxophone, tremblant, forte, 
jalousie expressif; grand jeu, 4-grand jeu, expression. Guaranteed in 
perfect condition. Price £65. Apply, Theo, Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
and Co.,1, Berners Street, W. 
ROADWOOD GRAND PIANO.—A Eargain, a 
full-sized CONCERT GRAND, full compass of 7 octaves, in 
splendid condition and grand, powerful tone, with iron bars 
plates, will be SOLD for 45 guineas. R. Morley and Co., 63, Hig 




















by Drovert, made entirely of the finest ivory and eight sterling 
silver k very mellow tone, and guaranteed in perfect condition. 
Only 6 guineas. Apply, X.Y.Z., 21, Paternoster Row, E.C., where the 
Flute can be seen. 


i TRAL ORGAN WORKS, Manchester. S.W.— 

W. E. RICHARDSON, Builder to her Majesty -ORGANS for 
Church, Practice, or School, from £35. Several New and Second-hand 
Organs on Sale. 


LARGE STOCK of SECOND-HAND HAR- 

MONIUMS and AMERICAN ORGANS always for SALE at 
Reduced Prices. No charge for packing or carriage. Descriptive 
Price Lists post free. Haynes and Co., Importers of Musical Instru- 
ments, Cecilia Hall, Malvern. , 















IANOS.—860 Pianos, 350 American Organs.— 
MMEDIATE SALE,—In consequence of the retirement of the 
Senior Partner of the Firm of T. D’ALMAINE and CO. (established 
100 years), the whole of the above Stock is now offered at an enormous 
Reduction in Price, to effect a speedy Sale. Easy terms arranged, and 
ten years’ warranty given with every Instrument. Pianos, 12 guineas, 
15 guis., 17 guis., 20 guis., &c.; Organs, 5 guis., 11 guis., 15 guis., 
24 guis., &c. T. D’Almaine and Co., g1, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

\ CCURATE METRONOMES, s.,_ post-free. 
Rudiments of Singing, 1s. per dozen. Singing-Class Tutor, 

tath edition, 6d. each. D. Scholefield, Trinity Street, Huddersfield. 
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VIOLIN AND BOW | 


MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES. 





A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMEN?7S. 


Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c, See Price Lists, 


1, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, 


No oT HER ADDRESS. 


VIOLINS. | 


Paris UNIVERSAL Exiisition, 1878.—CLAss 13. 
Orricer oF AcapEeMy (Finr Arts), 1884. 





Silver Medal, PARIS, 1878.—Gold Medal, PARIS, 1879. 
Gold Medal, ROME, 1880, and Two Diplomas. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, AND BOW MAKER, 
ARTISTIC HOUSE, 

PARIS, 10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10, PARIS. 


Gold and § 


The celebrated Violins and Violoncellos for Soloists, which, since 
the adoption of the new system, are the only approved. Recommended 
and played by the greatest masters; among cthers, Messrs. SIVORI, 
MARSIK, HOLLMAN, LEONARD, ARMINGAUD, Miss MARIE 
TAYAU, &c., &c., Messrs. MASSART, SAUZAY, DANCLA, 
FRANCHOMME, MAURIN, CHEV ILLAKD, JACQUARD, &e., 
Professors at the Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 

Catalogues and testimonials post-free on aaren. 


JAMES CONACHER AND SON S, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
BATH BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 
Gold Medal awarded, Bradford Technica! Schoo! Exhibition, 182. 


Specificati ons and F's sti 





mates free of charge. 


VIOLIN STRINGS.- on Italian, three f firsts, 
post-free as sample, for thirteen stamps.—Alphonse Cary, 
Newbury. 


IOLIN STRINGS to stand at Concert Pitch.— 

Five Firsts (Gut or Silk) or Two Everlasting Metallic Strings 

sent post free for13 stamps. PrenzeL’s PATENT MACHINE PEGS 

for Violin, Viola, and Cello. These Pegs turn easily; will not slip or 

get out of order. Sole Agent, J. Dean, 77, City Road, E.C. Estab- 
lished 1843. Price Lists sent free. 


ESSRS. W. E. HILL and SONS have been 

awarded aGOLD MEDAL at the INVENTIONS EXHIBI- 

TION, 1885, and the Sole GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
1885, for VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, and BOW MAKING. 


ESSKS. W. E. HILL and SONS (the Experts 

to the Historic Music Loan Collection, Inventions Exhibition, 
1885) give opinions as to the make and value of Violins for a moderate 
fee. Old Violins, Violas, and Violoncellos bought or sold on commis- 
sion. Particulars on application. 72, Wardour Street, London. 
Established 1745. 


Bass. REED, STRING, and DRUM and FIFE 

BANDS, PIANOFORTES, and HARMONIUMS supplied at 
wholesale prices, at J. Moore's, Buxton Road, Huddersfield, Prices, 
with drawings of every instrument, post-free. Music for any kind o! 
band, Patronised byt the Army, Navy, and Rifle Corps. 


-R. WILLIS (established 1827), Maker and 
° Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium Reeds, 
Music Strings, Wire, &c., Violins, Concertinas, &c., 29, Minories, 














London. List for stamp. 
“TOWER ” ORGAN WORKS. — Specifications 
made out for Organs. Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing, and 


Tuning by experienced Artists. Pipes and Fittings. Second-hand 
Organs and Materia!s. T. Willis, 29, Minories, London, 
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| REGENT HALL, LONDON. 





{Established by Deed of Constitution (1886) for the Promotion of 
Artistic Excellence in the Design and Manufacture of Musical 
Instruments, and the Proficiency of Instrumental Tuners and skilled 
Musical Mechanicians. | 


1. PIANOFORTE & OTHER KEYBOARD INSTRU. 
MENTS. 
The Governors of Regent Hall are now prepared to conduct exami- 
nations of the quality of tone, touch, and workmanship of Keyboard 
Instruments; and to affix their hall mark to approved instruments, 


II. EXAMINATION OF PIANOFORTE TUNERS, 

Arrangements are now completed for the Practical Examination of 
Pianoforte Tuners for the Hall Certificate of Qualification to practise 
in such capacity. 

The date of the next Examination is fixed for September 29, 1886, 

The Examination Fee is Two Guineas. 


The Regulations for either of the above Examinations, with Lists 
of Examiners and other information, may be had of the undersig: 1ed, 
CHARLES PETERS, Hon. Sec. to the Governors, 
44,1 Devonshire Street, » Portland Place, W. 


P. CONACHER & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


SPECIFICATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Established at Camden Town, 1864. 
arg and CO. (E. and W. SNELL), Manufac- 
turers of Perfected HARMONIUMS and“ College” Ped.l Reed 
ORGANS, 475, Holloway Road, N. New Designs. Reduced Prices, 
Special terms to Trade and Profession. Lists free. 


RITE for List of J. E. Prene’s New Patent 

Brass and Steel FOLDING MUSIC STANDS. A Special 

light Stand for carrying in Violin Case made. Address, Kington, 
Herefordshire, 








U RPLICES.- a t O CHOIRMASTERS.—BOYS' 
SURPLICES, from 3s.; MEN'S, from 6s. Send for list to 
Surplice, General Agency, IIt, Victoria Street, S.W, 
‘Invaluable aids to the voice.”—Rev. Idrisyn Fones. 
OICE, VOICE.—Instant clearness, full volume 
of tone "and power by using JAMES’S “ SINGER’S FRIEND” 
LOZENGES. Valuable hints on voice with each box. Stamps, 7d. 
and ts. 2d., of W. James, Chemist, Highgate Road, London, N. W, 
and through Chemists ev verywhere. cae 


AMES’S * SINGER’S F RIEN 10 ae LOZENGES.— 
Mr. Reginald Groome, Principal Tenor, writes:—" I find your 
Lozenges most effectual for the voice and throat.” 


CURE OF DEAFNESS. 
OISES in the EARS.—Rev. E. J. SILVERTON 


L invites members of the musical profession who may be suffering 
Deafness or other Aural Troubles to send for his work on the subject. 
300th Thousand, post-free for 6d., with letter of advice if case be stated. 
Free consultations daily, from 11 to 4; Saturday, 11 to 1. Address, 
Rev. E. J. Silverton, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


EDITED BY 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 





Price One SHILLING Facn, 





Vorumers f., If., TL, TV., ¥. » Ctors, Four SHILLINGS EACH, 

Votume I, Vovcume III. 

No. 1. Compositions by Bach. | | No. 7. Marches. 

», 2. Compositions by Bach. » 8. Marches. 

» 3+ Compositions by Bach. »» 9. Marches. 
VoiumeE II, Votume IV, 

» 4. Compositions by Handel. » 10. Gavottes, Minucts 

» 5+ Compositions by Handel. » 11. Gavottes, Miouets, &*. 

» 6. Compositions by Handel. », 12. Gavottes, Minuets, Ac. 

VotuME V, 


No. 13. Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 
a Be Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 
» 15. Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 


16. Scotch Airs (Duets). 
List of Contents may be had gratis and post-free. 
London: NoveLto, Ewer and Co, 
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UNIVERSAL LOZENGES 
BLE TO SPEAKERS AND SINGERS. 
SCOTT SIDDONS writes :— 


ARE SIMPLY INVALUA 
MRS 


BASKER’S 














“IT think very highly of your Lozenges after a thorough 
MISS JESSIE JONES, R.A.M., 


“Ihave much pleasure in testifying to the excellent effe 
produced by your Lozenges upon the throat and voice.’ 


MRS. MUNDELLA writes :-— 


“ Please send another 2s. od. tit 1.of your Lozenges, which I 
have post pour , so useful.” 





MR. 


“ They restore the voice when su 
than any late I know, and “LT have tri 


HENRY CROSS, R. A. M., 


iffering from acon far better 











M. D. Ls Writes -— 





For coughs, ae “a 


stamps. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEemisT & ANALYST, 


chronic bronchitis, &e. 


Tt affords me much pleasure to bear medical testimony tothe 
y of your Lozenges in cases of relaxed throat, 
. Invaluable to speakers a 
‘hey con tain no narcotic.” 
asthma, bronchitis, huskiness, tickling sensation, 
relaxed sore and dry throat, bronchial irritation, croup, &c., they have 
no equal, | 

Sold only in tins rs. 14d. and 2s. gd. each. 
Wholesale, W. Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard, London 
and all Patent Medicine Houses. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. A. BASKER, F.C.S. 


tor on voice Siew 


MR. SWIP'T Peterborough Cathedral Ww rites : 


“Ithink them excellent for the voice and thr 
willcommand a great _ 


F. NEWCOME, Esq., 


Free by post for r4 or 33 








2 
ee 
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FIVE FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MALE VOICES 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR FOUR HORNS 
COMPOSED BY 


R. SCHUMANN 


98. The Song of the Chase 
99. Havea care 
0, The Hunter’ is Morning Sons z 


. Op. 23. 

No. 1. Musing on the Roaring No. 
4; May Dew. 
4. To Chloe (in Sickness). 


5. The Past. 
6. Gentle Zephyr. 


XUM 


I 
02. In full chase 


NINE SACRED DUETS 
FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO, 

COMPOSED BY 

HENRY SMART. 

- There was joy in Heaven, 


. The Lord is my shepherd, 
. When brighter suns, 


Yo. 6. 


» 
/ 
5. 


9. 


Price Tw yO Shillings ‘and Prerinng 
, Ewrr and Co. 


: Sornas Ewer and Co. 


TWELVE SONGS 
Wir ENGLISH AND GERMAN \ 


COMPOSED BY 


7. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


3. Wit inter’s Gone. 

g. Dawn, Gentle Flower, 
to. Castle Gordon, | 
11. As egal through the 


12. Sing, Maiden, Sing. 
: ONE SHILLING; 
Clo th boards, 2s. 6d. 


Also separately, folio, price rs. 6d. each net. 
NovELLvu, Ewer and Co. 





| NOVELLO, EWER & CO’S 
PRIMERS 


—"—~-—ye 


"| JOSEPH BENNETT. 


NOW READY 
HECTOR BERLIOZ 
FREDERIC CHOPIN 
ROSSINI 
CHERUBINI MEYERBEER 
ONE SHILI JING EACH. 


PR ISPECTUS, 

Some years have paaee d since Mr. Joseph Bennett began, in Tue 

| Me SICAL TIMES, a seri a I are still far 
fror mended. Theoriz inal f ly, tothrow 
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necessarily impose 
therefore dr eens ee , 
It was further reso Sead vc ke additions in the case of the com- 
| posers dealt with under the original idea, and to issue the notices 
separately as ‘ Prin Musical Bie ee 
The intention of * 
convey, as clearly as the | li 
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“ARRANGEMENTS 
PIANOFORTE. | 


ate of ch: aracter 


a 








GOUNOD’S REDEMPTION ... DERTI 5 
| i” MORS ET VITA... —.... a 5 0 
| MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH ax Sea = 5 0 
| HANDEL'S MESSIAH ; Fe 3 0 
_| MOZART'S FIRST MASS ... fai Vincent NOVELLO 2 6 
| ‘i SECOND MASS tee sea a Z .0 

cs SEVENTH MASS ... ase ” 3 0 
TWELFTH MASS ... aon 3 0 
‘a REQUIEM MASS _.... nae hes P iITTMAN 3 0 
London: Ni IVELLO, Ewer and ac , _ 
~ TO CHORAL SOC TETIES. 
4 FEW CO NING OF THE 


SELE CTION or cipal 


Performed by the Cheral $ 
at th aiac e 


National M 





THEY WILL BE SUPPLIED AT 

| SIXPENCE EACH. 

CLASS I., PRICE SIXPENCE (92 PAGES).—1°74. 

See from his post Euphrates flies (“ Belshazzar”) ... «. Handel. 


| Be not afraid (Motett) biG den Bach. 
| Hark th deep tremendous 3 voice... one on aa ..  Hayda. 
| They cople shall hear and be afraid... _ oss «. Handel. 





Sir Patrick : wee eee me Pearsall, 
| Why, my soul, art thou so vexed (Psalm xlii.)... .. Mendelssohn. 


CLASS II., PRICE SIXPENCE (50 PAGES).—1873. 





| Cherubim and Seraphim (*Jephtha") .. a iat .. Handel. 
| O God, who in Thy heavenly hand (* Jos eph”’) aaa .. Handel. 
| Jehovah, Lord Ged of Hosts ( Motett) . aa a Spohr. 
| Hosanna to the Son of David mia ws pe ... Gibbons. 
Fire, fire my heart (Ballet)... pa ~ Morley. 
Sweet honey- sucking bees ( Madrigal) . pa «. Wibye. 


London: NOVELLO, Ewer ner Co. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION 1886-87. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 28. 

Students (Professional and Amateur) are received for a complete 
course of musical training, or for a single study. The following 
is a list of the subjects taught, with names of Professors :— 

Harmony.—Prof. Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., Humphrey J. Stark, 
Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus.D., Prof. Jas. Higgs, Mus.B. CouNTER- 
point.—H. J. Stark, Mus.B., Prof. Jas. Higgs, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, 
Mus.D, Form aAnp ORCHESTRATION. —Prof. E. H. Turpin, L.Mus. 
Musica Acoustics (University Lectures)—W. H. Stone, M.A., 
M.8., F.R.C.P, PiANoFortTE.—Prof. Bradb 44 . Turner, Mus.B., Miss 
Alma Sanders, L.Mus., F. G. Cole, L.Mus., G. I . Bambrid ge, L.Mus., 
OrGan.—W. Pinney, "Mus. B., C. E. Willing, F. G. M. “Ogbourne. 
Ficurep Bass Piayinc.—Prof. E. H. Turpin, L.Mus. Soro Sinaina. 
—A. Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, J. H. Nappi, Wallace Wells, Miss Kate 
Steel, C. E. Willing, Walter Bolton. THe ART OF PIANOFORTE 
ACCOMPANIMENT.—C. E. Willing. Vio.tin.—J. T. Carrodus, L. Szcze- 
panowski, V1ioLoncELLo.—E. Woolhouse. Double nie 
Reynolds. Frure.—John Radcliff, W. L. Barrett. Osor.—A 
Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch. CLrartnet.—H. Lazarus. Harp.—Ernest 
R. Lockwood. Horn.—T. E. Mann. Orcuestrat CLass.—George 
Mount. Musicav History.—Prof. E. H. Turpin, L.Mus. Sicut- 
SINGING.—W. G. W. Goodworth, L.Mus. CHorat Crass.—F, G. 
Cole, L.Mus. Vocat AND AURAL Puystioxtocy (Lectures).—C. E. 
Armand Semple, B.A.,M.B. Voice Propuction Crass (Lectures),— 
A. Visetti. 


Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the 





beiefit of Students of the College. 

The fee for Three Studies (e.g., Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony) 
is Five Guineas per term. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each term, and 
there are three terms in the year. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit 
astoage. There are Evening as well as Day Classes. 

Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College 
Examinations at reduced fees. | 

Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all particulars can be | 
obtained, post-free, by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, 
London, W. 
By Order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W 


ALBUMS OF GERMAN SONG 
SLLECTED, AND THE WORDS TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH, 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING ¢ AND SIXPENCE, 
TWENTY-SEVEN SONGS 


BRAHMS. 


s. d. 

1. Choristers’ March oe 
2. Marche aux Flambeaux... 20 
3. Roman March.. 20 
4. Grand Processional March .. 3 0 
5. Funeral March in C minor. 30 
6. O Salutaris Hostia (Transcription) 20 
7. Cantabile in A 20 
8. Cheeur de Voix Humaines (2 ‘Andante i in F By) 20 
9. Andante in B flat on 20 
10, Elevation in B flat 20 
| 11. Elevation in E ea oon 20 
12. Celebrated Capriccio i in F (’ a6 ranscription) _ one 30 





JOHANNES E 


A Troth. The swallow’s flying West. 
Love and Spring (1). Alone. j 
Love and Spring (2). Return. } 


The wounded youth. | 
Could I but once forget. \ 
So secretly, j 


lar over the field. 
Amongst strangers. 
West-wind blowing. 


Spring. Serenade. { 
My loved one has left me. Longing. | 
The reason why. The Kiss. | 
A Symbol. At Parting ! 
Nightingales. Parted. | 
Faithful love. The Smith. | 

| 


Alone she stood by the window. | To an Aolian 
A Memory. | 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 1 





TEN SONGS 


SET TO POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS 
BY 


GEORGE J. BENNETT. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
London: Noveiio, Ewer and Co. 


TWELVE VOCAL DUETS 
FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO 


COMPOSED BY 


CIRO PINSUTI. 











: Boox I. 
No.1. After the rain. | No. 4. I sing because I love tosing. 
2, Out in the sunshine. » 5. Passing away. 


» ©. The voice of the waterfall. | 
Book 1. 


» 3+ I love all things. 


No. 7. The mermaids. No. 10. Bygone days, or Looking 
» %. False love, and true, back 
» 9» Under the stars, ” 


», 12, The Magicians, 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each, 


| 

| 

x ! 

11. Love and friendship. | 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. | 


The “Oro” Gas Engine 


IS ADMIRABLY SUITABLE 


DRIVING ORGANS. 


IT IS USED IN THE FOLLOWING CHURCHES AND 
CATHEDRALS FOR THIS PURPOSE :— 

St. Thomas's (Oldham). 

St. Andrew’s (Southport). 

Holy Trinity 





St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Westminster Abbey. 
St. Giles’s Cathedral (Edinburgh), 


St. Mary’s 4 is Alnwick (Parish Church). 
Lichfield Congregational Church (Black. 
St. Michael's (Macclesfield). burn). 


St. Ann’s-in-Grove (Halifax), 
Parish Church (Folkestone), 
| Eton College, and others. 
Harrogate Baptist Church. | Coombe Down Church, 
Holy Trinity (Hull). | Thirsk Church. 
Also in many Private Residences, Public Halls, &c., &c. 


Salisbury Cathedral. 
St. Peter’s (Eaton Sq., London). 
St. Mark’s (Bradford). 





CROSSLEY BROS., Lrp., MANCHESTER. 
A SERIES OF 


COMPOSITIONS for the ORGAN 
re lenge 





EDITED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


LONDON: EDWIN AEE, BANE R Vane, 


THE PSALMS 


(B1sLE VERSION) 
POINTED FOR CHANTING 
BY THE 
REV. DR. TROUTBECK, 

Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, 

CLOTH, ONE SHILLING. 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 





JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION. 
THE 
ay ryn ee , 
CATHEDRAL PSALTER 
TOGETHER WITH THE 
CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS 
SET TO APPROPRIATE CHANTS. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Londen: Novetxo, Ewer and ‘Ge. 


NE W EDITION, WITH MANY ADDITIONS, 


WORDS OF ANTHEMS 


EDITED BY 


Tue Rev. W. RAYSON, M.A., 
JOHN STAINER, M.A., D.Mvs., 


AND 
Tue Rev. J. TROUTBECK, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


D.D. 
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THE LONDON MUSICAL SEASON. 
By Henry C. Lunn. 

Hap the London season of 1886 been even more 
than usually remarkable for important musical events, 
the visit of the Abbé Liszt would claim primary 
attention in our annual record, not only because he 
stands foremost as a representative man in the cause 
of musical progress, but because his presence amongst 
us after so long an absence may be accepted as a 
proof that he believes in our largely increasing sym- 
pathy with the object of which he has, both theo- 
retically and practically, shown himself so earnest 
an advocate. Hospitality we should of course have 
exercised towards any eminent foreign guest; but 
the reception of Liszt was so enthusiastic amongst 
all classes as to amount to an ovation, and this not in 
acknowledgment of the gratification derived from 


listening to his wondrous performance, for he was | 


constantly greeted with the warmest applause from 
vast audiences at concerts where it was thoroughly 
well known that he would not play. 
notice of his movements during his stay in this 
country has already appeared in our journal; but it 
would be impossible to chronicle all the marks of 
favour which were showered upon him by the many 
whose rank, both in art and social position, made 
such recognition of real value. Indeed, we may con- 
fidently say that the cordial manner in which he was 
welcomed induced him to linger with us beyond the 


time he originally intended; and we hope and believe | 


that he will carry with him so pleasurable an impres- 


sion of England that his farewell—which he evidently | 
uttered with regret—will not prove a lasting one, | 
especially as an artistic link has now been established | 


with our country by the foundation of a “ Liszt 
Scholarship” at the Royal Academy of Music, in 
honour of his visit. 

That the despotic reign of Italian Opera in Eng- 
land had a crushing effect upon the progress of the 
art is a truth which could only be whispered whilst 
those who mainly supported the institution were also 
the patrons of the smaller musical enterprises timidly 
ventured during the season. Before, therefore, any- 


thing effectual could be done to lessen the power of | 


this monopoly, it was necessary to show that reform 
was not to be expected from the upper, but from the 
middle classes, and that operas, although sung to a 
fashionable audience in Italian, would afford the 
utmost gratification when sung to a plebeian audience 
in English. The Carl Rosa Company gradually en- 
forced this fact to the people, and the people have 
rewarded the spirited promoter of English Opera, 
not only by acknowledging the enjoyment of listening 
to well-known compositions in the vernacular, and 
without a single “star” singer, but by patronising 
new lyrical works composed by native artists, and 
sung by native vocalists. The ground being thus 
cleared, it is to be hoped that England will now 


willingly grant a hearing to composers and singers , 


of all nationalities, and that our resumé of the Lon- 


J . . . . 
con Musical Season may in the future contain a, 


record of the production of the best operas of the 
World, and not of any especial portion of it. This 
year we have only to comment upon two operatic 
ventures, and if we give the first place to that at 
Covent Garden Theatre, it is because of its priority 
of date, and not of its artistic importance. 


XUM 


A detailed | 


The Royal Italian Opera, under the direction of 
Signor Lago, commenced a season on May 25, 
which extended to the latter part of July; but the 
programme of worn-out operas given during that 
time leaves but little for the musical critic to say. 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Colomba” was promised, but even the 
quasi-novelty of this work in an Italian dress was 
| denied to the subscribers and the public, the season 
dragging out to the end in the old style. The highly 
successful appearance of Miss Ella Russell must, 
however, be mentioned as one of the most interesting 
events, Mdile. Giulia Valda having also been most 
| favourably received, and Mdlle. Teodorini (although 
|her voice has lost much of its freshness) being a 
|really good and earnest artist. 





Of the baritone, 
| Signor d’Andrade, too, we must speak in decided 
| terms of praise. Of course, Madame Albani has been 
|the main attraction, and Signor Gayarré, when he 
| does not unduly force his voice, is still a satisfactory 
jtenor, the appearance of M. Maurel, the French 
| baritone, having given much strength to the cast of 
iseveral operas. Signor Bevignani conducted with 
his accustomed ability, and little fault could be found 
with the orchestra and chorus, but the less said about 
the scenic arrangements the better. 

During Mr. Carl Rosa’s four weeks’ season at 
Drury Lane Theatre he has not only sustained, but 
materially added to, the reputation already so 
legitimately won by careful management and steady 
perseverance in the good cause. His excellent com- 
pany works so well together as to ensurea thoroughly 
satisfactory rendering of every opera given; and it 
is gratifying to find that those works of thin texture 
which for years have been presumed to represent the 
“English school” are no longer attractive. The 
energy shown by the lessee in producing a new opera 
iespecially written for the establishment by Mr. 
Mackenzie has been amply rewarded, and “The 
| Troubadour” will now be added to a rfertvire which 
is strengthened year by year. This work, which has 
brought some of the best houses of the season, has 
been fully noticed in our columns; and we have now 
| only to award high praise for the discrimination with 
| which the general programmes have been selected. 
| In giving the names of the vocalists who have dis- 
| tinguished themselves during the season, we should 
jin justice gd through the list of those engaged; for 
| the general effect, instead of the glorification of some 
|special artists, is the principle which scems to 
|animate every member of the company: and what- 
| ever may be the opera for the evening, therefore, the 
whole cast of the work, and not of parts of it, has 
| evidently been carefully thought out. 

The establishment of ‘ Novello’s Oratorio Con- 
certs,” under the able conductorship of Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, has proved one of the most important 
events of the season. The excellent rendering of 
some of the most exacting works by a choir trained 
in so brief a period has elicited universal praise, and 
there can be no doubt that this fine body of vocalists 
will now be regarded as a permanent institution of 
the Metropolis. The performance of Liszt’s Oratorio 
‘““St. Elizabeth,” in the presence of the composer, 
was not only in itself a brilliant success, but it has 
given an impetus to the desire for a more intimate 
knowledge of the other works of this writer, which 
cannot but prove beneficial to the cause of the 
|advance of musical art. When, too, it is remem- 
bered that during the short season of these Concerts 
Mackenzie’s “‘ Rose of Sharon,” Gounod’s Oratorios 
‘*The Redemption” and ‘“ Mors et Vita,” and “ The 
Spectre’s Bride” and “Stabat Mater” of Dvorak 
| were given, not only with marvellous precision and 

accuracy, but with true dramatic feeling, both Mr. 
i Mackenzie and the choir under his conductorship 
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may be fairly said to have earned the thanks of all | gave much importance to the sixth Concert, and the 


music-lovers. 
Concerts wil! be resumed next season. 


The growing appreciation of Gounod’s Oratorios,| were always interesting. 


‘““Mors et Vita” and ‘The Redemption,” has been | 
shown in a marked manner during the season, the 
first-named work having been performed, by com- | 
mand, before Her Majesty at the Royal Albert Hall, | 
and the second selected for the May-day musical | 
performance at the Crystal Palace, on the scale of | 
the world-renowned Handel Festivals. Everybody | 
will rejoice that the Queen has at length broken 
through her long retirement from public life; but 
musicians must feel additional gratification at the 


We are glad to hear that these | programmes throughout the season, although adher. 
| ing perhaps somewhat too much to the old lines, 


The attendances have 
varied greatly ; but at the sixth Concert the hall was 


| | densely packed. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society, under the direction 
‘of Mr. W. H. Cummings, has given some excellent 
|Concerts, Sir Sterndale Bennett's ‘ Woman of 
Samaria” and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘“ Martyr of 
Antioch” being welcome items in the programme of 
ithe season, which was worthily concluded by a 
performance of Handel’s “ Belshazzar,” the work 


' selected Jast year to celebrate the bi-centenary of the 


fact of her first appearance affording an undeniable | 
evidence of her continued deep sympathy with the | 
| derived additional interest this year from the engage- 
‘ment of Madame Schumann, who, despite the many 


art. That ‘* Mors et Vita” was finely rendered may 
be readily imagined when we say that the solo vocal- 
ists were almost the same as those who created the 
parts at Birmingham, and that the choruses were 
sung by Mr. Barnby’s famous choir, under his own 
direction. 
upon the great success of the Handel Festivals, as to 
the necessity of adhering to the works of this com- 
poser for these gigantic musical gatherings, that 
some doubt might reasonably have been felt as to the 
fitness of Gounod’s ‘* Redemption” for so vast a 
space, and for so large a choir and orchestra. The 
profound impression created by the performance, 
under the intelligent conductorship of Mr. Manns, 
has, however, conclusively proved that the fine 
choral effects in this work derive additional force 
from the multiplication of the executants; and there 
can be no doubt that, this fact being established, 
Handel will no longer he the only composer to whose 
honour a Crystal Palace Musical Festival will be 
dedicated. 

The directors of the Philharmonic Society have 
every right to congratulate themselves upon the 
result of their exertions to sustain the prestige of the 
institution, for we are glad to find that the season has 
been suificiently prosperous to render any call upon 
the guarantors unnecessary. The engagement of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan as Conductor of the Concerts 
was unquestionably a step in the right direction; but 
his influence upon the orchestra, although apparent 
from the time he assumed the diiton, has, especially 
during this season, raised the character of the per- 
formances to a height which defies the rivalry of any 
existing Society. The selection of works has, with 
the exception ofan * 
Gadsby, shown the usual absence of any recognition 
of the creative talent amongst our countrymen—a 
fact long thoroughly acknowledged at our provincial 
festivals, and even at other institutions in the Metro- 
polis—but some few English works already stamped 
with public approval—notably, Mr. Prout’s Birming- 
ham Symphony in I’—have been admitted. Apart 
from this, however, we have little fault to find with 
the programmes; for many former successes of 
foreign composers have been repeated, and a Suite 
by Moszkowski and a Symphony by Saint-Saénas 
given for the first time. Without stopping to discuss 
why these two composers should have been chosen 
to represent the existing Continental talent, we at 
least see and appreciate the desire on the part of the 


So much has been written in commenting | 


Orchestral Scene” by Mr. Henry | 


| Madame Albani, Mr. 


directors to draw forth new compositions, and sin- | 
‘thoroughly maintained its now firmly- -established 


cerely hope that this policy will continue to guide 
their counsels in the future. 

The Richter Concerts 
forward three novelties, 


have this year brought 
Brahms’s Symphony in E 


minor, a selection from Dr. Villiers Stanford’s inci- 
dental music to the ‘* Eumenides,” and a Symphony | 
The second act of * Tristan 
closing scene of * Siegfried” 


by Eugene d’Albert. 
und Isolde” and the 





composet’s birth 
The Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts have 


pianists of mark now before the public, is always 
certain of a cordial reception by the whole of the 
English musical public. She returns to us with her 
powers unimpaired, and played a selection of works 
of the most varied character, including many almost 
indissolubly associated with her name. The return 
of Signor Piatti, too, after his severe accident, was 
an event of the utmost importance to the success of 
the Concerts, which, on the whole, have been 
excellent. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts included, amongst 
the prominent performances of the season, an excep- 
tionally fine rendering of Dvordk’s Cantata, ‘ The 
Spectre’s Bride,’’ with Novello’s choir, and under 
the direction of Mr. Mackenzie, Madame Albani 
singing the whole of the soprano music. Gounod’s 
‘Mors et Vita” was also given with much success, 
the minute realisation of the composer’s intention 
showing how carefully Mr. Manns had studied the 
score. The ‘Liszt Concert ’—at which the great 
master’s pupil, Herr Stavenhagen, produced such 
an effect—the performance of the Oratorio “ St. 
Elizabeth,” also in honour of our illustrious guest, 
with the Novello choir, and Mr. Mackenzie again at 
the conductor's desk, the presentation of Gounod’s 
‘* Redemption” on May-day (already alluded to), and 
a number of the usual high-class Concerts, directed 
by Mr. Manns, have attracted large audiences to 
Sydenham, and made this in every respect a memor- 
able season. 

Mr. Henry Leslie has given three Concerts with 


|his choir, and with such success as to warrant his 


continuation of these excellent performances as a 
portion of the regular musical attractions of the 
season. Some novelties were introduced; but the 
programmes were chiefly composed of established 
favourites, for which there is always an audience. 
Considering, however, that the solo vocalists were 
E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, and 
the instrumentalists Herr Joachim, Madame Néruda, 
Mr. Charles Hallé, and M. de Pachmann, we may 
infer that Mr. Leslie has but small faith in the 
power of his choir to attract a paying audience. 
It must be mentioned that a graceful tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr. Joseph Maas (who made his 
début with this choir) was contained in the pro- 
gramme of the first Concert of the season—a com: 
position, ‘*In Memoriam,” by Dr. J. F. Bridge. 
The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society has 


reputation. With the exception of Gounod’s “ Mors 
et Vita”? and ** Redemption,” and Sullivan’s Cantata 
“The Martyr of Antioch,” the programmes have 
not included any modern works; but those for the 
rendering of which the choir has won such renown 
have been given with decisive success; and Mr. 
Barnby has a right to feel proud of the result of his 
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unwearied exertions to maintain the character of the 
choir. 

At the Concert of the Bach Choir Dr. Villiers 
Stanford made his first appearance as Conductor of 
the Society, in place of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, and 
was warmly received. ‘The rendering of Bach's 
Cantata, ‘Gott ist mein Konig,” never before per- 
formed at these Concerts, fully maintained the high 
position of the choir, and Beethoven’s rarely-heard 
Cantata ‘‘ Elegischer Gesang” was an interesting 
novelty. From the success of this Concert there is 
every reason to believe that the stability of the 
Society is fully established. 

We are glad to find that the enterprise of Mr. 
Austin in giving a series of * Patti Concerts,” at the 
Royal Albert Hall, has been most liberally rewarded. 
The appearance of Madame Patti is always anxiously 
looked for during the London season; but such is 
now the state of the operatic stage that, had it not 
been for these exceilent performances, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the wish would this year have been 
gratified. Apart from the attraction of Madame 
Patti, too, we may say that in every respect the pro- 
grammes have reflected the utmost credit upon Mr. 
Austin’s management, and we shall be pleased to 
welcome a renewal of such Concerts next season. 

The Concerts given by the Russian Choir, under 
Mr. Slaviansky d’Agreneff’s direction, have been 
unquestionably one of the features of the season. 
The singing of this finely-trained body of vocalists 
has gradually grown upon the London public; and 
we doubt not will do much to foster a love for the 
national melodies of Russia. All interested in the 
subject should peruse an article in our present 
number, where the matter is treated at much length, 
and with minute historical details. 

The interest created by the Cycle of Historical 
Recitals of Anton Rubinstein was unquestionably 
due, not only to his exceptionally fine performance, 
but to the extraordinary feat of playing trom memory 
seven programmes containing the most exacting 
works of the representative composers of the world. 
Viewing such a herculean task as this simply 
according to its effect upon the art, we are by no 
means inclined to believe that it acts beneficially ; 
for, apart from the tendency such exhibitions have 
to create a host of imitators, even from the ranks 
of our best pianists, the mere power of endurance, 
both on the part of the executant and audience, is 
too apt to be falsely held up to admiration as a con- 
vincing proof of the progress of musical culture. 
It is impossible to over-estimate so extraordinary 
a manifestation of natural gifts; but eight 
high-class Sonatas played at one Concert by one man 
are too much either for the performer or the listener 
to do the fullest justice to, and this truth should be 
fearlessly spoken by all who place the art before the 
artist. Mr. Rubinstein’s remarkable series of perform- 
ances, however, must not make us forget that Recitals 
by eminent, if not ‘‘ sensational,” artists have also been 
given, and with marked success. We may especially 
mention those by M. de Pachmann, Mr. Anton Hart- 
vigson, Herr Bonawitz, Mr. Dannreuther, Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mr.Walter Bache, 
Herr Stavenhagen, Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Frederic 
Lamond—the two last-named artists having, in one 
Season, created a marked impression by their perfor- 
mance of the highest classical music—and also the 
excellent vocal Recitals of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
To enumerate one half of the Concerts which have 
taken place during the season would be impossible, 
but Brinsmead’s Symphony Concerts, the London 
Musical Society (under the conductorship of Mr. 
Barnby), which brought forward Dr. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s Birmingham Oratorio “The Three Holy 


Children” for the first time in London, the Concerts 
of Senor Sarasate and Mr. Walter Bache, the 
Chamber Concerts of Herr Franke, Mdlle. Wilhelmina 
Clauss (Madame Szarvady), Messrs. Willem Coenen, 
Victor Buziau, and Jules Lasserre, and of Madame 
Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig, are entitled to favour- 
able mention; excellent performances having also 
been given by the Borough of Hackney Choral Asso- 
ciation (Mr. E. Prout), the Highbury Philharmonic 
Society (Dr. Bridge), the Tufnell Park Choral Society 
(Mr. W. H. Thomas), the St. George’s Glee Union, 
Finsbury Choral Society, Bow and Bromley Institute, 
Crouch Ind Choral Society, and many others, which 
want of space only prevents our recording. 

There is little to say respecting the music given at 
the opening of the Colonial Exhibition, native creative 
art having been represented by a short work, composed 
expressly for the occasion by Sir Arthur Sullivan, to 
some verses by Lord Tennyson, the rest of the pro- 
gramme consisting of the National Anthem, the 
* Hallelujah Chorus,” “ Rule, Britannia, ’and** Home, 
sweet home,” the last-named composition being sung 
to perfection by Madame Albani. Instateceremonies, 
where it is now thoroughly understood that music 
must be introduced, we are too often reminded of 
some domestic ceremonies, where the poor relation 
must be invited. Everybody pays him just as much 
attention as etiquette demands; but the necessity, 
rather than the pleasure, of his presence seems to b« 
tacitly admitted not only by the guests, but by 
the individual himself. The time may come when 
the claims of the art shall be duly acknowledged 
whenever and wherever it may form a portion of the 
proceedings; but there can be no doubt that at 
present, on such occasions as we refer to, it is only 
admitted on sufferance, and we must therefore be 
content with such recognition as surrounding circum- 
stances will permit. 

The ‘Handel Society’”» —a band of earnest 
amateurs, strengthened by a few  professionals— 
deserves a passing word of praise, not so much for 
what it has done, as for what it promises. At the 
Concert, given in aid of the funds of the King’s 
College Hospital, under the conductorship of Mr. 
F. A. W. Docker, the fact of Handel's Sixth Chandos 
Anthem being the only work by this composer in the 
programme sufficiently proves the absurdity of the 
title adopted by the Association. ‘There is good 
material, however, in the Society; and if wisdom is 
shown in its management, a bright future may be 
secured. 

The monument erected by subscription in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to the memory of Sir John Goss— 
designed by Mr. Belcher, and carved by Mr. Thorny- 
croft—which was unveiled in May last before a large 
company of musicians, is indeed a fitting testimonial 
to the genius of one who worked conscientiously and 
earnestly during a long life in the service of the 
church. It should be placed on record that, owing 
to the generosity of Messrs. Belcher and Thorny- 
croft, in making only a nominal charge for their 
valuable services, a small surplus was left, which it 
was decided should be devoted to the augmentation 
of the Goss Scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music, an institution which for many years received 
the benefit of his instruction and counsel. 

The Concerts of the Musical Artists’ Society con- 
tinue to be highly interesting, many new works having 
been brought forward which, but for the existence of 
such an institution, might never have been heard 
beyond the drawing-rooms of their composers. The 
prize of twenty guineas for a Quartet of stringed in- 
struments (offered by a lady member of the Society) 
was awarded to Mr. Algernon Ashton, who will 





doubtless, by the stimulus of this encouragement. 
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be induced to continue a career in which he has 
already evidenced such decided talent. 

Our educational Institutions—the Royal Academy 
of Music, Royal College of Music, Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, and many others—have held 
their usual Concerts for the exhibition of the pupils, 
the Royal Academy and Royal College this year, for 
the first time, having given dramatic performances 
by the students, which have successfully tested their 
powers, and may, we doubt not, have excellent results 
in the future. 

The three meetings of the National Society of 
Professional Musicians, held in the Metropolis in the 
carly part of the year, resulted in the carrying of a 
proposition that the institution “is entitled to hearty 
support.” Although this virtually amounts to a vote 
of confidence in the Society, there can be little doubt 
that very much of its success in the future depends 
upon the manner in which those placed in authority 
discharge their onerous duties. At present the Society 
has made many friends and few enemies; but the 
tendency towards ‘trades’ unionism” must be nar- 
rowly watched lest a bitterness of feeling engendered 
in many quarters by any action of this kind should at 
once arrest the growth of what might be a movement 
of the utmost importance to the progress of art. All 
earnest musicians must sympathise with the feelings 
which have prompted the organisers of this scheme, 
and will no doubt lend a helping hand, provided only 
that such aid is widely and liberally invited. 

It must be mentioned, in proof of the increasing 
desire to deepen the effect of a religious service by 
the aid of the great sacred musical works, that on 
Ascension Day at Westminster Abbey the second 
and third parts of Gounod’s ‘* Mors et Vita,” and Dr. 
Bridge’s setting of Mr. Gladstone’s version of the 
Hymn “Rock of Ages,’ were given, with full band 
and chorus, Madame Albani kindly lending her 
valuable services on the occasion (which was in aid 
of funds for the building of a chapel for the West- 
minster Hospital), and Dr. Bridge conducting. The 
Abbey was crowded, the service most impressive, and 
more than sufficient was realised to defray the 
expense of completing the chapel. 

It is with much regret that we record the name of 
Mr. Joseph Maas, the eminent tenor, in our obituary 
of this year. The melancholy news came upon us 
so suddenly—his services having been secured for 
several forthcoming Concerts—that the shock became 
additionally painful, the widely-spread sympathy for 
his loss proving how highly his talents were appre- 
ciated by the musical public. Three accomplished 
and long established pianists—Mr. Brinley Richards, 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, and Mr. Harold Thomas—all 
professors of their instrument at the Royal Academy 
of Music, where they had received their education, 
have also passed away, leaving many records of good 
artistic work, both as teachers and composers. Miss 
Elizabeth Philp, the writer of several songs which 
obtained a certain popularity; Mrs. Merest, a retired 
vocalist, who, as Miss Maria B. Hawes, sang the 
contralto part in Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” on its 
original production at Birmingham; Mr. John Tem- 
pleton, a tenor singer, who appeared in operas with 
Madame Malibran in the zenith of her career; Mr. 
J. T. Willy, a violinist, some years ago holding a 
distinguished position in the profession; and Mr. 
Josiah Pittman, associated for many seasons with 
Italian Opera, both at Her Majesty’s Theatre and 
Covent Garden, complete the list of prominent 
English artists who have died during the year. 
Extending our obituary to the Continent, we must | 
name the following: At Milan, Amilcare Ponchielli, | 
composer of the now celebrated opera ‘La Gio- 





conda”; at Dresden, Gustav Adolph Merkel, a 


popular composer of organ and pianoforte music; at 
Berlin, Friedrich Kiel, the distinguished German com. 
poser; at Heidelberg, Ludwig Nohl, an able writer 
on musical history; at Nice, Marie Heilbron, the 
talented operatic singer; and at Paris, Théodore 
Ritter, an excellent pianist and composer. 

As we have often said, the production of new works 
must be looked for at present out of the Metropolis, 
London, as a rule, only endorsing the verdict of 
provincial audiences. Important compositions will, 
no doubt, in time to come, be first heard in England’s 
capital; but we have not yet shaken off our old-world 
notions, and had it not been for the enterprise of 
Mr. Carl Rosa, who commissioned Mr. Mackenzie to 
write an Opera for his brief London season, our 
record of any absolute novelty would indeed be 
meagre. Activity, however, has characterised the 
season throughout; and the rapidly increasing love 
for good music is so marked, both in the Concert. 
room and Opera-house, that we can have but little 
fear either for English art or English artists in the 
future. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC. 
By W. A. Barrett. 


Amon other noteworthy events of the past season 
the visit of the Russian Choir to London should not 
pass unnoticed. When they gave their first Concert 
at St. James’s Hall they were received by a very 
scanty audience. They were, however, encouraged 
by their reception, and repeated their performances 
there and at Drury Lane Theatre, and were classed 
among the lions of a season, the interest of which 
has been curtailed by political occurrences. ‘Their 
style of singing is new to English ears, and is 
outside the range of all previous experiences. It 
opens up a long vista of enlightenment as to 
the manner in which vocal music is practised in 
the country to which the singers belong. Moreover, 
the airs which they perform fall ‘ with strange 
cadence on the unaccustomed ear,’”’ and exercise a 
special fascination over the hearer, notwithstanding 
the peculiarities of their construction and treatment. 
Each of these matters has a particular interest for 
the musician, and may be well worthy of enquiry, 
more especially as so little is known on the subject 
in England. The advent of the Russian Choir was 
sudden, unannounced, and, to a certain extent, unex- 
pected, so that those who are supposed to lead public 
opinion had little or no time to get up the subject, 
and astonish readers with a flood of hitherto con- 
cealed knowledge. The consequence was that the 
greater part of the ideas concerning themselves and 
their music was derived from their own statements, 
and these were far from complete, for they only 
quoted a few of the opinions of the press of Trance 
and Germany concerning their performances. There 
was, perhaps, on the one side, an advantage in the 
absence of information, inasmuch as the singers were 
judged upon their own merits, and according to the 
form of entertainment they presented. This was 
entirely strange to an English audience, and the 
charm of novelty was not to be overlooked. The 
information we possess in English concerning Russian 
music is of the scantiest description. There are, 
perhaps, not more than a dozen melodies of the 
country known in England, and these come to us 
through a German medium—‘*The Red Gown of 
Frock” (Krasny Sarafan), “ Schéne Minka” (Bidu 
sobi kupila), and the like. These are known only as 
melodies. The verses with which they are associated 
in the place of their origin are for the most part 
unknown. 
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» The Napoleonic wars at the beginning of the 
“present century stirred a languid interest towards 

; [fuscovite affairs in certain English minds, and a 

? Collection of melodies, chiefly Russian, harmonised 

» and arranged for the voice by E. S. Biggs, with words 

“by Mrs. Opie, containing among others a ballad 
called ‘The Cossack,’ translated from the Ukrainian 
by Matthew Gregory Lewis,” was published in 
London in 1800. Sixteen years later ‘‘‘ The Russian 
Troubadour,’ a collection of Ukrainian melodies, with 
the words translated into English by the author of 
the German ‘Erato,’ interspersed with Russian 
songs, set to music by foreign masters, and translated 
by the same hand,” was given to the world from the 
English metropolis. Neither of these collections 
attracted much attention. The desire to know anything 
of the National music of other countries did not exist. 
If it had, it is doubtful if either of these works would 
have been considered as satisfactory. Whether the 
poetry of these collections was or was not taken 
from genuine sources would be too troublesome to 
determine. The names of the originals are not always 
given, and even when they are they let in no light. 
There are very few Englishmen now who have studied 
Russian poetry and literature. The language is in 
fact so difficult that the generality of Russians think 
it easier to learn other tongues besides their own, in 
order to facilitate communication with foreign nations, 
and so meet the difficulty. Now while this act of 
courtesy is a distinct gain to the foreigner, it isa loss 
to the Russian, as it leaves a doubt as to whether 
there is any peculiar character in the literature of that 
people, which may be held to be worthy of study. 
The absence of knowledge concerning their music. 
for the mere acquaintance with a few tunes could 
hardly be dignified with the name of knowledge, while 
itis humiliating to the student, is also an injustice to 
the people of Russia. They possess a copious store 
of popular tunes, of a character distinctly musical and 
poetical, all testifying to the general love for the art 
among the several classes of society. The appear- 
ance of the Russian singers therefore affords an 
element of education, which might be profitably 
followed up and cultivated. It would not be an 
arduous task to trace the history of music in Russia, 
the growth of those forms of art-creations with which 
all the civilised world is familiar, for the simple 
reason that the majority of the trustworthy records 
of the art are of comparatively modern origin. 

The cultivation of the “classical” in music has 
not been undertaken in obedience to a demand from 
the people, but rather because the Sovereigns and 
nobility of Russia have always affected a liking for 
foreign art and artists, derived in a great measure 
from the fashion set by the Czar Peter. The estab- 
lishment of a regular theatre for lyrical perform- 
ances dates from the year 1718 only, when the 
Countess Nathalie Alexejevna produced a tragedy, 
the music to which was supplied by an orchestra of 
Russian musicians. This was followed by the 
opening of a German theatre, in which instrumental 
music was made a feature of the entertainment. In 
1737, the first Italian Opera was given in St. Peters- 
urg. A temporary wooden structure was erected 
for the purpose, which lasted until 1749, when it was 
destroyed by fire. Two new theatres were built by 
the Czarina Elizabeth, one in the Isaak Street, in 
1745, the other on the left bank of the Neva in 1750. 
Elizabeth, who was a great lover of art in general, 
and of music in particular, invited an Italian Opera 
Company to St. Petersburg, headed by the famous 
Composer Francesco Araja, who wrote some operas 
to Russian words. The task of nationalising the 


Style of music prevalent in other European countries, 
was further encouraged by the Empress Catherine IL., 





and the work, so auspiciously commenced, was 
continued by Alexander Sumarokov, Galuppi, 
and Traetta. A Russian composer, Alexander 
Ablesimov, is credited with the adaptation of the 
French Vaudeville style to suit Russian views. 
Towards the end of the century, the cultivation of 
music became more general, and in 1772 the first 
musical club was established in St. Petersburg, 
where vocal and instrumental music was practised 
and encouraged. 

On the death of Traetta, in 1776, he was succeeded 
by Paisiello. Giuseppe Sarti, Cimarosa, Lulli, 
Giornovichi, and others helped to extend a love for 
the higher branches of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, as then cultivated. A number of operas 
were written to words in the national tongue, and 
many of these famous artists wrote songs in the 
style of the popular ditties. 

It would be interesting to trace step by step this 
progress of music in Russia in all its branches, and 
to show how greatly the world has benefited by the 
labours of such artists as John Field, Charles Mayer, 
Hummel, Dussek, and others, who all received con- 
siderable encouragement in that country. The pro- 
ductions of Verstovsky and Glinka as national 
composers, the influence of Anton Rubinstein and 
his brother Nicolaus, the establishment of a Conser- 
vatoire of Music, are matters which deserve more 
extended treatment than can be given here. The 
course of time will show the value of the efforts of 
the many musicians of the modern school of Russia, 
Liadov, Naprovnik, Balakirev, Leschietizky, —— 
kowsky, and others, some of whose compositiohs 
were presented by Rubinstein in the course of his 
recent Historical recitals. he earnestness of their 
labours all tend to prove the existence of an endeavour 
on the part of Russian musicians to become cosmo- 
politan in their more ambitious efforts, and to confine 
the expression of patriotism to an occasional scientific 
treatment of the existing popular songs. 

The reader interested in matters only slightly 
referred to above will peruse with pleasure the 
‘** Histoire de la Musique en Russie,” by Yusupov, a 
more recent work with a like title by César Cui, or 
the article on ‘‘ Russische Musik,” in the eighth 
volume of Hermann Mendel’s “ Musikalisches Con- 
versations-Lexikon.” These are the chief, if not 
the only, works which are available. It is not at ali 
unlikely that there may be many books on the subject 
in Russian; but however great the thirst for know- 
ledge may be, few students would have the courage 
to study the language to find out after all that in the 
higher grades of art Russia simply reflects the greater 
light of other European nations. 

From her national and popular songs much more 
important and valuable lessons may be learnt. It is 
to be regretted, however, that all the researches 
which have been made with regard to the poetry and 
the historical records are sealed books to the majority 
of English scholars. The musical notes are written in 
the ordinary way, and can be understood and appre- 
ciated. Whether the words bear any reference to 
the musical characters, as a fit union of ‘sound with 
sense,” is a different thing altogether, and cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. To know the worth of the 
songs would demand special knowledge of the people, 
their peculiar dialects, ethnological origin, and social 
habits. Hitherto, all that has been done in Russia 
towards this end is entirely closed, except to those 
who can read the language. The Russians are an 
enterprising, clever, and industrious people, and it 
would be a great gain to other nations if they were to 
adopt the plan they observe with regard to ordinary 
speech, and give in a more widely known language 
the result of their literary and musical investigations. 
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A better understanding would prevail, and perhaps it 
would be found that they are far more advanced in 
the arts of imagination and feeling than it is cus- 
tomary to give them credit for. 

The quaintness and beauty of many of the pieces 
sung by the Russian Choir, and the numbers of others 
contained in various collections, all bear evidence of 
the value of their popular music. For the purpose of 
comparison with others, they deserve to be better 
known to English musicians. ‘They may prove to be 
important links in the chain of evidence of a common 
origin. 

Several of these national songs were sung by the 
Russian Choir on the occasion of their recent visit. 
The organiser, trainer, and leader of the Choir, 





Dmitri Slaviansky D’Agreneff, is a scion of the old 
Russian nobility. He received his education at the| 


University of Moscow, and in due time followed a} 


military career in the Russian Imperial Hussar regi- | 
ment. ‘The love for music, which had been his con- 
solation during his university and military occupa- | 
tions, predominated, and he abandoned all to follow | 
the pursuit most agreeable to him. He learned sing- 
ing under several Italian masters, and particularly 
with Pietro Romani, with the intention of pursuing | 
the occupation of a vocalist. The study of the| 
national music of his own country, in which he was | 
aided and encouraged by his accomplished wife, sug- 
gested the idea of organising a choir to sing the! 
ancient popular melodies, and so to inspire in others | 
a similar love for them which he had acquired. The| 
possession of a fine estate in Central Russia enabled | 
him to carry out the design of establishing a school | 
for choral singing based upon the foundation of the 
old Russian music he had collected. When his choir 
was sufficiently trained to perform in public he pro- 
jected a tour in Europe and America, in the course of 
which he visited the capital of the United Kingdom. 
In addition to the concerts in the St. James’s Hall, 
performances have been given at the National Theatre, 
Drury Lane, under distinguished patronage. During | 
their stay in London the singers have had the honour | 
also of appearing before the Royal Family. The pro- 
grammes which they offered to the public consisted of | 
three parts, each containing some half-a-dozen pieces. 
The first was selected from the historical songs which | 
treat of Russian manners and customs, the second 
comprised sacred songs, and the third Russian | 
popular songs. 

All these possess peculiarities of character almost | 
entirely confined to themselves, with certain general | 
qualities which may be said to distinguish Russian | 
music from among the art-creations of other European | 
people. 

The language is soft and not unpleasing to the 
ear, however strange it may be to the eye. 

The music—sacred or secular—was sung with 
emphasis and expression, and with a large clement of 
individuality. With the exception of certain operatic 
singers, Ivanoff, Rokitansky, De Reszke, and others 
who have appeared in London, and who make the proof 
of the rule, our ordinary British idea concerning 
Russian musical performancesis not complimentary to 
the nation. When the Russian horn band made its 
appearance in England some forty years ago, all sorts 
of stories were in circulation. The mechanical 
accuracy with which the selection of pieces was 
played, the fixed earnestness of the players (each 
man’s share in the performance being confined to the 
production of one note which was never missed), was 
said to have been obtained by the frequent use of the 
stick and the knout on the backs of the unhappy per- 
formers. There was therefore a strong feeling of 





commiseration mixed with the wonder their efforts 
excited, and the performances of the band, though 





attractive as a matter of curiosity, were never very 
popular because, wrongly or rightly, they were 
associated with a memory of cruelty. With 
Slaviansky’s Choir nothing of the kind can be said 
to exist. The discipline is perfect it is true, but the 
exercise seems to bring a large amount of personal 
enjoyment to the performers. They delight in their 
songs, and their patriotic aspirations are indulged by 
the manner in which they appear before the public. 

The several members of the choir are habited in 
the old national costumes of the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries, the accuracy of which must be 
taken, like the stated antiquity of some of their music, 
on trust. he effect was certainly quaint, striking, 
and picturesque. When singing, the choir is divided 
into two sections, in one of which the prevailing 
colour of the dresses was blue in many shades, and 
in the other red with a like variety. Those who 
were wise in such matters took much delight in the 
splendour of the embroidery on some of the costumes, 
especially on those worn by the leader and his wife 
and children. ‘The stately manner in which the 
singers entered upon the platform at their Concerts 
was most effective. They approached, one by one, 
from the higher part of the two ends of the orchestra, 
and meeting in the middle marched solemnly down 
the steps to their appointed places. The procession 
was always ended by the chief and his wife. He, 
wearing the long robes of the ancient nobility, stood 
in the centre on a slightly raised dais, with his back 
to the choir and to the harmonium, which was occa: 
sionally used to give the chord and to accompany 
certain of the soli passages in the songs. These were 
sung in a manner as peculiar as the character of the 
songs themselves. Each verse was ‘“ precented,” as 
it were, by M. Slaviansky, with a pleasant, well- 
trained voice, and guided by the gestures of his hand 
the choir took up the burden or chorus. Now in 
sonorous, resonant body of tone, full and loud, now 
diminishing to the most delicate pianissimo, the choir 
responding to the slightest movement of his hand or 
fingers. ‘The effect was certainiy most remarkable, 
especially when the individual character of the voices 
is taken into consideration. ‘The sopranos, boys and 
females, did not always sing in tune; the contraltos 
were good, the tenors were coarse and unpleasant, 
especially in forte passages, but the basses astonished 
ail hearers by the depth, extent, and power of their 
tones. There were one or two voices apparently 
employed solely for the purpose of * dropping in” 
deep notes at each concluding phrase. The resonance 
of the lower A, B flat, C, and sometimes G below, of 
sixteen-foot tone, like an organ “bearing a stiff 
bourdon, was never pipe of half so sweet a soun’,” 
as Chaucer says, suggested the employment of other 
means than the “human voice divine.” They were, 
however, good and true notes given by one or two of 
the singers who were for the most part silent in all 
other portions of the songs. 

The weird effect of the harmonies they sang was 
increased by progressions of fifths and octaves, occas- 
sionally in sequences, which made many English 
musicians shudder with horror. Whether these 
effects are national or adventitious, it boots not to 
enquire; they were chiefly heard inthe secular pieces. 
They suggested a form of treatment of a rudimentary 
kind, less archaic than unskilful. Their sacred 
music was more scientific in pretension, though less 
attractive in effect. It must be understood that in 
this section of the programme there were no picces 
of very high antiquity. Some of the hymns had been 
harmonised by Madame Olga Slaviansky, and the 
greater part of the others was composed by Dmitri 
Stepanovitch Bortniansky, a Russian composer, born 
in 1751, who studied music with Galuppi, in Venice, 
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and who devoted his talents to the revision of the 
ancient music, and the composition of new works for 
the use of the Russian church. He died on the 28th 
September, according to the old style still in vogue 
in Russia, or, as we reckon, on the gth of October, 
1825, aged seventy-four. He did much towards im- 
proving the style of music employed by the church, 
and his name is deservedly held in high estimation 
by all Russian musicians. 

Amongst the historical songs performed were 
heroic poems about the celebrated giants Sviatogor, 
Dobrynia Nikititch, and other personages of early 
times, who are as familiar to the youth of Russia as 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, Jack, the giant 
killer, Guy, Earl of Warwick, King Arthur and his 
knights, and other heroes of the past more or less real 
ortraditional. ‘There are also country songs relating 
to national appearances, such as “ Nie biely sniegi ” 
(The white snow in the fields), ** Zaria Vetchernaia”’ 
(The setting sun), and so forth. Joking songs, whose 
elements of humour are greatly diluted by the 





medium through which they are presented ; songs of | 
games, such as the Horodvodnaia, the dialogues and 
jortune-telling song, associated with the ancient | 
game of hiding the ring, which Mr. Goring Thomas | 
has introduced so effectively in his Opera ‘* Na-! 
deshda.” The game of “Hunt the Slipper” is| 
its British parallel, but unlike its Russian counter- | 
part, it is not accompanied by song. ‘Then there are 
other dancing songs, such as are represented by the | 
“ Kamarinskaia,” and ** Kak oo nashih oo vorot” (In | 
front of our gate), also included in the list of popular | 
songs, such as the ‘“ Krasny sarafan,” already | 
known in England. Many of these melodies seem | 
to have been artificially compounded, and betray the 
influence of the music of other people in their con- | 
struction. The most interesting are those which, 
bear internal evidence of having originated with a| 
people among whom civilisation had not made great 
advances. A large number of the airs have a very 
limited compass, probably derived from the primitive | 
musica 


o 


instruments in ordinary use, such as the | 
goudok or Russian fiddle, the gousli, the kobza or | 
bandura, a sort of rudimentary guitar, and the bala- | 
laika. The instruments are still in occasional, though | 
not in general,use. The last popular performer upon | 
the kobza in the Ukraine was an old blind minstrel | 
known as Ostap Veresai, who was a living repository | 
of ancient ttines, some of which have been preserved 
inthe biographical notices of him written by N. V. 
Lisenka and A. A. Rusof. 

Several of the songs of the lower classes are | 
actually composed within the limit of a fifth. Roch- 
litz, who had the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the songs of the serfs of the Russian merchants 
who visited the annual fair at Leipzig, states that 
the tonic and dominant were the most prevalent 
intervals, the intermediate notes of the song, whether 
in the major or minor mode, were, as it were, glided 
over. One of the Russian tunes best known in 
England, that which forms the final movement in the 
old Lancers quadrilles, is within the compass of a 
fifth, according to its original form :— 


free 





“Schéne Minka” is also limited in extent, and a 
large number of songs in the collections of Pratsh, 
Kocipinski, Lisenko, and Bernard, are within the like 
modest range. Some are even within the compass 
ofa fourth. The following is a specimen— 
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One of the most effective of the old sacred songs 
in the programme of the Russian Choir was the 
ancient hymn * Slava”’ with this subject— 





In some of the printed books the second note is 
printed as E, but this increases the range and alters 
the character of the melody. 

There are, of course, a number of songs, especially 
those of the Ukraines, which are of much greater 
extent, but the majority seem to be confined within 
the octave, the Polish and gipsy songs excepted. 
These are spread over a wide range like some of the 
Scottish melodies, and appear to owe their origin to 
instruments rather than to any special regard for 
the compass of the human voice. 

These songs are chiefly in the minor mode, and 
one peculiarity of Russian popular melodies will not 
fail to strike the student as an instance of departure 
from the construction of songs elsewhere. It is by 
no means uncommon in popular songs of all countries 
to find minor songs ending with a major chord. Out 


an 
ay 


lof a hundred tunes selected at random from various 


collections only one minor song ends in the major, 
while there are at least a dozen major songs which 
end in the minor, a peculiarity which is only found 
in Asiatic airs and in a few Irish melodies. The 
Pentatonic scale, characteristic of tunes derived from 
Eastern sources, does not seem to have influenced 
the construction of many of the songs, though there 
are traces of the scale ina few. They are not suffi- 
ciently marked, however, to form a distinct category. 

The limited compass of the popular melodies is ex- 
tensive compared with some of the “standard songs” 
of the Russian Church. There are many which are 
restricted to a scale, if it may be so called, or more 
properly an am/itus, of three notes. These are sung 
in a kind of recitative, without accent, emphasis, 
rhythm, or time. The effect to Russian ears is no 
more monotonous than certain portions of the plain- 
song employed in the Latin Church for Versicles and 
Responses. 

M. Slaviansky’s Russian singers did not present any 
specimens of this sort of melody in their selections of 
sacred music. “Their extracts were taken from com- 
paratively modern composers, as already pointed out. 
They were probably influenced by expediency in this 
matter, for it is doubtful whether the more ancient 
pieces could have had any interest for hearers not 
acquainted with the traditions and associations of 
the Church to which they belong. 

From a musical point of view they have nothing 
attractive. The Russian Church has been singularly 
inactive in the encouragement of progress in musical 
art. It seems to have been content with the legacy 
left by the early Christian fathers. For a long 
time the old Greek notation of Neumes was 
employed for written music in many places, 
and their plain song is a modification of that 
of the Roman Church. The sacred music sung by 
M. Slaviansky’s Choir belongs to the Italian school 
of art of the last century, unimproved by any salient 
features which may serve to distinguish it as national. 
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Unlike the music of the Anglican Church, which 
reflects in its various periods many of the outside 
influences affecting the art, the greater part of 
Russian sacred music preserves most of the features 
which distinguished the style of generations long past, 
and therefore the attractions it possesses are such as 
would commend it chiefly to antiquarians. 

Secular music, as represented in the popular songs, 
has many charms, which awaken the attention and 
the admiration of others than those for whom they 
were written, and among whom they are popular. 
They originated with the Russian people, but they 
are not deficient in those qualities which command 
general attention. The eminent scholar, Mr. W. R.S. 
Ralston, has shown in his versions of Russian popular 
tales many similarities which exist between them and 
the traditional stories of other European countries. 
A more extended knowledge of Russian popular songs, 
words, and music might tend to display other points 
of resemblance hitherto unsuspected. The songs tell 
of a strong underlying current of humanity, even 
though we know that the people among whom they 
originated were in a state of serfdom until within the 
last thirty years. There is a simplicity and natural- 
ness in the diction of many of the popular poems 
which is characteristic. The strong national feel- 
ing and spirit which absorbs all minor elements 
is conspicuous in the poetry of the people from the 
earliest times. Notwithstanding the trials and 
troubles of their condition, both social and political, 
hope and consolation were derived from the ballads 
concerning Vladimir, who lived in the twelfth century, 
and whom they regard as a sort of King Arthur and 
Charlemagne combined. These ballads, like those of 
Great Britain, were derived chiefly from tradition, 
and are not always to be traced to known authors. 

In dealing with the peculiarities of Russian song it 
must be remembered that the country is wide and vast 
and composed of many races and kindreds. Each of 
these has its idiosyncrasies, but the efforts of the 
literary men of the country from time to time have had 
the effect of inspiring in all the tribes one general spirit 
of patriotism. This pervades many of the popular 
songs from whatever race they spring or by whom they 
are preserved. Inthe programmesofthe Russian Choir 
there were songs from various parts of the Empire. 
The lines of distinction do not seem to be so strongly 
marked as among ourselves in the United Kingdom 
where all speak the same nominal tongue. Everyone 
knows that there are strong points of difference between 
the songs of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
Everyone knows also that the admirers of the songs 
of the several races claim for them individualities 
which do not always exist. Hence, when a tune 
appeals with equal force to either people, and words 
have been set by natives of the different kingdoms, 
they have been claimed as having originated among 
the people with whom they have become popular, 
because of the successful union of words and melody. 
The bitterness of controversy which is excited by 
various claimants is increased by the want of con- 
fidence in each other, and the absence of organised 
research. Most of the collections of British songs 
that have been made are due to private enterprise, 
and the pursuit of amiable hobbies. 

One of the best collections of old English ballads 
has been made by an American, Professor F. J. 
Child, of Harvard University. It would be pleasant 
to see a little of the patriotic unity among ourselves 
which exists in Russia with regard to the collection 
and preservation of popular songs and melodies. 
The Government of every other European country 
has encouraged and supported the gathering together 
and the publication of these simple relics. They are 
all wiser in this matter than we are, even though 





many of the nations cannot boast of the treasures we 
are known to possess in these things. With the 
exception of Mr. William Chappell, whose name and 
efforts must be mentioned with the greatest honour, no 
living musician or literary man has made any serious 
attempt to rescue our ancient English ballads from 
oblivion. Those who are interested in the subject 
may read with profit the valuable essay on “The 
Literature of National Music,” by the late Car] 
Engel (London: Novello, Ewer and Co.), 1879, 
Therein may be seen long lists of collections of 
popular songs, made, in most cases, at the instance 
and expense of the Government of the several 
European countries. ‘The list of British publications 
is proportionately scant, and, to a certain extent, 
lacking in general nationality. 

The number of books of Russian national melodies 
alone is large, and might be referred to as an incen. 
tive to ourselves to redeem our reproach among 
nations, by gathering together all that can be saved 
of the effusions of a people who have cultivated, en. 
couraged, and loved the art of music and its practi- 
tioners from the earliest ages of history. 

Most of the popular Russian songs were written in 
the old Slavic church-tongue or dialect, so called 
because the monasteries were the centres of their 
production. After a while, it is said that the Polish 
element prevailed in literature until Peter the Great 
made his native tongue the universal medium of 
communication in speech and writing. After the 
death of Peter, the first writer who exercised the 
strongest influence upon Russian literature was 
Lomonossow, ‘*who drew the lines of distinction 
sharply between old Slavic and Russian, and estab- 
lished the literary supremacy of the dialect of Great 
Russia.” Many writers of poems and plays followed, 
who rendered great service in the development of 
literature, including Derzavin, the first popular 
Russian poet. He was born at Kasan, July 3, 1743, 
and died July 8, 1816. He excelled in loftiness of 
idea, purity of sentiment, and rich vigour of language; 
in fact, the latter quality at times manifests itself in 
an Oriental extravagance of imagery which the older 
fancy of the west fails to appreciate. Some of his 
poems have been translated into English and other 
European tongues. 

The district of the Ukraine is considered the most 
fertile in Russia as concerns the number and variety 
of national melodies. Kocipinski has collected and 
published more than a hundred airs sung in Podolia 
andthe Ukraine. His work, bearing the cacophonous 
title of ‘ Pisni, Dumki, i Szumki Ruskoho,” was 
published in 1861. Unfortunately, the editor seemed 
anxious to invest the simple and beautiful melodies 
with elaborate pianoforte accompaniments, so as to 
exhibit his skill rather than his taste. The other 
Slavonic races besides the Russians, such as the 
Poles, Czechs, Wendes, Serbes, and so on, have a 
multitude of beautiful melodies, many of which have 
been collected and published. Out of these Dmitri 
Slaviansky D’Agreneff composed his programmes of 
popular and historical songs. Those who were pre- 
sent at the performances will not forget the impression 
made by such ditties as ‘* Podoshdee moia Krasotka” 
(Stay, my white dove), ‘ Priliteli sokoly ” (The matr- 
riage song), all about match-makers, or that 
beginning *Otchy, otchy goloobya” (Beautiful blue 
eyes), and one or two more whose titles are curiosities 
of unscannable syllables, all the productions of— 

Some Russian whose dissonant, consonant name 
Almost shatters to fragments the trumpet of fame.— 
Moore. 

When Alexander I. mounted the throne, at the 
beginning of the present century, he gave the greatest 
possible encouragement to education. He increased 
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the number of the Universities to seven, extended the 
list of learned Societies, and protected Karamsin, the 
poet and historian, who in his writings endeavoured 
to free literature from the trammels of the pseudo- 
classicism into which it had fallen by the efforts of 
the imitators of Lomonossow. ‘The purely poetical 
element which all strove to impart to the popular 
traditions and sentiments was varied by the labours | 
of the great comic poet Shachovski, Glinka, Prince | 
Vjasemski, one of the most fertile of the song- | 
writers of Russia, with Krylov and others of the! 
fabulists of the country. The tendency of all these | 
writers was to foster the influence, and awaken the 
spirit of nationality among the Russian people. The 
brightest light among these literary stars is Pushkin | 
(1799-1832), the Russian Byron, whose poems are | 
said to mirror Russian life, and to reflect the joys, 
the sorrows, the humour, and the patriotism of the | 
true Russian. His contemporaries and successors, | 
Baratynski, Baron Delvig, Benediktov, Podolinski, | 
Lermontov, and certain of the dramatists, all | 
contribute to the maintenance of the patriotic prin- | 
ciples and domestic virtue. The stories of the | 
Cossacks, written for the most part in the dialect of | 
Little Russia, form an extensive literature and | 
indirectly affect the character of the songs of the 
people. Several of these folk-songs have been col- 
lected by Novikov, Kashin, Maximovitch, Makarow, 
and others. These collections contain the verses 
only. Many of them are said to be of the remotest 
antiquity. This statement must be accepted until 
proofcomes to thecontrary. Proof from better know- 
ledge of the music may be traced in the collections 
of Michaelow Tchulkow (St. Petersburg, 1770-88), | 
Michailow Popow (Moscow, 1810), Baikow (St. 
Petersburg, 1814), Schakowsky, Pratsh, Kocipinski, 
Karpenko, Edlichka, Barnard, Gerstenberg, Ditmar, 
Dalmas, Halahan, Lisanko, and others. 

The Russians have reason to be proud of the 
number, variety, and beauty of their popular songs. 
In them will be found a greater charm of rhythm 
and melody than can be discovered in their more 
scientific productions, because they reproduce as far 
as possible the true musical sentiments of the people. 
They show the patriotism of the nation in the best 
light at present, for with them science is in too 
er a condition to bear profitable or lasting 
Tuit. 

The collection by Pratsh, which is one of the most 
important, was first published in 1790, in one octavo 
volume. A second edition, in two quarto volumes, 
appeared in 1806, and a third augmented edition in 
1815. Itis called a “* Repertory of national song, with 
pianoforte accompaniments,” by Iwan Pratsh. These 
accompaniments are of the simplest kind, and in no 
way spoil the character of the melodies. There is a 
short essay on popular music by way of preface which 
was written by Lvoff, the father of the composer of 
the Russian National Hymn, of which more anon. 
Pratsh’s collection was preceded by a publication 
issued in Moscow and St. Petersburg in 1780 with- 
out notes, a later edition with melodies only appear- 
Ing in 1796. An anonymous collection in 1817, issued 
in Moscow, brought forward other songs of great 
Russia not included in previous books. Then Danilo 
Kasmy in 1830 published at Moscow a collection with 
pianoforte accompaniments. ‘This, like the publi- 
cations of Gurianow (Moscow, 1835), of Sacharow 
(St. Petersburg, 1838-9), Studitsky (St. Petersburg, 
1841), seems to be arranged to exhibit the skill of the 
adaptors rather than to bring out the characteristic 
qualities of the songs. 

In this elaboration may be discerned one of the 
weakest phases of Russian patriotism, for the com- 





will not bear artificiality of treatment. The Russian 
musicians who have done these things may be com- 
mended for their good intentions, but, at the same 
time, it cannot but be regretted that they should 
have spent time and labour in doing that which was 
foreign to the nature of the subject with which they 
chose to deal. 

National songs should be treated in a manner con- 
formable to their simplicity, for, as a rule, simplicity 
is the principle upon which most of the true popular 
songs are made. The author may or may not have 
been a skilled musician. His work was the concen- 
tration of a popular idea. It was accepted, adopted, 
and became national. The folk-songs, as sung by 
Slaviansky’s Choir, are more truly national than the 
sacred music, or the so-called Russian National 
Anthem. This was written to order, and so little 
inspiration was the composer Lvoff able to command, 
that his work was compounded of the “ Sicilian 
Mariner's Hymn” and Haynes Bayly’s “I'd be a 
butterfly.” The true national soul may be found 
reflected in the popular songs, and these should be 
studied by those who wish to read the character of 
the Russian people in a right and just spirit. 
This knowledge can only be initiated by the help 
of the Russians themselves. Let them give in 
attainable language some extracts and histories of 
their national ditties. The world, which at present 
only knows the people as an artificial race, nourished 
on artistic food derived from foreign sources, will then 
perhaps entertain changed opinions concerning them. 
At all events, let them express one phase of their 
enterprising character in extending a knowledge of 
the treasures of their people’s songs. Such a ‘* Rus- 
sian encroachment” in the territory of literature 
would excite neither resistance nor indignation. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
By Josern BENNETT. 
No. XVIII.—SCHUBERT (continued from page 394). 

We saw, last month, how Schubert's luck, good or 
ill, barred him from two appointments, either of 
which would have raised him above the necessity of 
living “from hand to mouth.” Good or ill—how was 
it? Kreissle says:—‘ We cannot help thinking that, 
had Schubert succeeded in obtaining the post (at the 
Kirnthnerthor) he would not have kept it for any 
length of time, as he lacked nearly all the requisite 
qualifications for such a duty, and his restless crea- 
tive spirit would rather have hindered than helped 
him in the fitting discharge of the duties incidental 
to his office. If one would think of Schubert as con- 
nected with any settled habits of official life, it can 
only be in the capacity of Court organist, a post for 
which he was perfectly fitted, and which, sooner or 
later, would have paved the way to a Deputy Court- 
Capellmeistership, which duty he might also have dis- 
charged with ease and comfort to himself. A longing 
for perfect independence (according to Josef Hutten- 
brenner) led him to reject the chance that was held 
out to him, and when at last the wish awoke within 
him to procure a certain means of livelihood by the 
acceptance of office, so as not exclusively to 
depend upon the somewhat precarious sale of his 
compositions, circumstances had changed to his pre- 
judice, and he was, this time against his will, restored 
to his former freedom.” We cannot help thinking 
that a ‘crust of bread and liberty ” suited him best, 
especially in the exercise of his genius. So thorough- 
paced a Bohemian would either have resented all 
restraint and gone back, like an escaped bird, to his 
old haunts, or he would have fallen into routine and 
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uncongenial duties. He was happiest in his happy- 
go-lucky mode of life, and that rather increased than 
waned in careless ease as years went on. Apropos, 
Sir George Grove summarises an article by Bauern- 
feld—one of our master’s koon companions—in the 
following terms :— 

“ A league or partnership was made between himself 
(Bauernfeld), Schwind, the painter, and Schubert. 
They had nominally their own lodgings, but often 
slept altogether in the rcom of one. The affection 
between them was extraordinary. Schubert used to 
call Schwind ‘seine Geliebte!’ A kind of common 
property was established in clothes and money; 
hats, coats, boots, and cravats were worn in com- 
mon, and the one who was in cash paid the score of 
the others. As Schwind and Bauernfeld were con- 
siderably younger than Schubert, that duty naturally 
fellon him. When he had sold a piece of music he 
seemed to this happy trio to ‘swim in money,’ which 
was then spent right and left in the most reckless 
manner, till it was all gone, and the period of reverse 
came. Under these circumstances, life was a series 
of fluctuations, in which the party were never rich, 
and often very poor. On one occasion, Bauernfeld 
and Schubert met in a coffee house near the Karnth- 
nerthor theatre, and each detected the other in 
ordering a melange (café au lait) and biscuits, because 
neither had the money to pay for a dinner. And 
this in Schubert’s 29th year, when he had already 
written immortal works sufficient to make a good 
livelihood! Outside the circle of this trio were a 
number of other young people, artists and literary 
men, Schober, Jenger, Kupelweiser, &c., attracted 
by Schubert’s genius. good nature, and love of fun, 
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| 
by our public. . . Some carefully selected Lieder, 
some pianoforte works, for two and four hands, not 
too difficult, and written in an understandable fashion, 
would, I think, answer your purpose and my wishes, 
When once the ice is broken, all will go well and 
easily; at the outset we must, to some extent, 
humour the public.” Schubert may have chafed a 
little at being asked to write down to the average 
comprehension, but Probst’s letter was assuredly 
more acceptable than the response of Breitkopf and 
Hartel—the firm now engaged in bringing out a 
complete edition of his works. These publishers, 
after professing a desire to establish cordial and 
mutual relations, &c., went on to say: ‘ But not 
being as yet acquainted with the marketable success 
of your compositicns, and unable, in consequence, 
to make any definite pecuniary offer, we must 
leave it to you whether, in order possibly to 
found a lasting connection between us, you will 
facilitate matters, and, for the first work or 
first works you purpose sending us, you will be con. 
tent to receive in return a certain number of copies, 
We do not doubt of your consent to this arrangement, 
as you, like ourselves, will attach more value to the 
introduction of a permanent connection than the pub- 
lication of any particular work.” It is doubtful 
whether Schubert fully appreciated this business- 
like caution, but, indeed, his best dealings with pub- 
lishers were unsatisfactory in the sense that he had 
to put up with miserably inadequate remuneration. 
At one time he was paid no more than ten francs for 
a song and twelve francs for a pianoforte piece, 
while, in the last year of his life, Franz Lachner took 
six of the “‘ Winterreise” Lieder to Haslinger, and 


and all more or less profiting by the generosity of | brought back just five shillings, which was all the 


one who never knew what it was to deny a friend. 
The evenings of this jolly company were usually 
passed in the Gasthaus, and then they would wander 


about till daybreak drove them to their several| esteem and admiration. 
It | Vienna presented him with a hundred gulden and an 


quarters, or to the room of one of the party. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


man of commerce would give. 

The close of the year 1826 brought to Schubert 
what must have been a very gratifying proof of 
The Amateur Society of 


would be absurd to judge Vienna manners from an} address, which has been thus translated :— 


English point of view. The Gasthaus took the place 


“You have given the Society of Amateurs of the 


of a modern club, and the drink consumed probably | Imperial city repeated proofs of your sympathy, and 
did not much exceed that which some distinguished | the interest you take in its welfare, and devoted your 
Vienna artists now imbibe night after night, and does | distinguished talents as a composer to the benefit of 
not imply the excess that it would infallibly lead to| this institution, and you have also been a special 


in a Northern climate; but it must be obvious that! benefactor to the Conservatorium. 


The Society, 


few constitutions could stand such racket, and that | capable of appreciating the full value of your remark: 


the exertion of thus trying his strength by night and 
his brain by day must have been more than any 
frame could stand. In fact, his health did not stand 
the wear and tear.” 





able powers as a composer, wish to convey to you 
some appropriate token of its gratitude and 
esteem, and begs your acceptance of the enclosed 
present, not as a payment, but as an acknowledg- 


We may be sorry for it, but undoubtedly the kind} ment on the part of the Society of the obligations it 
of life pictured by Bauernfeld was that which} is under to you for the zeal and interest you have 
Schubert loved, and apart from which he was not/ taken in its welfare.” 


happy. 
the hum-drum round that constitutes ‘ respecta- 
bility’? It was impossible without a radical change 
of nature. ‘Better to reign in a Gasthaus,” 
Schubert would have said, “than serve in a 
Court.” 

Reference has been made to the master’s dealings 
with publishers about this time, and here it may be 
well to say that growing repute had given him a 
certain position of advantage in bargaining with 
those gentlemen. Schott, of Mayence, and Probst, 
of Leipzig, were fairly liberal customers for the more 
popular class of his works, but they often begged him 
to write more easy music than was his wont. An 
extant letter from Probst says: “I most cheerfully 
offer my best services towards helping on, as best I 
can, the spread of your artistic reputation. Only I 
must candidly confess to you that your often genial, 
but at the same time occasionally eccentric, efforts 
are not as yet sufficiently and universally understood 


How could such a man reconcile himself to | 








A hundred gulden! Why this was the market 
price of a hundred songs! Surely there were “ high 
jinks” at Schubert’s lodgings for some days. 

The year 1827 passed, as far as its autumn time, 
without any striking event. But Schubert was busy 
enough with a variety of compositions, among them 
the ‘* Winterreise ” set of songs, Klopstock’s ‘ Battle 
Song,” and an opera, “ Graf von Gleichen,” which, 
however, got no farther than a sketch. One or two 
glimpses of the man are obtained through the re- 
cords of his friends, and through Ferdinand Hiller, 
who met Schubert and Vogl in society. Schubert, 
according to Hiller, had little technique as a pianist, 
and Vogl! had little voice, “ but they had both so much 
life and feeling, and went so thoroughly into the thing. 
that it would be impossible to render these wonderful 
compositions more clearly and more splendidly. Vorce 
and piano became as nothing, the music seemed to 
want no material help, but the melodies appealed to 
the ear, as a vision does to the eye.” 
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We now come to Schubert’s last excursion from his 
native city. This took place in September, 1527, and 
was made to Gratz, where resided avery musical family 
named Pachler. ‘The head of the house, Carl Pachler, 
was an advocate by profession, but also carried on 
business as a brewer, and ‘‘ ran” an hotel. His wife, 
Maria, is spoken of as a woman of great beauty and 
accomplishments. Beethoven himself praised her 
performances of his Pianoforte Sonatas, and became 
so friendly with the household that he would have 
visited them in 1827 but for his last illness and death. 
The Pachlers were hospitable folk, and loved to re- 
ceive artists under their roof. Hence it is no wonder 
that we find them anxious to entertain Schubert long 
before that privilege fell to their lot. The master, it 
would seem, had promised to go in 1826, and his 
friend Jenger wrote very confidently to Madame 
Pachler on the point: ‘I may possibly leave in the 
autumn, but if not our friend Schubert at all events, 
and the painter Teltscher will, my dear Madame, put 
in an appearance.” But Schubert clung to Vienna, 
and the next time Jenger wrote he was less positive: 
“Friend Schubert has determined on travelling to 
Gratz next year, but if I don’t accompany him the 
plan is sure to fall through, as it did this year.” On 


another occasion he said: ‘* Schubert, without 
knowing you, gracious lady, sends you every) 


assurance of his devotion, and is delighted to make | 


the acquaintance of so earnest a worshipper of 
Beethoven. God grant that our unanimous wish to 
come to Gratz this year may be fulfilled.” Once 
more he wrote: ‘‘ The best plan, I think, would be to 
set out for Gratz at the beginning of the month of 
September. I am sure to bring Schubert with me, 
and also a second friend, Teltscher, the lithographer.” 
Presently (June 12) Schubert himself despatched a 
letter to Madame Pachler:— 

“ Most gracious Lady,—Although I am ata loss to 
understand my deserving at your hands the friendly 
invitation forwarded to me in a letter sent to Jenger, 
and without ever supposing it will be in my power to 
make any sort of return for your kindness, yet I 
cannot but accept an invitation which will not only 
enable me at last to see Gratz, the praises of which 
place have become so familiar to me, but also to 
have the honour of becoming personally acquainted 
with you. I remain, with every sentiment of respect, 
your most obedient servant,—Franz ScuuBeRrtT.” 

From other letters we gather that the two friends 
looked forward eagerly to their Styrian trip. ‘“ We 
will once again live on music,” wrote Jenger to his 
prospective hostess, ‘‘ and Schubert shall intertwine 
with our musical garlands many a new and dainty 
Liedchen.” The friends left Vienna on September 2, 
and arrived at their destination in the evening of the 
following day—so late in the evening that Master 
Faust Pachler, a boy of seven and the only child of 
the house, had been sent to bed despite his entreaties 
to situp and welcome the guests. When Faust looked 
upon Schubert next morning he saw a fat man ina 
green coat and white trowsers. There were many 
junketings in and around Gratz during the next 
three weeks. Pic-nics and excursions were organised, 
firtations indulged in, much wine was drunk, 
especially by the visitors, and a good deal of music 
made. This exactly suited Schubert, whose cheerful 
mood can be gathered from the number of dance 
pieces he wrote during his stay. He and Jenger 
were back again in Vienna by the 27th, for that is 
the date of a letter in which the last named thanked 
their hostess for her kindness: ‘*We can never 
forget that kindness—it is unlikely we should, for 
Schubert and I seldom have passed such happy days 
as we did in dear Gratz, and notably at Wildbach, 
among the dear good people there.” He finds 
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Vienna and work very disagreeable by contrast with 
holiday making: “I can’t say matters are very 
cheerful here as yet, seeing that I must pull away 
like a galley slave, and yet I cannot get on or make 
any progress. Compared with the twenty days just 
passed, it is scarcely bearable, and yet, I suppose, all 
will come right again.” Schubert seems to have 
been much of the same mind, and we find him 
writing to Herr Pachler in terms suggestive of the 
spleen :— 

‘** Honoured Sir,—I begin to find out already that 
I was far too happy and comfortable in Gratz, and 
that Vienna and I don’t exactly suit one another. 
Certainly it is rather big, but on that account empty 
of all heart, sincerity, candour, genuine thoughts 
and feeling, rational talk, and utterly lacking in 
intellectual achievements. One cannot ascertain 
exactly whether people are clever or stupid, there’s 
such a deal of petty, poor gossip—real cheerfulness 
one seldom, if ever, comes across. It is very possible, 
no doubt, that I have myself to blame, being so very 
slow in the art of thawing. In Gratz I soon learned 
| to appreciate the absence of all artifice and conven- 
| tional ways; had I stayed longer I should, of course, 
|have been more profoundly penetrated with the 
happiness of such perfect freedom from all restraint. 
Coming to particulars, I shall never forget the happy 
time passed with your dear wife, the sturdy Pach- 
leros, and the small Faust. These were the happiest 
days I have passed for a long time. In the hope of 
my being able some day to express my gratitude in a 
fitting manner, I remain, with the greatest respect, 
| yours most obediently,—-FRANz SCHUBERT.” 
| ‘This letter throws a strong light upon the causes 
| which led Schubert to pass his life in the manner 
| before described. Constraint and conventionality he 
| abominated, society manners he had none, and society 
| itselfwas a “ make-believe” from which the strong sin- 
| cerity of his nature revolted. He took into manhood 
the frankness and freedom of a child, and was most 
happy where he was permitted to be least formal. 
Schubert made all possible return to his Gratz friends 
for the three weeks of enjoyment they had given him. 
He composed a little piece for young Faust, and 
dedicated to Madame Pachler the set of four songs 
(Op 106) in which “ Sylvia” appears. 

Schubert set to work with ardour after his holiday, 
although complaining of pains in the head, significant 
of the nervous exhaustion which so quickly killed 
him. He finished the ‘‘ Winterreise”? in October, 
and wrote the B flat Trio; in November he composed 
the Trio in E flat, and, before the end of the year, 
had produced the ** German Mass,” six _Impromptus 
for the pianoforte, and some smaller things. ‘‘ The 
year 1827,” writes Kreissle, ‘* may be reckoned among 
the happiest periods of Schubert’s life and progress. 
Penetrated with a lofty consciousness of his mission 
as a great art-creator, he aspired to more exalted 
efforts, as we gather from the larger works of this 
date, and he experienced, for the last time, the hap- 
piness of a free, unfettered enjoyment of nature’s 
beauties and the attraction of simple friendly com- 
panions, who met him half-way with entire abandon- 
ment of ceremony and conventional restraints.” 
Unhappily, the charm of this was but as the charm 
of a beautiful sunset—the flaming splendour that 
precedes night. 

The last ten months of Schubert’s life were spent 
in extreme activity, at the proofs of which we are 
lost in wonder and admiration. Sir George Grove 
has made a complete list of his compositions during 
that period, and we cannot resist transcribing it here. 
that the reader may have before him evidence the 
most conclusive of our master’s marvellous spon- 
taneity. In January only two songs were written— 
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“‘Die Sterne’ and ‘“ Der Winterabend.” Nothing 
was done in February, but March saw the produc- 
tion of the great Symphony in C (if that be not 
an amended edition of the Gastein Symphony), 
‘¢ Miriam’s Siegesgesang,” and the song “ Auf dem 
Stron,” for voice and horn. The list for May is made 
up of the pianoforte Duet (Op. 144), the ‘‘ Hymn to 
the Holy Ghost,” two pianoforte pieces, and the song 
‘*Widerschein.” In June the Mass in E flat, the 
Pianoforte Duet (Op. 152), and the four-handed 
Rondeau (Op. 107) were either begun or completed. 
July witnessed the creation of ‘‘ Psalm ninety-two”; 
August the ‘“ Schwanengesang”; September the 
Pianoforte Sonatas in C minor, A major, and B flat; 
October brought forth the last number of the 
‘“*Schwanengesang,” a new ‘ Benedictus” to the 
Mass in C, and a song for voice and clarinet, ‘* Der 
Hirt auf den Felsen,” while to one or other of these 
months must be assigned the string Quintet in C. 
Looking at the number and character of these works, 
it is hardly surprising that the composer broke down 
and died. What other result could be expected than 
a complete exhaustion of nervous force? But in the 
midst of superhuman labour he had time to concern 
himself about another trip to Gratz, regarding which 
more anon, and also to exert himself on behalf of his 
brother, Karl, who was candidate for a drawing- 
master’s place in the Styrian town. To obtain in- 
fluence for his relative, Schubert wrote both to 
Hiittenbrenner and Pachtel. The letter to the first 
named is now in the British Museum, and has been 
translated thus :— 

‘““My dear old Hiittenbrenner,—You will wonder 
at my writing now. So do J. But if I write it is 
because I am to get something by it. Now, just 
listen. A drawing-master’s place near you at Gratz 
is vacant, and competition is invited. My brother, 
Karl, whom you probably know, wishes to get the 
place. He is very clever, both as a landscape painter 
and a draughtsman. If you could do anything for 
him in the matter I should be eternally obliged to 
you. You are a great man in Gratz, and probably 
know some one in authority, or some one else who 
hasa vote. My brother is married and has a family, 
and would therefore be glad to obtain a permanent 
appointment. I hope that things are all right with 
you, as with your dear family and your brothers. A 
Trio of mine, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
has lately been performed by Schuppanzigh, and was 
much liked. It was splendidly executed by Schup- 
panzigh, Boklet, and Link. Have you done nothing 
new? Apropos, why doesn’t Greiner, or whatever 
his name is, publish the two songs? What’s the 
reason? Sapperment! Irepeat my request. Recol- 
lect what you do for my brother you do for me. 
Hoping for a favourable answer, I remain, your true 
friend till death,— Franz Scnupert, Mpia., of 
Vienna.” 

Whether Karl’s candidature was successful or the 
reverse does not appear, but Franz certainly, about 
this time, began to taste the sweets of popularity. 
Instead of looking for a publisher, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing publishers come to him, cap in hand, 
begging for his manuscripts. Among them was 
cautious Herr Probst, of Leipzig, who wrote :— 

“Have the goodness when you have finished 
anything successfully —song, romance, vocal con- 
certed piece, I care not what it be—to let me have 
them; send me also some pieces for four hands in 
the same genre. . . With regard to the honorarium, 
we shall soon come to terms on that point. I only 


desire to be met fairly; you will find me straight- 
forward and honest in my dealings as long as your 
works are such that I can take a genuine delight in 
them myself... I most solemnly assure you that 





you shall have no cause to repent, should you honour 
me with your friendly confidence, and, by a carefyj 
selection of your best compositions, give me an 
opportunity of working zealously for your reputa- 
tion.’ 

Schott’s Sohne were also among the applicants, 
In writing for a catalogue of the MSS. Schubert had 
by him, they said: ‘‘Pianoforte works or vocal 
pieces, either solo or concerted, with or without 
pianoforte accompaniment, will always be welcomed 
by us. Be good enough to fix your terms of payment 
(not rod. per song now) and we will have you paid 
at Vienna.” Schubert sent the catalogue asked for, 
whereupon the Mayence firm marked eight works, 
including the Pianoforte Trio in B flat, and added: 
‘“These we will publish by degrees and put out as 
soon as possible, and afterwards ask you for your 
more recently composed music.”  Briiggemann of 
Halberstadt also wrote for contributions to a musical 
magazine. He said: ‘Should you be inclined 
to fulfil the wish herein expressed, let me ask you to 
send an affirmative answer as soon as you can, and 
your terms as to payment, which shall always be 
made punctually and promptly.” So did material 
evidence of public favour come to Schubert at last, 
but, O irony of Fate! only a few steps in advance of 
death. 

As may be supposed, cash did not flow in imme. 
diately from the source just indicated, but the poor 
musician received one god-send. For the first time 
in his life he gave an evening Concert, had a crowded 
audience, and made Soo gulden, or £32, by the trans- 
action. Of course he squandered it with charac. 
teristic recklessness—encouraged to do so, perhaps, 
by the prospect of a golden harvest from the pub- 
lishers—and soon he was as poor as ever. We regret 
to say that the publishers’ performance was not equal 
to their promise. The mountain brought forth the 
very tiniest mouse. The Schotts, who royally invited 
Schubert to name his own terms, demurred to paying 
fifty shillings for a Pianoforte Quintet, and actually 
had the conscience to offer five-and-twenty, while 
Probst, on his part, would give no more than seventeen 
shillings and sixpence for the splendid Trio in E flat! 
This seems past belief, but the proof is too positive for 
doubt, and we can only reflect that it was in truth 
time for Schubert to die. One possible result turned 
out to be very serious indeed. The master was pre- 
vented by poverty from enjoying the rest and change 
of a sojourn in Upper Austria, and had that not been 
the case his life might have been prolonged. One 
thinks of the cumulative proverb: “ For want of a 
nail the shoe was lost,” &c., and reflects upon what 
little things great issues hang. It is clear that 
Schubert looked forward to another such _ holiday 
as he spent in 1827. As early as January we 
find Jenger writing to Madame Pachler: ‘“ Irene 
Kiesewetter has recovered from her bad illness and 
thinks of accompanying her mother on an excursion 
to Gratz. Should this take place, Schwammer! 
(Schubert) and I shall be taken as guides on the 
journey, and thus we may have a chance of seeing 
you allin a few months.” This came to nothing, but 
in April Jenger writes again: ‘ The little volume of 
songs by friend Schubert, which he dedicates to 
you, is already in the Emperor’s hands; when Schu- 
bert and I come to you, and this will doubtless be at 
the end of August, we will take care to bring with us 
some copies.” But the friends intended first to visit 
Upper Austria. They had evidently talked of this, 
since the news reached Traweger, in Gmunden, and 
caused him to write to his old crony a letter which 
obviously reveals to us a spirit of personal in- 
dependence in Schubert’s character. For this reason 
we give a translation of the epistle :— 
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“ Dear friend Schubert,—Zierer informed me you 
wished once again to visit Gmunden, and he proposed 
asking me my prices for lodging and board, and 
desired me to write on this subject to you. You put 
me in a difficulty, and if I did not know you, and your 
perfectly candid straightforward way of dealing, and 
had I no apprehension of yournot coming to meatterall, 
[should ask nothing. Lest, however, it should occur 
to you that you would be a burden, and in order that 
you may remain without let or hindrance as long as 
you please, just listen tome. For your room which 
you before occupied, and for your three meals a day, 
pay me at the rate of 50 kreutzers per day, and 
anything you drink let it be an extra.” 

As already stated, Schubert went ncither to 
Gmunden nor to Gratz, and one of Jenger’s letters 
to Madame Pachler tells us very plainly the reason 
why. He speaks of the “not very brilliant financial 
state” of his friend Schubert, and distinctly says that 
pecuniary difficulties stood in the way of a holiday. 
“But he is still here, working away at a new Mass, 
and on the look out—come whence it may—for the 
cash necessary to support his immediate flight to 
Upper Austria.” This was in July. Four months 
later Schubert found a quicter haven than any in 


Austria-— 
Where his shattered bark 
Harbours secure till the rough storm is past. 
Perhaps a passage, overhung with clouds 
But at its entrance; a few leagues beyond 
Opening to kinder skies and milder suns, 
And seas pacific as the soul that seeks them. 


(To be continued.) 


MUSICAL DEGREES IN THE 
OF LONDON. 

By WititAm Pore, F.R.S., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

As Music has now been entered on the regular 
permanent list of Faculties in the University of 
London, it may not be uninteresting to put on record 
a brief account of the proceedings which have led 
up to this result. 

The University was founded by Royal Charter in 
the year 1837, for the purpose of conferring degrees, 
after examination, in Arts, Laws, and Medicine; the 
Faculty of Music, together with Science and other 
branches of knowledge, being added by another Charter 
twenty years later. It was only, however, in 1865 
that the propriety of granting degrees in Music was 
entertained. A Committee of Convocation was then 
appointed to consider and report upon it. This 
Committee placed itself in communication with 
several of the leading musical professors of the 
Metropolis, and the general tenor of their replies 
was decidedly in favour of the suggestion that 
degrees in Music should be conferred by the Univer- 
sity. ‘he want of some metropolitan attestation of 
proficiency in musical science appeared from these 
communications to be much felt, and it was thought 
that a degree given by a University on the basis of 
an examination that should test the thoroughness of 
the candidates’ attainments would be accounted a 
higher distinction than the certificate of any purely 
professional body. 

But a difficulty arose, as there seemed to be, at 
that time, a general concurrence of opinion among 
the professional musicians consulted against requir- 
ing from candidates for musical degrees that they 
Should have passed the Matriculation Examination 
of the University. It was represented that a large 
Proportion of those whose natural bent led them 
to devote themselves to music as a profession began 
the study and practice of music whilst other youths 
of the same age were still at school, and that, how- 
ever advantageous it might be for them to prolong 
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their general education sufficiently to prepare them 
for Matriculation, it would only be in exceptional 
cases that such prolongation would be possible. 

The Committee of Convocation, on the other hand, 
did not deem it expedient that degrees in Music should 
be conferred on any exceptional conditions, and con- 
sidered that every one receiving an academical dis- 
tinction ought to give evidence of general culture as 
well as of special proficiency. 

Under these circumstances the matter stood in abey- 
ance again for some years. But the musicians seem 
to have become somewhat ashamed of the slur that 
had been cast upon them by calling in question their 
general culture, and in 1876 a memorial was presented 
to the Senate asking for a reconsideration of the 
subject. The following are the important passages :— 

It is well known to us that some few years back your learned Board 
instituted an inquiry respecting the desirability of rendering available 
the Degrees in the Faculty of Music, and to that end examined certain 
persons of high position and eminence in the profession of music, from 
whom information was obtained to the effect that it would be useless 
to expect from candidates for musical degrees the standard of general 
culture which is required of candidates for a!: other degrees of the 
University in the Matriculation Examination. 

Your memorialists would now respectfully submit that since the 
time of the inquiry referred to there has been a rapid advance in 


| general education amongst all classes of society, and that in the event 


of your being induced to reconsider this subject, a number of persons 
would be found both willing and fit to submit themselves to a prelimi- 
nary test of the kind prescribed by the University. 

Your memorialists would also point to the more than tenfold increase, 
since the time referred to, in the number of persons who desire and 
otier themselves for degrees or other certificates in music, with the 
natural inference that if such degrees were instituted by the University 
of London, a further impetus would be given to this desirable movement. 

In conclusion, the undersigned are persuaded that the institution of 
Degrees in Music by the University of London would, in forming an 
additional recognition of the status of the musical profession, sensibly 
tend to the advancement of musical learning, and, therefore, to the 
wider culture and refinement of the community. 


The Memorial, dated 22nd February, 1876, was 
professedly from ‘* The Council of Trinity College, 
London,” but it had fifty-nine signatures, among 
which were George Cooper, Dr. Edward Dearle, John 
Ella, Edward J. Hopkins, H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 
Dr. C. Steggall, LE. H. Turpin, Julius Benedict, 
Michael Costa, John Goss, George J. Elvey, Arthur 
Sullivan, Dr. J. F. Bridge, and the organists of the 
Cathedrals of Lichfield, Norwich, Ely, Carlisle, 
Chester, Peterborough, Salisbury, Bristol, Lincoln, 
Hereford, Durham, Ripon, and Canterbury. 

The Senate referred this Memorial to a Committee 
of their own body, who reported on the matter on the 
25th of May, 1876. The following extracts from their 
report will show the conclusions they arrived at :— 


The Memorial is backed by the signatures, not only of several of the 
more eminent musical professors of the Metropolis, but also of many 
Cathedral organists in the provinces ; and the Committee are disposed 
to attach considerable weight to it, as an expression of the opinion of 
musicians most distinguished by that scientific ability of which, rather 
than of technical proficiency, an Academic Degree would be the 
attestation. 

Several considerations have weighed with the Committee in favour 
of the prayer of the Memorial. There can be no doubt that the value 
of that extended scheme of school education which the University 
has promoted from the first, has come to be more generally recognised 
on the part of the public generally, as on that of the musical profession. 
A musical degree therefore, which should carry the attestation of 
general culture, would be a deserved advantage to its possessor. .. . 
Again there has been of late years a great improvement in those 
Cathedral schools in which the choristers (a class that furnishes no 
small proportion of each rising generation of musicians) receive a 
general education concurrently with their musical training. This 
improvement would make it far more easy for youths thus educated to 
prepare themselves to pass the Matriculation Examination. ... The 
Committee do not think it necessary to point tothe increased and ever 
increasing interest taken by the intelligent portion of the public in 
the higher order of music, as a reason for the recognition of this sub- 
ject by a University which aims to promote education in its largest 
sense, such increase being a matter of general notoriety. 

They concur in recommending to the Senate that the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor in Music should be instituted on the basis of the 
Matriculation Examination; * and that candidates for these degrees 
should be required, in the first instance, to show a competent know- 
ledge of Acoustic Science, of the construction and action of musical 
instruments (including the organ of voice in man), and of the Theory 
of Harmonics as recently developed by Helmholtz and other physicists ; 
and, at subsequent examinations, to give evidence of their proficiency 
in the Science of Music properly so called. 





* All the Universities now require preliminary proof of a certain 





stancard of general education.—W. P. 
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This recommendation was considered and discussed, 
and was finally agreed to, and it only remained to 
settle the form and conditions of the proposed exami- 
nations. The Senate did me the honour of consulting 
me (through their Registrar, the late respected Dr. 
Carpenter) on the subject, and requested me, towards 
the end of the year, to draw up a scheme for their 
consideration. 

After conferring with many musical friends whose 
opinion I valued, I sent this scheme in in March 
1877. It was printed and submitted, partly through 
myself, and partly through the memorialists, 
to many distinguished authorities, including the 
Professors at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin. The opinions and suggestions elicited 
were then considered by the Senate and led to some 
slight alterations, resulting in the Regulations which 
were definitely adopted and circulated by the 
University. 

It was, however, decided that the examinations 
should be, at first, worked provisionally, and Dr. 
Stainer and myself were appointed provisional 
Examiners in Music for the purpose. They com- 
menced in 1878, and have been continued every year 
to the present time. The following tables show the 
results :— 

FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE. 








INTERMEDIATE. FINAL. 
y — a ae = — 
Candidates. Passed. Candidates. Passed. 
TBS cs ace 8 5 oes is 
187Q woe ove 9 8 I ous 
3 3 2 
2 2 ad 
6 3 2 
oF 2 2 
6 2 I 
5 I . 
41 I4 v4 
FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREI 
ISSI I I 
1884 2 2 
1885 2 2 
Totals... 3 3 2 2 


The Doctor’s Degree being now completed, and 
the working of the whole scheme being considered 
satisfactory, the Senate have this year placed the 
Taculty of Music on the same footing as the other 
Faculties in their list. 

The regulations will be found in the Calendar for 
each year, or may be obtained on application to the 
University; but I may here offer a few remarks upon 
them. 

Each degree, the Bachelor as well as the Doctor, 
requires two examinations, an intermediate and a 
final one. The Intermediate Examination for both 


degrees is devoted to the modern scientific prin-| 


ciples of music. At the time of the establishment 


of these degrees such a requirement was new, or | 


at least what was required at the other Universities in 
that way was very little.} It is no business of mine 
here to argue with those who think that knowledge 
of this kind ought not to be required for a Musical 
Degree—suflice it to say that the University, true to 
the high position they have always taken in Modern 
Science generally, determined that it should be so. 
What I had to do was to draw out some scheme 
which should fulfil this condition without being too 
exacting for students of music generally. 

For the Bachelor’s Intermediate Examination this 
knowledge is by no means difficult to acquire. It is 





* Including one lady. 

+ Cambridge now requires a preliminary scientific examination 
analogous to that of the London University. At Oxford and Dublin, 
subjects of this kind may be examined upon at the pleasure of the 
Professor, but no express conditions regarding them are laid down in 
the Regulations. 


divided into two parts, which are taken by the 
Examiners in Physics and Music respectively. The 
physical parts comprehend— 

The relations between musical sounds and the vibrations of sonorous 
bodies, as affecting the pitch of the sounds. 

The simpler properties of stretched strings, and the sounds pro. 
duced by them; compound vibrations ; nodes, 

The nature of harmonics. 

The general theory and simpler phenomena of compound sounds, 

The theoretical nature of consonance and dissonance, as determined 
by Helmholtz. 

All this may be easily learnt by moderate reading 
in Helmholtz, and other similar works, without any 
special scientific training. 

The musical part of this Intermediate Examination 
comprises— 

The theoretical nature and value of musical intervals. 

The theoretical construction of the modern scales. 

‘Temperament. 

Melody, time, rhythm. 

The principles of the construction of chords. 

The history of music, in sc far as it relates to the growth of musical 
forms and rules. 

This corresponds to the ordinary rudimentary 
theory of music, without a knowledge of which no one 
could aspire to the character of a musician. 

The Vinal Examination for the Bachelor’s Degree is 
entirely in the hands of the Musical Examiners. In 
arranging this I felt I could not do better than follow 
the practice of the other Universities, which I found 
very positive and consistent. 

I knew that efforts would be made to induce the 
University to relax the strictness of this examination, 
| and that these might come from two different classes 
of persons: (1) from those skilled in the theory but 
who were deficient in practical musical acquirements; 
and (2) from practical musicians who had not troubled 
| themselves about the higher branches of composition, 
| calling them ‘ antiquated,” ‘ useless,” and so on. I 
however urged the authorities to deprecate any such 
relaxation, pointing out that the requirements insisted 
on were precisely those things that distinguished the 
/sound and thorough musician from the superficial 
|one; and I added that it would be a real misfortune 
for the art if such distinctions were conferred under 
| less stringent musical qualifications than those which 
jhad been judged by the other Universities, after 
much practical experience, to be proper and fair. 
The Senate agreed in this view. 

The first of the practical requirements is the 
Exercise. This is the chief test of competence in 
Practical Composition. It must be a vocal work 
containing real five-part counterpoint, with accom- 
paniments for a quintet string band; and it is 
essential that it must be a good composition in a 
musical point of view. 

We have had some curious experience in regard to 
the last condition. There have been sometimes laid 
before us exercises which, at first sight, appeared to 
‘fulfil the technical requirements, but which, when 


| examined, proved to be merely assemblages of notes. 








|put mechanically together, without any musical 
| merit, and which, therefore, we felt could not entitle 
| their authors to a high distinction of an essentially 
| musical character. 

If the exercise is approved, the candidate has to 
pass a final examination specified as follows— 

Practical harmony and thorough-bass. 

Counterpoint, in not more than five parts, with canon and fugue. 

Form in musical composition. 

Instrumentation, so far as is necessary for understanding and read- 
ing a full score. 

Arranging for the pianoforte from an instrumental score. , 

A critical knowledge of the full scores of such standard classical 
compositions as shall be announced beforehand. 

This cannot fail, in the first place, to show whether 
the exercise fairly represents the candidate’s musical 
ability; and secondly, to test the extent of his 
knowledge on points that the exercise would not 
display. In former times the exercise was the only 
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test, but the introduction of the additional examina- 
tion has been a great improvement. 

The Doctor’s Degree may be taken two years after 
that of Bachelor. It also requires two examinations. 

The Intermediate Examination for the Doctor's Degree 
implies, of course, higher theoretical knowledge, as 
this degree ought only to be the reward of much 
patient study; but still, in arranging the heads of it, 
I endeavoured to include only what could be mastered 


by persons of ordinary education and ability, and to| 


For Mus. Doc. 
(a) Playing at sight from a full orchestral score. 
(b) Extempore composition, in regular form, ona given subject. 

Any candidate otherwise approved shall obtain a distinguishing 
mark for merit in these particulars. 

When the candidate has passed his final Mus. Doc. 
examination, his exercise has to be publicly per- 
formed. ‘This requirement was insisted on at other 
Universities, but it had been objected to on the 
| ground of the expense to the candidate. After some 
discussion, the condition of performance was omitted 


make it still independent of any special mathematical | for the Bachelor's Degree, but was retained for the 


or scientific learning. 
The physical part includes— 


The phenomena of sound in general, and the general 
aerial sound-waves. 


nature of 


The special characteristics of musical sounds: the physical causes | 


determining their pitch, loudness, and quality. Standards ef pitc! 

The more elaborate phenomena of compound sounds. 

The theoretical nature of the sounds of musi 
various kinds, including the human voice. The principles of stretche 
strings. é 

The phenomena attending the combinations of two sounds. 
various theories proposed for the explanation of conso 
sonance. Beats. Resultant or combination tones. 

In the musical part are included— 

The theoretical nature and values of musical intervals, and the 
philosophical modes of defining and representing them. 

Musical scales. The scales of various nations, and of the Greeks 
in particular. The theoretical construction of the modern scales. 

The theory of temperament and its various practical applications. 

The Greek and the Church modes, and their relation to modern 
tonality. 

The history of measured music, of harmony, and of counterpoint. 

The principles of melodial progression. 

The theoretical nature of chords generally, and in particular of the 
various concords and discords in ordinary use ; also of discords arising 
accidentally, ; 

The theoretical principles governing progression 
especially those connected with discords. 

The theoretical principles determining th¢ es of counterpoint. 
The general distinction between physical and cesthetical or artistic 
principles, as bearing on musical forms and rules. 

It will be seen that much reference is made to 
matters of musical history. These are not merely 
dry facts and dates, but they have an important 
bearing on the principles of the art, for it is im- 
possible to understand many points of musical theory 
without knowing how the forms have grown up in 
which they are embodied. 

This test being passed, the I’inal Doctor's Exvami- 
nation is begun, like the Bachelor’s, by writing an 
exercise. 








ance and dis- 








in harmony, 









Doctor’s, on the understanding that the mode of 
production should be settled by the examiners. 

In the case of the Doctor’s Degrees lately conferred, 
Dr. Stainer and myself decided that orchestral 
instruments might be dispensed with, the accom- 
| paniments being arranged by the composer for four 





ical instruments of | hands on the pianoforte, with a harmonium. ‘This 
was found successful; the performance gave a 

Btu ? : 
The| fair idea of the nature and merits of the com- 


| positions (which in this case were very excellent) ; 
| the arrangement and conducting furnished further 
| tests of the qualifications of the candidate; the ex- 
| pense was very trifling ; and the little éclat, given by 
|the ceremony to the Degree, was considered suit- 
‘able and advantageous by the authorities of the 
| University. 


| So far, therefore, the experiment of the Musical 


| Degrees at the University of London has been fully 


This must be a work of some magnitude, | 


for voices and full orchestra, containing good cight- | 
part fugal counterpoint, with solo movements, and | 


‘ . . ie 
an instrumental piece in sonata form. 

If the exercise is approved, the candidate is 
examined by the musical examiners, in regard to— 

Practical harmony of the more advanced character. 

Counterpoint in eight real parts, with canon, fu; 

Form in composition, 

The treatment of voices in composition. 

Instrumentation for fuli orchestra. 

A general acquaintance with the names and epochs of the greatest 
Musical composers, and with the character of their works. 

A critical knowledge, in some detail, of the great standard classical 
compositions. 

I may mention that the late Dr. Hullah, when I 
consulted him on the proposed scheme, made an 
earnest appeal for the introduction of some qualifi- 
cation depending on the performance of music; but it 
was considered that, however desirable it might be 
to test and to certify education and skill in this 
Particular, such testing and certifying would be 
foreign to the province of a University, and might be 
far better undertaken by other bodies and institutions. 

At the same time I induced the Senate to insert 
the following paragraphs in their Regulations, as the 
qualifications referred to were of a high character in 
a musical point of view :— 





le . 
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Although technical skill in performance will constitute no part of 
the qualification for the degrees, any candidate may ofier to be 
examined in— 

For Mus. Bac. 
(a) Playing at sight from a five-part vocal score. 
(6) Playing an accompaniment from a figured bass. 


KUM 


| successful; and it may be hoped that their perma- 
inent establishment will contribute to the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of musical education, and to 
the improvement of general culture among those who 
practise the art. 

I may mention that this University differs from 
most others in publishing the whole of their exami- 
nation papers, in all Faculties, every year—a practice 
which is very advantageous on many grounds. 


THE ORIGIN OF HARMONY. 

Amip the correspondence which reached us too 
late to admit of attention in our July issue was a 
letter from ‘“*A Constant Reader,” asking for in- 
formation as to the exact nature of the indebtedness 
of harmony to Christianity. ‘Is it true,” asks our 
querist, “that harmony in music is the product of 
Christianity, or rather the Gospel dispensation, and 
that where Christianity does not prevail the in- 
habitants of that country have no idea of part- 
singing or harmony?” Now the adequate discussion 
of the issues involved in such questions might very 
well fill a volume, and it would, therefore, be obviously 
impossible to deal with them otherwise than sum- 
marily within the compass of a short paper. But in 
spite of these limitations, we hope to be able to make 
it clear that while we must admit the Church’s vast 
influence upon, and intimate connection with, the 
development of Occidental Music, it is as unwarrant- 
able to refer the origin of harmony to Christianity as it 
is to argue from the absence of part-singing in a people 
to their ignorance of the teachings of the Gospel dis- 
pensation. Now harmony, orthe combination of sounds 
of different pitches, is of a two-fold nature, vocal and 
instrumental, and almost certainly of a two-fold 
origin, as the researches of recent musical anti- 
quarians go a very long way towards proving. Readers 
who have gone with Mr. Rowbotham*—the latest 
writer on the origines of music—in his patient 
‘endeavour to piece music together bit by bit,” will 
acknowledge that by the time stringed instruments 
were in existence with curved frames, and having 
several strings of varying lengths, the combination of 








* Rowbotham’s “ History of Music,” Vol. I, Triibner and Co. 
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sounds of different pitches became possible. Long 
before that, as he ingeniously points out, as soon as 
for greater convenience in holding the instrument, 
one end of it had ** been made narrower, so as to be 
grasped by the left hand, directly the left hand went 
round the strings it could not help pressing them 
sometimes as it held them, and the difference of tone 
which the pressure caused would be at once noticed, 
and in course of time acted upon.” So that there 
was harmony 7m posse directly instruments began to 
have necks, and harmony in esse, though of a very 
rudimentary character, when the frame became 
curved. And for the causes which led to the curving 
of the frame, and consequent evolution of the harp, 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Rowbotham’s 
sensible remarks on pp. 215-216. But dispensing 
with the consideration of the successive stages of these 
primitive instruments, we are confronted with the fact, 
as attested by sculptural records, that as early as 
the 4th Egyptian Dynasty—the era of Tebhen and of 
the Great Pyramids—there were harps with six strings, 
while by the time of the 18th and 19th Dynasties, 
“The Augustan Age” of Egypt, as Mr. Rowbotham 





|own days. 


might be explained as a sort of drone bass, but in 
others the accompaniment moves about at varying 
intervals, and Mr. Rowbotham assigns to them a 
higher importance than the former class, because 
‘‘we shall find that in course of time these rude 
beginnings of independent notes blossom out into inde- 
pendent melodies.” In fact, he would regard them as 
the primitive ancestors of that system of discantus, or 
the manipulation of two tunes simultaneously, from 
which sprang counterpoint. (See Dr. Parry’s article 
on Harmony in Grove’s Dictionary.) 

We have seen then that, on the one hand, there 
are very distinct traces of the existence of some sort 
of harmony in the musical systems of the elder civi- 
lisations, and in particular in that of Egypt. And 
we have it on the testimony of travellers and explorers 
that savage tribes in different parts of the world 
have risen beyond mere chanting and unison singing 
to the conception of a rude vocal harmony. [rom 
this we are led to the conclusion that not only did 
harmony exist prior to the advent of Christianity, 
but that it is encountered outside its ken even in our 
There remains the question of the atti- 


calls it, the great harp had as many as cighteen.|tude of the Church from earliest times towards 


Now even the adherents of Archbishop Ussher’s | the 
chronology will admit that there is strong monumental] | inasmuch 


of harmony in music. Now, 


development 
ecclesiastical scales, as their 


as the 


evidence for the existence of instrumental harmony, | names declare, were the lineal descendants of 
though doubtless of a nature scarcely “ tunable” to} the Greek scales, which, though adapted for melody, 
our ears, at a considerably earlier period than that of | are notoriously inadequate for harmony, as we use 
the Christian Era. But vocal harmony is probably|the word, we are d@ priori led to predict that the 
referable to a different source, and here the eminently | history of the development of our modern harmonic 


practical remarks of Mr. Rowbotham are pointedly 
appropriate to the matter in hand: ‘ That other 


harmony,” he says, ‘‘ of voices alone, was in existence | 


before this (i.e., instrumental harmony) and owes its 
origin to other causes. And it owes its origin to the 
different pitches of the human voice. For since the 
world began there have always been high men’s 
voices and low men’s voices, and high women’s voices 
and low women’s voices, and whenever two of a 
different sort sing together they necessarily produce 
harmony. And so we find even savages employing 
harmony, for it comes easier to them than singing all 
at the same pitch. And they have learnt the art of 
regulating this easiness of singing to the require- 
ments of pleasing effect. For our ears do not like to 
hear two notes clashing together, but any other com- 
binations they accept, though some delight them 
more than others. And as to what are the most 
naturally pleasing combinations, we may learn this 
from savage harmony, and we shall find that thirds 
are pleasing, and fitths, but particularly thirds . 

and also the third joined with the fifth at the close.” 
The text is here illustrated by specimens of such 
savage songs, drawn from Ambros, Bowdich’s mission 
to Ashantee, and Engel’s National Music, in which 
these combinations are found. And he goes on, “ All 
these belong to one category, that is to say, they are 
in their essence, but many voices singing the same 
thing at different pitches, and the prescription of the 
pitches for the purpose of pleasant effect is a later 
addition which came as naturally as the prescription 
of certain pleasing turnsin simple melody. But there is 
another sort of harmony of a totally different kind 
among savages, which, I take it, is more important 
than this sort; and that is when some voices sing, 
not the melody at a lower pitch, but an independent 
accompaniment on their own account, thus standing 
to the melody in the same relation which the instru- 
ment did in its accompaniment, as we have just 
described.” And this second sort of savage vocal 
harmony he proceeds to illustrate by songs taken 
from Engel’s National Music and Wilkes’ United 
States Exploring Expedition. In some of these the 


accompaniment is confined to a single note, and 











system will prove to be largely identical with that 
of the secularisation of the art. As Dr. Parry 
remarks in the article already alluded to, it was only 
“the gradual growth of the perception of harmonic 
relations which modified these ecclesiastical scales, 
by very slow degrees, by the introduction of acci- 
dentals, so that the various modes were, by degrees, 
fused into our modern major and minor scales.” 
The earliest recorded examples of harmony proceed, 
it is true, from ecclesiastical sources; but as they 
date from a time when the Church was the sole reposi- 
tory of learning, we are not obliged to credit it with the 
invention as we are with the preservation of these first 
tentative efforts, though the presumption is strongly 
in favour of our arguing from the one to the other. 
Hucbald’s agonising progressions in fourths, fifths, 
and octaves are almost identical, in their general 
character, with that first class of savage vocal har- 
mony mentioned above, which has its origin in the 
greater case experienced by voices of different ranges 
in singing the same melody in different pitches rather 
than at the same pitch. Whether the discantus 
which succeeded the ‘“diaphony” of Hucbald and 
the similar etforts of Guido of Arezzo was the 
invention of a monk or not is doubtful, certain it is 
that it was early adopted for Church purposes, and 
was destined to play a most important part in the 
development of polyphonic music. “It is unfortu- 
nate,” continues Dr. Parry, “‘ that there is a deficiency 
of examples of the secular music of these early times, 
as it must inevitably have been among the unsophis- 
ticated geniuses of the laity that the most daring ex- 
periments at innovation were made.” That secular 
music was cultivated to a very considerable extent we 
gather from the work of Marchetto of Padua, a writer of 
the 13th century, who gives us specimens of chromatic 
progressions used in that class of music. Now the 
relation borne by the chromatic to the diatonic scale 
is happily compared by Mr. Rowbotham to that 
between an embroidered robe to a white garment, and 
the greater wealth and luxuriance which its employ- 
ment imports into harmony was long looked upon 
with disfavour by church musicians. If we were 
asked to single out the one especial feature which 
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distinguishes our modern music from that which was 
written before 1600, we should probably reply that it 
was the principle of modulation. Now it was not 
until the sense of the dominant harmony was fully 
realised, as a means of defining a key, and conse- 
quently of defining the transition from one key to 
another, that this principle could be fully carried out. 
And the realisation of this sense of the dominant 
harmony was, in its essence, a breaking away from 
ecclesiastical tradition. For “its very existence,” 
to quote Dr. Parry once more, “according to the 
modern acceptation of the term, was preciuded in 
most ecclesiastical scales by the absence of a leading 
note which would join the indispensable major third.” 
The only two scales which gave this leading note 
were those of F and C, and the former was theoreti- 
cally faulty and the latter regarded with disfavour 
as a ‘‘lascivus modus.” But in spite of this fact, and 
of the express prohibition of Pope John XXII, 
musicians felt their way towards the great principle 
of tonality by almost invariably sharpening the note 
immediately belowthetonic. Itis also significant that 
the best landmark for the division of the new from the 


to the nightingale as the cathedral aisle to the forest 
avenue. The most limited of the fine arts, by her 
technical conditions, the most conventional in 
material and method, what right has Music to a place 
next to Poetry—of all arts the freest, the most varied 
in range of subject, the most intellectual—in short, 
the highest? I may reply in a single word, which I 
hope will not be considered too rhetorical: Music 
speaks. ... As, however, I have tried in the case of the 
other fine arts, let us attempt to compare with poetry 
this evanescent and impalpable spirit of music, 
which here I shall, so far as possible, think of 
as separated from the words of a song or the 
action of an opera—absolute music according to the 
modern phrase. We have granted that it is nearest 
to poetry in its essence, and in its effect on the 
hearers... . The true reason why music has this 
magical and enthralling power . . . must be sought 
in a region where words, I fear, cannot enter without 
peril to the speaker. Analyse and define how we 
may, no one has ever caught and imprisoned in words 
the volatile vital element which makes poetry poetry. 
|... The poet himself cannot seize this essence... . 








old harmony is the appearance of the first modern | Intensity with tenderness is the only phrase, and in 
opera, marked by chromaticism and the use of figures | which I have tried to find an imperfect expression of 
to indicate harmonies. Here this sketchy survey of| it. Now it is, I think, precisely this mysterious 
the origin and development of harmony may cease. | element—this soul of soul—which music offers to the 
The history of harmony, as Dr. Parry truly says, ‘‘ is | sensitive nature. . . . Its invisibility is part of the 
the history of ever-increasing richness of combina-| magic and the enchantment; invisibility to the senses 
tion,” and it is not therefore to be wondered at that, in| answering to the vagueness with which music appeals 
the interests of severity and purity, the Church should| to the soul. It is the triumph of a poem to offer us 
have set its face against what it deemed the mere| definite images, distinct pictures: of music to 


extravagances of innovators. Thus we find Jean de 
Muris in the fourteenth century inveighing against the 
extempore ‘‘discanters”’ in whose artless efforts, could 
we but hear them, might probably be traced crude 
strivings after greater freedom, which culminated in 
that curious anti-papal revolt which we have already 
alluded to. Still this curbing and restraining influence 


| dispense with them, and pass beyond to the inmost 
| animating spirit which renders picture and imagery 
| poetical. If any attempt at definition be not too 
| hazardous, might we not, hence, define music simply 
|as poetry without words? But hence, also, this 
Fine Art differs essentially from the rest ; they move 
us actively, they call forth our latent feelings, they 





must have had at times a most salutary effect, and| interpret our higher nature to ourselves. Music 
as we have already seen if it had not been for the| (speaking always now of music absolute), in place of 
monks we should have known nothing about mediz- | leading, follows the moods of the mind, clothes them 
val music. But if the action of ecclesiasticism has, | with poetry, soothes or exalts them accordantly with 
in matters of musical theory, been conservative or|}the temper of the moment. The melody which 
even repressive, Christianity has never failed to brings tears to one hearer shall give another consola- 
exert an elevating and inspiring influence upon the | tion, beyond the reach of philosophy or poetry. A 
Musician, and it is to the sacred literature of that! slight change in expression, even in time, will turn 
creed that master minds of all nations still turn for) into a song of despair the symphony of triumph. 
the noblest subjects for illustration. | This adaptive, living quality, this immediateness of 
SS ; music, if 1 may use the word, seems to arise from the 

MUSIC AND POETRY. | material conditions of the art which here, as ever, 

REApErs of M. Saint-Saéns’s Harmonie ct Mélodie | secretly confine and govern it. Seemingly the most 
will not fail to remember the vigorous protest which natural music is, in fact, the most artificial of the 
he enters against the misleading views of music which | arts, the most conventional. Our scale, our melody, 
men of letters have formulated—views which have | our harmony are meaningless, if not discordant, 
gained acceptance simply owing to the literary fame to the majority of human ears. Even among 
of their propounders. The recently published lecture| the races which employ them they have proved 
by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, on ‘‘ Poetry compared with arbitrary and fluctuating. Mathematics show that 
the other Fine Arts” (see National Review for July), | the very intervals of the scale are irreconcilable with 
hardly comes under this condemnation, for the writer’s | natural law. The European earis gradually learning 
attitude towards music is in the main generously | newrules of harmony. Hence, perhaps, music is the 
appreciative. For the present, however, it is not | most modern of the arts, not, of course, in its practice 
our purpose to offer any criticism, but merely to/ but in the forms which now speak to us musically. .- 
Present our readers with the Oxford Professor of| Yet in this paradoxical art the peculiarities of music 


Poetry’s own words on the relation of the two arts. 
‘Why then,” he says, “is it natural to take music 
for our final comparison? Inher appeal to us music 
calls forth emotion even more general and indefinite 
than architecture, with less representation of nature, 
less power to supply or to arouse thought. The 
forms through which music speaks to the ear not only 
Present none of those natural appearances which 
sculpture and painting and poetry imitate or suggest, 
but have scarcely any real prototypes in the ver 

Sounds of Nature. The orchestra is as little indebted 


bring it nearer to the soul of poetry: they make it 
more fit to follow, to invest, to deepen our emotion. 
Dissevering it from the associations of the past, they 
render it more immediately and purely pleasurable, 
make it a more pervading atmosphere of intensity 
steeped in tenderness ; the interpreter of that sadness 
which lies always at the heart of joy. An old poet 
has sung this aspect of melody in two lines, which 
have in them no little of the art they describe: 


‘The mellow touch of music most doth wound 





The soul, when it doth rather sigh than sound.’”” 
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AttTHouGcu the full programme of the Leeds 
Festival has not yet appeared, enough is known, from 
the sketch programme and other sources, to give a 
generally accurate idea of the four days’ work. The 
following distribution may be relied upon:—Wednes- 
day morning, October 13, ‘Israel in Egypt”; Wednes- 
day evening, Mackenzie’s “ Story of Sayid,” selection 
from ‘Cosi fan tutti,” Prize Song “ Meistersinger,” 
Overture ‘Der Fliegende Hollander.” Thursday 
morning, Bach’s Mass in B minor; Thursday even- 
ing, Dr. Stanford’s ‘‘ Revenge,” Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony inC minor, Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night.” 
Friday morning, Dvordk’s “Saint Ludmila”; 
Friday evening, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scotch” Sym- 
phony, new Overture by F. kK. Hattersley, 
Overture to ‘ Euryanthe,” Schumann’s ‘“ Advent 
Hymn.” Saturday morning, Sullivan’s ‘Golden 
Legend”; first part of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul”; 
Saturday evening (extra Concert), “Elijah.” The 
vocal artists engaged are the following :—Mesdames 
Albani, Hutchinson, Anna Williams, Patey, Damian, 
Hilda Wilson; Messrs. Lloyd, McGuckin, McKay, 
Santley, King, Brereton, Watkin Mills. We are 
glad to know that the prospects of the Festival are 
excellent. Already nearly a thousand five-guinea 
serial tickets have been sold—an increase of fifty 
upon the last Festival. There are 494 guarantors, 
who are answerable for more than £20,000; and the 


a 


reserve fund amounts now to £1,100. 


One of the few Acts of the last short-lived Par- 
liament empowered the Queen to give effect within 
her dominions to the provisions of the Berne Con- 
vention on International Copyright. To that Conven- 





tion eleven countries sent delegates, and it was 
agreed, subject to ratification at home, that the} 
author of a literary or artistic work produced, say, in| 
England, should in all other countries of the Union 
enjoy equal rights with native authors, and have his 
property in the work protected to a similar extent. 
It was further decided that the right of translation 
throughout the Union should be reserved to an author 
for ten years, and, if not exercised, then cease; this 
rule being also extended to the representation of 
dramatic and dramatico-musical works. Hence, if an 
opera, first produced in one country of the Union, be not 
performed in any other country of the Union during 
the ten years succeeding, it may be represented without 
authorisation. These were the main points agreed 
upon, but it is important to observe that there is a 
certain measure of retrospective action, the applica- 
tion of the agreement extending “ to all works which, 
at the moment of its coming into force, have not yet 
fallen into the public domain in the country of 
origin.” The Act of Parliament (49 and 50 Vict., 
ch. 33) referred to above brings the British Empire 
within the scope of the Convention, repeals all laws 
inconsistent with its provisions, and enacts others 
limiting and regulating the powers of the Queen in 
Council as regards the application of those provisions. 
Reciprocity, for example, is insisted on. Before 
making any order with regard to the works of a 
foreign country, the Queen in Council must be satis- 
fied that the laws of that country properly protect 
the works of English authors. The law as regards 
translations is made to agree with the provisions 
of the Convention, and the Copyright Acts are 
applied to works produced in a British colony, sub- 
ject to the domestic law of that colony. Various 
minor arrangements are included in the twelve sec- 
tions of the Act, all tending to the fair and equitable 
protection of literary and artistic property, but the 
great point gained is that which gives to an author 


| 
| 





belonging to any country of the Union as much pro- 


prietary right in each of the other countries as is 


enjoyed by native authors. At last, then, the owners 
of literary and artistic property are, as regards Ger- 
many, France, Spain, Great Britain, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, and Tunis, protected from pirates. But 
one drawback exists. America, true to her selfish 
policy, holds aloof. She has recognised the principle 
of the Convention in words, but carefully refrained 
from doing so in deeds, thus reserving to her citizens 
the power—we will say nothing of right—which they 
have long so ruthlessly exercised. But America will 
enter the fold when it more fully appears that she 
has something to protect as well as appropriate. 





WuEkEN the Albert Hall was opened there were not 
wanting cynical folk who said that it would eventually 
come down to be acircus. If we may credit present 
reports, those prophets will eventually prove not so 
far wrong. Itis said that the seat-holders have met to 
consider a proposal for the establishment of “ a well- 
conducted and perfectly-controlled high-class music- 
hall,” with promenade concerts, ‘to a certain extent 
on the lines of those provided every winter at Covent 
Garden,” the arena being cleared for that purpose, 
and adapted ‘“‘ as a promenade where smoking might 
be allowed.” It is much more easy to believe that 
the seat-holders adjourned the debate on the proposi- 
tion till November next than that the proposition was 
ever made. ‘‘ To what base uses may we come at 
last !”—even when the “we” is represented by an 
edifice built as a princely memorial, and owned by 
the highest classes in the land. Shame and disgrace 
await the Albert Hallif this amazing scheme be carried 
out, and that which is sometimes called the ‘‘ South 
Kensington Ring” will have performed an act certain 
to be remembered if not admired. The decision 
rests with the seat-holders, but does their function 
begin and end with saying “No” or ‘* Yes” to the 
proposals of the executive? We trust not, and we 
hope they will bestir themselves at once. Granted 
that the Albert Hall should be a hall of music, why 
not organise performances of the highest class, and 
having an educational value, thus carrying out the 
original idea? ‘‘Oh,” it may be said, ‘they do not 
pay.” But is it the first business of the Albert Hall 
to return adividend? Surely not. The proprietors 
are wealthy people who, by their very position as 
proprietors, proclaim some interest in art and science. 
Then let them be prepared to lose money, as the 
guarantors of the Philharmonic Society and of our 
provincial festivals are prepared. It seems that the 
only alternative is a music hall—a gigantic ‘ Oxford.” 
Will the royalty and aristocracy of England stoop as 
low as ‘‘ Lion Comiques ” and ‘* Perfect Cures”? 





Errorts are being made to secure the patronage 
of English tourists for the present series of per: 
formances at Bayreuth. That is right enough. A 


visit to the Wagnerian Theatre has become a part of- 


liberal education in the sense that no man can be 
‘up with the times” who has not made himself 
acquainted with what goes on there; neither can he 
form an adequate idea of the possibilities of the lyric 
stage when governed by an inflexible regard for 
artistic results. This, however, is not the point just 
now. As regards attracting visitors to Bayreuth, it 
is certainly important that steps should be taken to 
provide proper accommodation. The average touring 
Briton is not sufficiently enthusiastic about any 
artistic cause to suffer for it with equanimity. He 
likes to be comfortable wherever he goes, and if not 
made comfortable in any given place, he stays there 
but a little while and never returns. This accounts 
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for Bayreuth’s unpopularity with most of those who 
have had experience of it. They call up memories 
of more than indifferent hotels, where poor lodging 
is supplemented by worse food and charged for at 
high prices, and they think ‘once, twice, and even 
thrice’ before returning to Bayreuth or permitting 
their friends to go without a protest. It would really 
be worth while tor the persons most interested in the 
Wagner Theatre to take this matter in hand, and 
work a hotel reform, at any rate for the duration of 
the performances, after which no reason would exist 
why local taste in the matter of accommodation 
should not be indulged as usual. 


A STATEMENT in the St. Fames’s Gazette to the 
effect that ‘‘no lady, except Mdlle. Louise Bertin, 
had ever produced an opera until... this note- 
worthy feat was accomplished by Miss Walter,” has 
been answered by Mr. Arthur a Beckett, who states 
that his mother, the late Mrs. Gilbert Abbot 4 Beckett, 
composed and produced two such works—‘ Agnes 
Sorel” and “Little Red Riding Hood.” The cor- 
rection is interesting as regards English female 
composers, and now let us see how far the Sf. Fames’s 
Gazette is right in respect of foreigners :— 

Maria Thérése Agnesis composed “‘ Ciro in Armenia” and one other. 

Villard de Beaumesnil composed “ Tibulle et Delie.” 

Charlotte Birsch composed ‘“‘ Jean Gutenberg.” 

Mdlle. Blahetka composed ‘‘ Les Brigands et le Chanteur.” 

Caroline Blangy composed “ Le Sou de Lise.” 

Mdlle. Collinet composed ‘‘ Le Fauteil de mon Oncle.” 

Hermine Déjazet composed “ Le Diable Rose.” 

Mdile. Dezéde composed “‘ Lucette et Lucas.” 

Mdlle. Duval composed “ Les Génies.” 

Carlotta Ferrari composed “ Sofia.” 

Sophie Gail composed ** Angela” and four others. 

Viscomtesse de Grandval composed *' La Comtesse Eva” and one other. 

Lucille Grétry composed ‘* Le Mariage d’Antonio” and one other. 

Suzanne Lagier composed “ Jupiter et Léda.” 

Mdlle. de la Guerre composed “ Cephale et Procris.” 

Mdlle. de Kerkado composed “‘ La Méprise Voluntaire.” 

La Baronne de Maistre composed ‘‘ Sardanapale ” and two others, 

Madame Marcelli composed “ Le Sorcier.” 

Madame Paradies composed “ Ariane 4 Naxos.” 

Mdlle. de Larochejagn composed “ La Jeunesse de Lulli.”’ 

Mdlle. Thys composed “ L’Heritier sans le Savoir” and four others, 

Madame Ucalli composed ‘‘ Emma di Resburgo.” 

Madame Ugalde composed ‘ Une Halte au Moulin.” 

Madame Viardot composed “ L’Ogre.” 

The foregoing does not pretend to be an exhaustive 

list, but it shows that female musicians have not 
, . . . . . 

been quite as idle in the domain of opera as our even- 

ing contemporary supposes. But it is significant 

that all their works are forgotten, and that only book- 

worms come upon the traces of them. 


Amateurs of Bach’s music will be glad to learn 
that Sir Arthur Sullivan, as Conductor of the Leeds 
Festival, has determined to produce the B minor 
Mass as far as possible in accordance with its great 
composer’s intentions. Hence there will be no 
“additional accompaniments,” unless a specially 
written organ part can be so considered, while, as a 
matter of course, no instruments foreign to Bach’s 
score are admissible. It is proposed to strengthen 
the flutes, oboes, and bassoons, to employ oboi 
@amore where parts are assigned to them, and to 
play the trumpet parts as they stand, on ‘German 
trumpets,” specially obtained. The corno da caccia, 
or bugle horn, to which Bach assigns a conspicuous 
place in ‘‘Quoniam tu solus,” presents a difficulty, 
but probably the German trumpet will replace it. As 
the Mass will be performed unabridged, amateurs 
may look forward to a very complete and, therefore, 
most valuable exposition of the Leipzig Cantor’s 
great work. 


‘Tue whirligig of time brings about its revenges,”’ 
and here is a Dean of Gloucester announced to preach 





the special sermon at the forthcoming Festival. 


Those who recall the state of things under Dean 
Law will get a vivid idea of contrast out of this. 
Dean Law, if he did not absolutely set his face 
against the Festival, invariably turned his back upon 
it and ran away. Of course, the inferior clergy, or 
some of them, imitated their chief, and on one occa- 
sion even removed their surplices, lest those gar- 
ments should be tainted by complicity in an unholy 
deed. Then, who does not remember how a canon 
of Worcester was imported, ostensibly to preach in 
sympathy with the Festival, but, Balaam-like, took 
the opposite course, and provoked the late Dr. Wesley 
to “play out” with the Dead March in * Saul.” 
All these troubles have vanished with the people who 
caused them, and now the Dean of Gloucester acts 
as a Festival steward, consents to preach the Festival 
sermon, and helps on the good cause in every way. 
Larger views come in with larger men. 


We regard the production of “ Frivoli” at Drury 
Lane Theatre as a sign of the times. Here is a 
shrewd manager, who has proved that he keeps his 
finger on the public pulse, bringing out a musical 
drama in costly fashion and at the most expensive 
house in London. “ Frivoli,” it is true, possesses 
very little merit. It has a poor story, worse dialogue, 
and indifferent music. But these defects are nothing 
to the point. The very existence of the work on 
Mr. Harris’s stage proves to what a large extent the 
public affect comic opera. Their education, brought 
to this pitch, is not likely to stop, but will go on and 
presently embrace music of a better character. The 
time will soon come, indeed, for a venture with the 
lighter masterpieces of high-class French and German 
composers, and for the encouragement of such works 
among our native musicians. Hitherto contemporary 
English composers have restricted themselves to 
efforts in “ grand” opera. They might with advan- 
tage drop this for a season and remember that the 
man who helps to raise a harmless and hearty laugh, 
as did Mozart and Cherubini—to name no others— 
is a benefactor of his species. 


Mr. TorrInGTon, who conducted the recent Musi- 
cal Festival at Toronto, is a man with a will of his 
own. At the beginning of the proceedings it was 
agreed that encores should not be allowed. A 
beautiful harmony prevailed on the question, but 
there came a moment when everybody abandoned 
the pact save the Conductor. ‘ Faithful among the 
faithless only he.” This was how it happened:—A 
lady artist sang to the immense satisfaction of her 
audience, who, like audiences in general, disregarded 
rule, and clamoured for ‘‘ that strain again.” The 
lady returned, bowed and retired, but still the 
applause went on and on. Under these circum- 
stances some of the committee had a happy thought. 
They ,would violate their own rule to gratify the 
crowd—that is to say, stultify themselves at the first 
opportunity on a question which, they must have 
known, was sure to arise. So these inconsistent 
though good-natured officials went to the artist and 
persuaded her to sing again. But they reckoned 
without the Conductor. The lady mounted the plat- 
form ready to ‘‘ oblige,” only to encounter resolute 
Mr. Torrington, who sent her back. He would keep 
to the agreement though the public clamoured, the 
committee prayed, and the singer was amiable. 
We should say that now the Conductor on the one 
side and the Toronto public on the other have arrived 
at a mutual understanding, which will ensure respect 
for rule hereafter. A Mr. Torrington is wanted 
amongst ourselves to bring about the same consum- 
mation in the same dauntless way. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


IN one respect the opera season at Covent Garden 
Theatre this year afforded an illustration of the Darwinian 
law of the survival of the fittest. Towards the close, the 


worn-out works of the Verdi-Donizetti school dropped out of 


the bills, and during the last three weeks the operas played 
were “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” ‘* Don Giovanni,” ‘“ I] Bar- 
biére,” “ Faust,” and “‘ Lohengrin,” a goodly list of master- 
pieces, differing greatly from one another, but each and all 
perfect in their way. The improvement in public taste 
having asserted itself so distinctly, it remains for some 
director with the necessary skill and tact to take the matter 
boldly in hand and re-establish opera on a firmer and 
purer basis than ever. Whether Signor Lago has strength 
sufficient for the task remains to be proved. He has not 





shown it yet, for the late performances were frequently | 


noticeable for incompleteness in those departments wherein 
managerial ability is specially required. The old familiar 
abuses were as rank as ever; artists were permitted to quit 
their parts and bow and smile to the audience or take 
encores at the most inopportune moments, while un- 
punctuality in commencing and absurdly long entr’actes 


prevented many of the audience from remaining to the end | 


on almost every occasion. The want of artistic con- 


scientiousness was most conspicuously shown in the per- | 


formances of ‘‘ Lohengrin.’ Signor d’Andrade, who was 
to have taken the part of Telramund, was ill, and although 
M. Maurel, who has often played the character, was in the 
company, yet he was not called upon, and it was wholly 
excised, and with it, of course, a large portion of the part 
of Ortrud. Such treatment of Wagner’s masterwork was 
nothing short of scandalous, and would not be tolerated 
abroad. While, however, the ensemble was generally very 
poor, individual performances of striking merit were by no 
means wanting. Beside those afforded by Madame Albani, 


character of the music. In this manner the season was 
brought to a satisfactory end, and nothing remained but to 
cheer the Conductor, which was heartily and deservedly 
done. It is to be feared that the series of Concerts was 
less successful, in a pecuniary sense, than usual, and, 
doubtless, the gentlemen most concerned will give the 
fact due consideration with a view to discover the cause 
and remove it. 

The autumn series, to consist of three performances, 
will begin on October 23, and the usual summer series on 
April 25 next. 


MR. CUSINS’ CONCERT. 

THE annual morning Concert given by Mr. Cusins 
took place at St. James’s Hall on the 5th ult. An attrac- 
tive miscellaneous programme was provided, and additional 
significance was given to the occasion by the presence of a 
full orchestra. Mr. Cusins appeared in the triple capacity 
of conductor, composer, and pianist, a prominent item 
being his Pianoforte Concerto in A minor. This work was, 
we believe, composed some twenty years ago, and it does not 
therefore represent Mr. Cusins’ powers in their fullest 
maturity. Nor, to speak candidly, is it likely that it will ever 
attain popularity, as it lacks the one great charm of spon- 
taneity or freshness of idea. Still it is by no means wholly 
wanting in effective points. The second subject of the first 
movement is melodious, and the second movement, a 
Romance, is written with refined taste. The Finale quasi 
Tarantella is unfortunately very weak and commonplace, 
thus leaving an unfavourable impression of the whole work. 


|The Concert-giver was also represented by his Overture 


the highest praise is deserved by Miss Ella Russell as Rosina, | 
Signor Gayarré as Lohengrin, and M. Maurel as Figaro. 
The orchestra, consisting mainly of young and vigorous | 


performers, was generally excellent, and the chorus, though 
small, was of better quality than in former years. It is 
said that the season has been financially successful, and 
that Signor Lago will continue the enterprise next year. 
Public support being forthcoming, it will therefore be 
inexcusable if the needful reforms are not initiated, and 
Italian opera made an artistic thing instead of a by-word 
and a reproach. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 
THE ninth and last of these Concerts for the season took 


place on June 28, in St. James’s Hall, the programme being | 


exclusively occupied by Beethoven’s Mass in D. It was 
expected that Bruckner’s promised Symphony would then 
be given, consequent upon its postponement at the previous 
Concert ; but for reasons which, doubtless, were good ones 
Mr. Richter had again to baulk the anticipations of his 
audience, and Bruckner to remain still unheard. His time 
will come, probably, during the autumn series, and, if so, 
nobody will be much the worse for a few months’ delay. 
The performance of the Mass was the best ever given 
under Mr. Richter’s guidance in this country, the fact being 
due in part to better acquaintance with a difficult text, 
but mainly, we should say, to the wise course adopted in 
strengthening the chorus by the addition of a number of 
voices drawn from the Leeds Festival Choir. The fine, 
sonorous tones of the Yorkshire singers, combined with 
their characteristic energy of attack and sustaining power, 
effected a marvellous improvement. Indeed, save at Leeds 
in 1883, we never heard Beethoven’s intricate and trying 
choral music given with better effect. The Londoners 
were stimulated by the presence of the Leeds people, a 
healthy emulation set in, and at times the results were quite 
startling as regards power and dash. We need scarcely add 
that a deep impression was made, or that something was done 
to weaken a common conviction that the Mass is impossible 
from any point of view embracing a thoroughly satisfactory 
interpretation. The orchestra did its important share of 


the work without challenging adverse criticism, and the 
solo quartet—Miss Marriott, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Winch, 
and Mr. Henschel—got through an arduous task as well as 
the most sanguine could have expected, looking at the 


** Love’s labour’s lost.”’ A new violinist, Sefior Diaz 
Albertini, displayed considerable talent in a Concertstiick 
in A, by Saint-Saéns. The rest of the programme, in 
which Madame Albani, Madame Scalchi, Mrs. Kendal, 
Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Signor Del Puente took 
part, needs no comment. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Jury has been a busy month for the pupils of the Royal 


| College, the list of performances comprising a repetition 


of the ‘“* Water Carrier,’ the annual Chamber Concert 
given in Prince’s Hall on the 14th, and two of the familiar 


| fortnightly Concerts at the West Theatre of the Albert 


Hall. Mr. Price sustained the title véle in the above- 


'named opera with the same geniality that marked his 





first performance, besides showing a decided improvement 
in the matter of intonation, while a second hearing only 
confirmed our opinion of the impolicy of assigning the 
leading female part to a voice of the operatic-contralto 
calibre. The Concert of the 14th ult. was noticeable not 
merely for the happy choice of pieces performed, but for 
the exceedingly meritorious manner in which they were 
executed. Beethoven’s String Quartet in D (Op. 18, No. 3), 
with which the Concert opened, was given with refinement 
and precision, the four players, Mr. Sutcliffe, Miss 
Donkersley, Mr. Kreuz, and Mr. Squire performing with a 
balance worthy of old hands. We have had occasion 
before this to speak in terms of high commendation of 
Miss Kellett’s capabilities as a pianist, and her rendering of 
Schumann’s exacting ‘* Etudes Symphoniques ” was marked 
by a greater breadth and warmth of expression than she 
has yet manifested. Nervousness obviously hampered her 
at the start, but much of the earlier and most of the latter 
portion of the work was admirably given. Miss Anna 
Russell has not a large voice, but its tones are of a sym- 
pathetic quality, her intonation is excellent, and her style 
pure, and on these grounds she is decidedly the most 
satisfactory of the soprano singers that we have yet heard 
at the Royal College. On this occasion her rendering, in 
English, of Giovannini’s ‘ Willst du dein Herz mir 
schenken” (generally and incorrectly ascribed to Bach) was 
a charming performance. Another welcome number in the 
programme was aselection from Schumann’s ‘“ Mahrchen- 
Bilder,” in which Mr. Kreuz, a promising young viola player, 
was heard to advantage. The Andante con variaziont 
from Spohr’s Double Quartet (Op. 89) and Mendelssohn’s 
Trio in C minor also served to exhibit the proficiency of 
the College instrumentalists, while Messrs. Price, Ridding, 
and Fischer entered with great spirit into the dramatic 
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* Sung at the Funeral of Mr. Henry Brapsnaw in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, on February 15, 1886. 
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Notr.—Part of the melody of “ Angelus ad virginem” is included in this Anthem. The tun 
a,’ o ine by Mr. 


the fourteenth century, and which is mentioned in Chaucer as sung by the * Clerk of Oxenford, 
Henry Bradshaw in 1832.—C. V. §. 
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feeling ot Meyerbeer’s trio, ** Pensae guarda” (** Margherita | varied and interesting programme to the somewhat sparse 
d’Anjou”’). but not unappreciative audience congregated in the Stein- 

The College Concert of the 22nd, with which the summer | way Hall on the evening of the 16th ult. Mr. Franko’s 
season closed, served to bring to a public hearing two] own selections were, with the exception of Go!dmark’s 
original compositions by pupils of the institution—a Piano- | graceful but unmeaning Suite, more calculated to display 
forte Concerto, by Mr. Charles Wood, and a setting of] technical dexterity than the command of sympathetic 
“OQ Salutaris hostia,” for chorus and string orchestra, | expre sion. As an executant, his performance of Mosz- 
by Miss Annie Fry. The former work is of a most| kowski’s tawdry Ballade, and, better still, of Corelli's Varia- 
elaborate and ambitious order, full of cleverness, but over | tions Séri 
Juxuriant in detail, while Miss Iry’s composition is simple} consideration. A word of praise is due to his intona- 
and pleasing throughout. Excellent performances of| tion, which, exc i two rare cases, was 
Sterndale Bennett’s beautiful ‘* Naiads ” Overture and} exceedingly true. Mr. Hens sang and accompanied 
Schumann’s Symphony in D minor (No. 4) opened and | himself in his usual masterly and intellectual fashion 
concluded a most enjoyable Concert. in Loewe’s “Die verfallene Mihle,” and three songs 
from his own cyclus, “Der Trompeter von Sak- 
kingen”’; Miss Carlotta Elliott gave Schumann’s * Frith- 
lingsnacht,” an insipid French ballad entitled ‘“ Pauvre 





















‘uses, proved him to be entitled to serious 











MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 





g 
TRUE to the new, and as it would seem successful policy | Jacques,” and Goring Thomas's graceful “ Nuit d’été”’—the 
adopted this season, Mr. Leslie secured some artists of the | last in her best style; and Madame Haas contributed two 
highest eminence to support the programme of his last | pieces by Chopin, 
Concert on the 30th ult. Madame Albani contributed the | 
y , _ rer tr, oo > : 2ctre’? ey > 7? aye “ . 2 vO . , rer Tr’ Wwrrer 7 
lovely prayer from ** The Spectre’s Bride,” and *“ Let the | MUSIC IN THE WEST. 


bright Seraphim”; Mr. Santley sang Purcell’s fine air | 
“ Let the dreadful engines,” and Mr. Lloyd the Preislies | 
from ‘ Die Meistersinger”; and M. de Pachmann played THe annual Festival of the Bristol Church Choral Union 
pianoforte solos by Raff and Chopin. Thus the scheme | took place in the Cathedral on the evening of the rst ult., 
partook of the nature of a high-class miscellaneous Concert, | when a larger number of choirs took part than on any 
and if the once famous choir is no longer a sufficient attrac- | previous occasion, and the manner in which the musical 
tion in itself, no blame can attach to the conductor for | service was rendered showed commendable progre The 
seeking to win the public by other means. But it is open to | choirs, numbering in the aggregate about 720 voices, were 
question whether the fault does not lie nearer home. Now! as follows :—Cantoris, Fishponds, Frenchey, Ashton Gate, 
that the season is over, no hesitation need be felt in stating | St. John’s (Bedminster), St. Paul’s (Bedminster), St. 
that the Leslie Choir requires serious reorganisation if it is | Savidur’s (Woolcott Park), Emmanuel (Clifton), St. Mary’s 
to maintain a position even by the side of the other leading | (Tyndall's Park), St. Paul’s (Clifton), and Christ Church 
choral bodies of the metropolis. Voices do not last for | (Cjifton). Decani, Eastville Mission Church, St. Michael's 
ever and, to put it in the most delicate way, a glance at | (Bishopston), Horfield, St. Mark’s (Lower Easton), St. 
the orchestra suggested the reason why the pitch was not} Barnabas’, St. Andrew's (Montpelier), St. James’s, St. 
maintained, and why the quality of tone was not good. | George's (Brandon Hill), St. Augustine's, St. Stephen’s, 
Besides selections from the familiar repertory, two new part-| St. Nicholas, and St. Mary Redcliffe. The Preces and 
songs were included in the programme; ‘“ Rove not to the Responses were Tallis’s ; the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Rhine,” by Mr. J. C. Ward, did not make much impression, | were sung to J. Barnby in E and G; and the two anthems 
perhaps owing to an imperfect rendering; but * All is | were « Rejoice in the Lord,” by John Redford, which was 
peace,” by Mr. Berthold Tours, is a charming little com- unaccompanied and admirably rendered, and Dr. Garrett’s 
position, and will assuredly be heard again. “Praise the Lord,” in which the tenor solo was taken by 
Mr. Morgan. Mr. John Barrett, the Conductor for the 
PRINCE'S HALL. year, directed the singing, and Mr. George Riseley was the 
Organist. The manner in which the service was rendered 
Tue Chamber Concerts given by three Italian artists, | throughout was deserving of high praise, and seemed 
Signor Cesi, Signor Papini, and Signorina Barbi, on the | thoroughly appreciated by the very large congregation. 
12th and 17th ult., would have received greater attention] On the evening of the 22nd ult. a number of ladies and 
had they taken place at a more favourable period of the gentlemen, members of the musical profession, assembled 
year. ‘The idea seemed to be to present examples of] by invitation at the Imperial Hotel, White Ladies’ Road, 
chamber music, vocal and instrumental, in historical order. | Bristol, to hear from Mr. J. Brotherhood, C.E., of Canada 
Thus at the first Concert, solos by no fewer than seventeen | (who is a native of Bristol), an explanation of the 
composers were included, commencing with Frescobaldi, |** Technicon,” an apparatus for hand development in 
1587-1654, and including D. Scarlatti, Couperin, Rameau, | pianoforte playing. Mr. John Barrett having introduced 
Bach, Handel, Graun, Jomelli, Mozart, and Rossini, with | Mr. Brotherhood, the latter said that the apparatus might 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata as an effective finale. At the | be new to them, but it had been in use elsewhere, and was 
second Concert thirteen modern composers were represented, | explained and illustrated at the Royal College at South 
but the only work of importance was Schumann’s Sonata | Kensington and at the Guildhall School of Music. What 
in A minor for piano and violin, Op. 105. Signor Cesi is | he desired to accomplish by means of his invention was to 
the leading professor of the pianoforte at the Naples Con- | make the hand sensitively responsive to the brain, and a 
Servatoire, and is an executant of great ability. He gave | struggling pianoforte player, who tried to overcome the 
Most satisfaction, however, in pieces requiring light and | difficulties of modern compositions, must make the hand 
delicate treatment, as in others he put forward a great deal obey the mind. The ‘Technicon,” as_ developing 
of superfluous energy, and his tone became hard and un- | technique, was explained, and its merits in developing 
pleasant. Very few pianists can fall into the Ercles’ vein|the hand for pianoforte playing were shown by Mr. 
without damage to themselves as artists. Signor Papini’s | Brotherhood, who seemed to have studied muscular action, 
Capacity as a violinist is too well known to need discussion, | and displayed the resources of his invention in a manner 
and we have had occasion more than once to speak in|that greatly interested the auditors. He stated that the 
favourable terms of the vocal powers of Signorina Barbi.| best way to use the apparatus was before practising the 
Her powerful mezzo-soprano voice has been well trained, | instrument, as the executive power should be kept in 
and she sings with much expression. The audiences at] advance of the interpretive power. In reply to a question 
these Concerts consisted mainly of foreigners, whoexpressed | as to whether the greatest executants had not succeeded 
their satisfaction in a very demonstrative fashion. independently of mechanical aid, he said probably they 
had, but how many Liszts and Thalbergs could be found ? 
: : WET ANIge EVAN et It was stated, incidentally, that by means of the ‘* Techni- 
MR. SAM FRANKO’S CONCERT. con,” the schiiveuess a touch on the part of blind 
By the co-operation of such artists as Madame Haas, | persons had been increased. At the close of Mr. Brother- 
Miss Carlotta Elliott, and Mr. Henschel, Mr. Sam Franko, | hood’s remarks, the thanks of the meeting were tendered to 
a clever violinist from New York, was enabled to offer a} him on the motion of Mr. George Riseley, seconded by Mr 
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F. Huxtable, for the clearness with which he had explained 
his apparatus. 

On the same evening a meeting was held at the house of 
Canon Percival to consider the best means of assisting the 
Saturday Popular Concerts, which provide good music for 
the people at a very low price. Canon Percival having said 
that it was only due to recognise the efforts of Mr. George 
Gordon, the enterprising Conductor of these Concerts, and 
his colleagues, by relieving them of any financial anxiety, 
Mr. Gordon proceeded to explain the working of the 
Concerts, and contended that it was highly desirable to 
continue their plan of having 2,000 threepenny seats, in 
order to bring the entertainment within the reach of the 
working classes. There is at present a deficit of £200, 
towards the defraying of which, however, £80 has already 
been promised in subscriptions. The loss annually has 
hitherto been £125, and Mr. Gordon therefore suggested 
that if this amount could be guaranteed the Concerts might 
be placed on a firm basis. It was finally resolved to make 
a special effort to wipe off the debt, and then to endeavour 
to raise such annual subscriptions as would ensure the 
efficient carrying on of these Concerts ; and for this purpose 
an Executive Committee was formed, with Canon Percival 
as president. 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW AND THE WEST OF 
SCOTLAND. 
(FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE music one hears in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
during the summer months is discoursed out of doors. In 
Glasgow itself it is provided in the public parks, where, on 
certain evenings of the week, very fair performances are 
given of dance or fantasia pieces with the lighter overtures. 
As a general rule, the class of music might be higher. 

A remarkable experiment in the way of Concert giving 
was tried on the evening of the gth ult. The public were 
invited to sail to Coulport, a quiet landing place on the 
Clyde, some twenty-five miles from Glasgow, to hear a 
performance by the West of Scotland Choral Union of 
“The Messiah ” on a hill side, and, the weather being fine, 
a very large number of persons, four or five steamers being 
required, availed themselves of the opportunity to hear 
Handel under such peculiar circumstances. About half of 
the oratorio was gone through under the béton of Mr. H. A. 
Lambeth, and the accompaniments were played by Mr. W. 
H. Cole’s band. The effect on the still evening was very 
fine, and the experiment is to be repeated. 

Under the auspices of the Ayr Burns Club, an open-air 
Concert was givenonthe 17th ult. The programme consisted 
chiefly of songs by the poet, sung to the melodies commonly 
associated with them, in harmony of four parts, the Concert 
taking place on the **Braes o’ Doon,” in the neighbourhood 
of Burns’ Cottage and Monument; 450  choralists, 
together with some members of the band of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, taking part in it. The harmonies were of a plain, 
broad character, as was perhaps best under the circum- 
stances, but yet more expression might have been imparted, 
the delivery being too uniformly metronomic and precise. 
With the aid of the instruments, judiciously disposed 
as they were, the pitch of the voices never 
dropped, of course, while the enunciation was very 
distinct, the words being quite plainly heard at a consider- 
able distance away. The Concert was conducted by Mr. 
J. Butler Cowap, Organist of Ayr Parish Church, and 
selections were performed by the military band under Mr. 
H. J. O'Neil. The day was a remarkably fine one, the 
beautiful surrounding scenery of sea, hill, and dale being 
thus seen to the best advantage. It is estimated that 
about 12,000 persons were present, many coming from 
Glasgow. 


MUSIC IN OXFORD. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE summer term closed with a series of Concerts, 
though unfortunately, in more than one instance, two 
Concerts were, with singular want of foresight, arranged 
for the same day. This was the case with those given on 
Midsummer Day, by Pembroke and Keble Colleges. At 
the latter Schumann’s “ Requiem for Mignon” and C. H. 





Lloyd's * Song of Balder ’’ were the principal items in the 
programme, Miss Bertha Moore, as the soprano soloist 
achieving a very considerable success. 

On June 28 the Philharmonic Society gave a performance 
of Schumann’s *‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, of which it is difficult for us, who hold that it js 
the duty of a critic to seek occasion for praise rather than 
for censure, to speak at all. We should, however, fail to 
do justice to the unfortunate audience if we did not enter a 
protest against Concert-giving in which the performers 
scarcely profess acquaintance with the music they are 
announced to interpret. Having said so much, we gladly 
remit this unfortunate performance to the oblivion in 
which all concerned must wish it securely buried. 

On the following day Concerts were given at Christ 
Church and at New College. At the former Max Bruch’s 
“ Frithjof”’ and at the latter Cowen’s “ Sleeping Beauty” 
were performed. Both were successful. Mr. Cowen’s 
Cantata naturally suffered very much from the want of an 
orchestra, and it is difficult to understand why it should 
have been condemned to appear under such a drawback; 
the manner in which it was sung, however, was admirable. 

On June 30 Magdalen College gave a Concert, in which, 
as usual, glees and madrigals, mainly of the English school, 
were relied on to give interest to the programme. A per- 
formance of level excellence was given, and the quartet 
of Academical Clerks was as effective as usual. 

In conclusion, some notice must be taken of the fresh 
initiative taken during the past year by Mr. John Farmer, 
who has become Organist of Balliol College. It is under- 
stood that his design is mainly educational, and that he 
proposes to make music more an integral part of college 
life than it has hitherto been. Time only can show what 
success will attend his efforts. As for the means, various 
classes for singing and orchestral practice have been 
formed, and two performances, on an average, have been 
given every week. Up to the present time all the best 
features in these performances have been imported from 
outside, but should Mr. Farmer succeed in his scheme, we 
may expect to see more Balliol names amongst the per- 
formers. The close of the first year’s work was celebrated 
by two Concerts, one of songs and ballads, the other con- 
sisting of a portion of Mr. Farmer’s ‘Christ and His 
Soldiers” and the whole of his ** Requiem.” 


? 


WELSH EISTEDDFODAU. 

Tuis year the National Eisteddfod of Wales, held last 
year at Aberdare, will go to North Wales again. The 
meetings are fixed for September 14, 15, 16, and 17 at 
Carnarvon. The musical adjudicators include Mr. E. 
Prout, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. D. Jenkins, and Mr. J. H. 
Roberts. The band contest will not be among the least 
important events, although the prize offered, £20, is not so 
arge as in some of the leading competitions. The test 
piece is Verdi's ‘ Rigoletto.” There will be three choral 
competitions. For the best rendering by choirs of from 
120 to 150 voices of—(a) ‘* Lord, our Redeemer ” (Bach's 
* Passion, St. John”), (b) “See what love hath the 
Father’? (Mendelssohn’s * St. Paul’), and two other test 
pieces, a prize of £100 and a baton for the Conductor are 
offered. ‘There is also a second prize of £20. There will 
be three test pieces, one to be selected by each competing 
choir in the second choral competition, in which event 
#40 is offered as first prize, as well as a silver medal, and 
#10 asa second prize. The third choral contest will be 
confined to choirs of male voices numbering from forty to 
sixty. Prize £25 and a silver medal. A number of vocal 
and instrumental solo competitions are to take place, and 
several important prizes have been offered for compositions. 

The National Eisteddfod will be held next year, it is 
understood, in London. Referring to this fact, a corres- 
pondent to the Times wrote in July as follows:—‘ In the 
rites and ceremonies of the old British meeting, there will 
be found much of antique interest. The greatest interest, 
however, will be centred in the competitions, in which both 
the competitors and the audience will find a lively concern. 
Amongst recent supporters of the National Eisteddfod may 
be mentioned such men as Lord Aberdare, Dean Vaughan, 
and Archdeacon Griffith, Mr. Matthew Arnold found 
his way to Aberdare last year, and essayed to deliver an 
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apposite speech to a large assemblage of his Celtic and other 
friends. It is desirable that a lingering supposition on the 
part of some of the inhabitants of Wales that English 
people proper only regard the institution with ridicule 
should be dispelled. There is a great disposition on the 
art of English residents in Wales to attend the old meet- 
ings, especially as a great part of the proceedings is now 
conducted in the English language. Public matters are 
open to public criticism, and Eisteddfodau cannot be 
exempted from the rule. 
Celtic origin does not save the institutions of modern 
Wales from criticism if they deserve it. It cannot be 


gainsaid that Eisteddfodau, however good the fun- 
damental principle of competitive meetings may be, 
have frequently resulted in disgraceful squabbles, 


and that room has thus been afforded for remarks not 
altogether congratulatory. It must be recollected that the 
competitions are entered into on certain specified con- 
ditions, and the adjudicators are appointed by the Welsh- 
men themselves. It might well be asked why, therefore, 
should Welshmen so often rebel ? 
themselves? Are they not courageous enough to accept 


defeat where defeat is more likely perhaps than victory ? | 
The coming of the National Eisteddfod to London, also | 


suggests the fact that English writers have before now 
spoken of the Eisteddfod in appreciative terms, and have 
even recommended the adoption of an annual gathering, 


on similar lines, but with modified arrangements, so as to | 


make it in some way representative of the British Empire.” 
A musical Eisteddfodd was held at Aberdare Market- 
place on the 12th ult. The prizes and expenses amounted 


to nearly £200, and about 3,000 persons were admitted to | 


the hall. The President and Conductor was Rev. B. Evans, 
who alluded to the appreciatory statements in the Times, 
in reference to the next National Eisteddfod to be held at 


London, and expressed the opinion that there was no pre- | 


judice on the part of English people towards the Eisteddfod 
now. He hoped indeed that everything would be done to 
render that meeting a thorough success. The adjudicators 
were Dr. J. Farmer, Mr. David Jenkins, Aberystwith; 
Mr. J. T. Rees, Mr. T. Martin, Birmingham (brass 
band contest); Mr. J. ) 
playing). Pianist, Mr. R. Howells, Aberdare. Brass 
Band Contest.—Test piece, ‘‘ The Heavens are telling,” 
first prize, £10, Mountain Ash Brass Band. Second 
prize, £5, Ferndale. Choral Competition, ‘Then round 
about the starry throne.” Capcoch Choir took the 
prize of £10, and the Conductor received £1. 
Choral Competition. Prize £100. Test piece, ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God.” Three choirs competed, and the prize was 
divided between Aberdare Choral Union and Mountain 
Ash Harmonic Society. Dr. Farmer spoke in a very 
eulogistic manner of the natural vocal abilities of the 
Welsh; and, at his request, the three choirs united (under 
his leadership) repeated the test piece. 


THE TORONTO MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tus great Festival, which commenced on June 15, has 
proved a phenomenal success, a result due in a great 
measure to the energy displayed by all who had the arrange- 
ment of the details of the undertaking, but more especially 
to the unwearied exertions of the Conductor, Mr. Tor- 
tington, whose work in training choir and orchestra cannot 
be over-estimated. From the voluminous notices of the 
local press, all of which are most enthusiastic in praise both 
of the works performed and their rendering, we select the 
following, commencing with the Toronto World :— 

“Who that was present at the opening Concert of the 
Musical Festival last night will ever forget the scene that 
charmed him? The mammoth building was filled by 
nearly three thousand people, among whom were hundreds 
of Toronto’s very best citizens... . . Gounod, the composer 
of ‘Death and Life,’ or ‘ Mors et Vita,’ as it is called in the 
Latin score, stands pre-eminent among our modern com- 
posers. His wonderful powers are not confined to oratorio 
alone, but have developed in almost every direction in 
musical composition. . . . The performance last night was 
given by the largest body of singers ever brought together 
at one time in the city of Toronto, and the result of the 
opening Concert of our first Musical Festival must have been 


The fact that they are of 


Have they no faith in | 


Bryant, Llantwit Vardre (harp- } 


Chief 


gratifying to not only those who listened, but also to those 
who have taken an active part in developing the scheme. 
The chorus was pretty evenly divided as regards the four 
parts, and gave evidence of thorough practice. They sang 
well together, and showed an attention to the lights and 
shades which was truly gratifying. The difficult intervals 
which occur in many parts were very creditably taken, and 
their attention to the conductor's bdton added greatly to 
| the success of their singing. The soloists who took part, 
most of whom had been heard in Toronto before, are of 
high reputation. The soprano solos were about evenly 
divided between Mrs. E. Aline Osgood and Mrs. Gertrude 
Luther, and these ladies joined in the various quartets 
which are interspersed throughout the work with Miss 
Agnes Huntington (alto), Mr. A. L. King (tenor), and 
Mr. Max Heinrich (baritone), who each had solos as well.” 

Ofthe opening Concert, and the performance of Gounod’s 
Oratorio, the Toronto Evening Mail says: 

‘With a massive chorus, large orchestra, solo singers 
{of continental reputation, and Mr. Archer at the organ, 
the oratorio was produced under most favourable circum- 
stances for bringing out whatever elements of power and 
interest it contained. Some remarkable effects were 
obtained, for instance, by the chorus in the ‘ Day of 
Anger,’ and ‘Which once to Abraham,’ which would not 
have been so apparent from a small body of voices. Speak- 
ing generally, as it is only possible to do under the present 
circumstances, it may be said that the singing of the 
chorus was admirable. The volume of tone was magni- 
ficent, while in regard to firmness, accuracy, and steadi- 
ness it would be difficult to say in what city on this side 
of the Atlantic better choral singing has been heard ona 
similar occasion. The solo singers gave, on the whole, such 
an interpretation to their numbers as would be expected 
from soloists of their reputation. The chorus and quartet 
‘While the wicked are confounded,’ in which Mrs. Osgood 
| took the solo soprano, created the principal expression of 
|the evening. It excited so much applause that Mr. Tor- 
| rington allowed it to be repeated.” 
| And in a glowing notice in the Globe we read :— 
| The opening chords of ‘ Mors et Vita’ at once struck 
| the audience with their solemnity, the effect being height- 
|ened by the terribly emphatic ‘A fearful thing,’ which 
|was the first idea the audience could gather of the tre- 
|mendous force of the unison singing of such a chorus. 

The chorus gained in favour with each effort, and it was 
gradually forced on the listeners that here was one that 
| possessed all the elements which characterise the trained 
| body of veterans. Few would think that it had been in 
| training only five months. Chorus after chorus was sung 
| with increasing effect, and when the music permitted it 
|was received with enthusiastic applause. The public 
| enthusiasm rose to such a height at the close of the quartet 
and chorus ‘ While the wicked are confounded’ that the 
rule ‘ no encores’ was perforce broken.” 

The Matinée on the following afternoon was numerously 
attended, an excellent programme being provided, in which 
| the principal singers took part. In the evening Handel's 
“Israel in Egypt” was given, of the performance of which, 
and the presentation to Mr. Torrington, the Toronto 
| Evening Mail gives the following account :— 

“The Festival Hail was crowded in the evening by an 
audience of nearly three thousand people. Handel’s 
oratorio ‘Israel in Egypt’ was most successfully produced, 
the performance of both chorus and soloists being most 
;excellent. The choral event, if anything, was more satis- 
| factory than that of the previous evening. The popular 
|choruses ‘The Hailstone Chorus,’ ‘The horse and his 
rider,’ ‘ But the waters overwhelmed their enemies’ pro- 
duced all their wonted effect, and the first mentioned 
number was repeated in response to the plaudits of the 
audience. The features of excellence which were noticed 
in the performance of the chorus in the ‘ Mors et Vita’ 
Concert were equally conspicuous last night. In_the 
solo numbers, the principal success was won by Miss 
Huntington. Her aria, ‘Thou shalt bring them in,’ 
was a striking example of smooth and dignified singing, 
the effect of which gained an added charm by the beauty 
of her voice. This number was repeated in response to 
the rapturous cries of encore from the audience. Mr. 
Babcock’s aria, ‘ Wave from wave,’ was finely sung and 
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elicited much applause. Owing to indisposition, Mr. Hein- 
rich did not sing, and his place was taken in the duet 
‘The Lord isa Man of War’ by Mr. Warrington. This 
duet aroused quite an exhibition of enthusiasm, which was 
renewed when Mr. Babcock was seen to shake hands with 
our local representative. Mr. Warrington, although called 
upon at such short notice, rendered the music with Mr. 
Babcock very effectively, and fairly won the recognition his 
singing received. Both Mr. King and Mrs. Osgood sang 
their respective solos in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
During the intermission Mr. Torrington was presented by 
Mr. Blight, on behalf of the chorus, with a clock and pair 
of bronze statuettes, accompanied by an address expressing 


—____.. 
—so much indispensable that he played both at Drury Lane 
; and Covent Garden on the same night. He is represented 
as having had a fine voice and a bright attractive manner, 
but, anyhow, he became a public favourite and reached 
the height of a singer’s ambition. On leaving the 
stage, Templeton gave entertainments after the manner of 
Henry Russell, and made a very successful tour in America, 
the incidents of which he took pleasure in narrating. This 
having secured him a modest competency, he retired into 
private life, fixing his residence at New Hampton, and 
cultivating his garden with the serenity of a philosopher 
who can afford to let the noisy world go by. 





the appreciation by the members of the chorus of his great | 


services in promoting the interests of the Festival and the 
cause of music generally. Mr. Torrington responded in 


brief but felicitous terms. The presentation evoked a series | 


of loud cheers from the chorus.” 

From Truth we quote a notice of the closing perform- 
ance of the Festival :— 

“The Children’s Jubilee, on Thursday evening, was a 
fitting finale to the series of successes which characterised 
the whole Festival. The school chorus numbered over 
1,400 singers. This immense number of children, the girls 
arrayed in pretty white dresses and the boys in black, and 
arranged tier on tier to the very roof of the lofty hall, was 
an inspiring and never to be forgotten sight. It alone was 
worth the price of admission. ‘The singing of the children 
was simply marvellous. The most diflicult passages were 
perfectly rendered, the pianissimo and siaccato parts being 
particularly fine. But the climax was reached in the ren- 
dering of Mr. Torrington’s stirring and dashing national 
air ‘Canada,’ which appeared in Truth when first com- 
posed. This piece was sung with wondrous zest, and at 
the end of the last verse the singers suddenly produced a 
tiny Union Jack and with the precision of one person 
waved the flag aloft, at the same time giving vent to a 
spontaneous cheer. The effect upon the audience was 
electrical. Hundreds rose to their tect shouting * Encore!’ 
‘Encore!’ The ‘Action Song,’ directed by Mrs. J. L. 
Hughes, was also rapturously received.” 

In an article, headed ‘* What ought to grow out of our 
Festival,” the Globe suggests that the Musical Committee 
connected with this undertaking should be formed into a 
permanent Musical Festival Association, that a Music Hall 
should be erected in Toronto, and an orchestra established. 
Assuredly such an idea is worthy of serious consideration. 


OBITUARY. 

JoHN TEMPLETON.—Readers of musical magazines which 
belong to ancient history are familiar with the name of 
John Templeton, a tenor vocalist, who, half a century ago, 
filled a conspicuous place before the public. ‘They must 
have been greatly surprised on discovering, a few weeks 
since, that the artist in question had been peacefully living 
out his life in the village of New Hampton down to the 
2nd ult., when he passed away at the age of 84. Templeton 
long survived his fame and even knowledge of his existence. 
He spent his last years in peaceful retirement, ‘the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,” and only on very rare 
occasions did he emerge therefrom. Once or twice the 
writer of this notice had the good fortune to meet him in 
society, and to enjoy a companionship which was not with- 
out much charm. Templeton was a fine, handsome old 
man, upright of carriage, having a clear, rosy complexion, 
bright eyes, and the bearing of a gentleman. He lived 
almost entirely in the past, and from the storehouse of an 
excellent memory drew, on occasion, a wealth of anecdote 
made the more acceptable by a racy Scottish accent and 
the gifts of a raconteur. Malibran was his heroine, as he 
was once “ Malibran’s tenor,” and to hear Templeton talk 
about that gifted lady was to draw very near to her indeed. 
The link is now broken, but it may be said of the old man 
that he sustained to the last the dignity of an artist, and 
died in honour and esteem. Templeton’s public career is 
not of much interest now, and a few words will suffice for 
it. Born in Riccarton, Ayrshire, in 1802, he made his 
London début at Drury Lane, October, 1831, and rapidly 
passed to a high position. Malibran selected him to appear 
in opera with her, and for years he was an indispensable man 





Ture Midsummer Examinations of the College of 
Organists were held on the 13th ult. for Fellowship, and on 
the 14th and 15th for Associateship. The following ventle- 
men acted as examiners: Dr. C. J. Frost, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, 
Mr. W. S. Hoyte, Dr. C. Warwick Jordan, Dr. Haydn 
Keeton, Dr. G. C. Martin, Dr. A. H. Mann, Dr. Dyer, 
Dr. F’. E. Gladstone, Mr. James Higgs, Mus. Bac., Mr. 
Walter Parratt, Mr, C. E. Stephens, and Mr. E. H. Turpin. 
In the unavoidable absence of Sir R. P. Stewart, Mr. C. E. 
Stephens distributed the diplomas at the Neumeyer Hall, 
on the 16th ult. The following is the list of successful 
candidates :—Fellowship (forty-six examined)—F. Broad, 
Wokingham; IF. Dewberry, Mus. Bac., Cambridge; J. F. 
Flitcroft, Bolton; R. Y. Mander, Leamington; J. H. 
Pearson, Brighouse; C. J. Wood, Croydon. Associateship 
(eighty-four examined)—J. E. Adkins, Belgravia; A. T. 
Arkless, Newcastle-on-Tyne; W. G. Bayley, Romford; 
E. F. Barker, Kentish Town; J. G. Barker, Matlock Bath; 
R. P. Barclay, Stapleton, Bristol; W. Crompton, [arn- 
worth ; W. Edwards, Hanley; F. de G. English, 
Godalming; A. H. Essam, Kettering; J. Hurst, Tollington 
Park; Miss E. L. McKnight, Enfield; W. H. Maxtield, 
Bowden; A. Pearson, Huddersfield; F. A. Sewell, Bel- 
gravia; W. Stansfield, Dudley; R. Steggall, Notting Hill; 
FF. H. Stokes, Kentish Town; R. H. Whall, Chelsea; 
W. O. West, Manchester. 





WE have received a circular from Mr. Augustus Charles 
| Kohler, advocating the adoption of a national musical 
pitch in accordance with that established at the School of 
| Music, Kneller Hall—viz., C 542 or A 455 vibrations. The 
lreasons he brings forward for this are that the only 
recognised musical pitch at present possessing any authority 
in this country is the ‘* Regulation” Army pitch, as given 
above, to which all military musical instruments used in 
the bands of Her Majesty’s Guards, Artillery, Engineers, 
Cavalry, and Infantry have for years been tuned ; and also 
| that tens of thousands of band instruments used by Volun- 
teer Corps, Village and Factory Bands, &c., not only in the 
United Kingdom, but throughout India, the West Indies, 
Australia, South Africa, and the Colonies are already 
furnished with complete sets of instruments regulated to 
the Kneller pitch. Of course this is a powerful argument; 
|; but we must not forget that vocalists will have something 
| to say on the subject; and the recent meeting at St. 
James’s Hall sufficiently proves that this is a matter which 
cannot be authoritatively decided even by the most care- 
fully selected musical committees. 





THE annual meeting of the corporation of the Royal 
College of Music took place on the 3rd ult. in the West 
Theatre, Albert Hall, the Duke of Westminster presiding, 
and the report for the year, ending April 30, revealed a very 
flourishing state of affairs as regards attendance, finance, 
and general achievement. The Montreal Scholarship has 
recently been filled up, and the competition for nineteen 
open scholarships in the Spring was marked by a higher 
standard of excellence than that reached at the previous 
examination. The election of five executants on wind 
instruments has greatly strengthened the orchestra, render- 
ing it almost independent of external aid. Amongst the 
more personal announcements of the meeting we may 
mention the election of Mr. Carl Rosa to the Council, the 
acceptance by Mr. Henschel of a temporary engagement 
on the teaching staff, and the offer of Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt, which the Council have accepted, to take two 
of her pupils, Misses Albu and Belcher, to Italy for purposes 





of study. 
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On Wednesday, 7th, and on Sundays, 11th and 18th 
ult., special services were held at Holy Trinity, Lincoln’s- 
inn-Fields, in connection with the Restoration of the 
church, sermons being preached by Revs. F. F. Goe, 
Canon Nisbet, T. Webster, Dr. Wace, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and by the Vicar, Rev. N. Bromley. During the last three 
months great improvements have taken place—the west 
gallery has been removed, and the organ and choir 
assigned their proper places in the chancel. A handsome 
painted window has also been inserted at the expense 
of J. Bateman, Esq., an old friend and churchwarden. The 
choir was augmented on each occasion, and rendered very 
efficiently ‘‘ The Lord is my strength ”’ (Lowe), ‘‘ As pants 
the hart” (Spohr), and “* Hear my prayer” (Mendelssohn). 
The soprano solos in the works named were sung by Miss 
Margaret Hoare in so finished a style as to create a pro- 
found impression on the congregation. The musical 
arrangements were under the direction of Miss Cope, 
Organist of the church. 

Tue Annual Fete of the London Sunday School Choir 
took place at the Crystal Palace on June 30, and was in 
every respect highly successful. The muster of choralists 
was much greater than on any former occasion, the gigantic 
orchestra not being able to seat them all, so that the alleys 
and approaches were filled, and there was also a throng 
around the entrances to the rear benches. The body of 
tone was extremely good; and all the pieces—especially 
“See the Conqueror,” by J. S. Wiseman, G. Merritt’s 
Anthem ‘Cry aloud and shout,” and Sir George Elvey’s 
“Crown Him with many crowns”—were sung with 
careful attention to light and shade; ‘*O Father, Whose 
Almighty power” (‘Judas Maccabzus’’) save in the 
balance of parts, being also an excellent example of 
vigorous and steady choral singing. Every praise is due 
to Mr. Luther Hinton, who conducted the choir to perfec- 
tion. The vocal music was effectively relieved by instru- 
mental selections, conducted by Mr. Oscar Barrett. 

On Saturday evening, the 24th ult., the members of the 
Royal Academy of Music Operatic Class brought the 
summer term to a close with the performance of a new 
operetta in two acts, entitled ‘The Two Polts,” libretto 
by W. Herbert Scott, music by J. Edward German. The 
work, which occupied more than two hours in representa- 
tion, was given from first to last with most commendable 
taste and skill, and met with the utmost favour on all 
sides. Mr. Musgrove Tufnail was successful in a high 
degree in his personation of the principal character in the 
piece, while Mrs. Wilson, Miss Annie Dwelley, Mr. 
Lawrence Kellie, Mr. Theo. Moss, and Mr. Frank Holt 
rendered very valuable aid in their respective parts. 
Several encores were demanded and complied with; the 
performance, no less than the composition of the entire 
work, being of a deservedly successful nature. 

Tue St. Mark’s (Notting Hill) Choral Society gave its 
first Concert on the 22nd ult., at St. Mark’s Hall, before 
alarge audience. The first part was devoted toa selection 
from Costa’s “ Eli,’ the vocalists being Miss E. Clarke, 
Madame West, Mr. W. A. Philpott, and Mr. F. Blake. 
The second part was miscellaneous, the principal features 
being Miss Clarke’s rendering of H. Smart’s ‘* Maid of the 
Sea” and ‘ The Wedding Day” (both encored), Madame 
West’s expressive singing of a Berceuse (‘‘Sweet and 
low”), and “The Man of War” admirably sung by Mr. 
F. W. Philpott. The choruses and part-songs were ren- 
dered with great precision and expression, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. A. Philpott, who conducted with much care 
and ability. Miss E. House and Mr. Warren Tear ably 
presided at the pianoforte and harmonium. 

Mr. Ernest Bircu, assisted by Miss Mary Davies and 
Miss Hope Glenn, gave a most successful Recital, on 
June 28, at Steinway Hall. A special word of commenda- 
tion is due to the songs ‘“‘ My true love hath my heart” and 
“Toil and rest,” composed by Mr. Birch and sung to 
perfection by Miss Mary Davies and Miss Hope Glenn 
tespectively. Mr. Birch’s varied selections afforded ample 
proof of his ability as a first rate artist, and he was 
Tepeatedly recalled by a numerous and_ appreciative 
audience. The violoncello solos of Mr. Stern, and the 
imitations of Mr. George Grossmith, added to the success 
of the Matinée. 
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THE Royal Normal College for the Blind has had three 
important gatherings in the grounds and large hall of the 
building during the past month. On the roth the Duke and 
Duchess of Westminster attended to grace the Prize Festival, 
on which occasion the pupils, 175 in number, exhibited 
their skill in pianoforte repairing and tuning, in gymnastic 
games and exercises, and also in a Concert of high-class 
music, the remarkable musical ability and training of the 
pupils in both vocal and instrumental performances eliciting 
frequent expressions of applause from a large and distin- 
guished audience. On the 19th the pupils gave a Concert in 
aid of the Holiday Fund, on which occasion they had the 
valuable assistance and co-operation of the professors, 
Messrs. W. H. Cummings, F. and A. Hartvigson, and Dr. E. 
J. Hopkins. On the 20th some 200 delegates from the 
Colonies attended the College and were entertained by a 
grand Concert and other examples of the studies carried on 
in the Institution. 


On Sunday evening, the 18th ult., after the usual church 
service, which was extremely well rendered, the choir of 
Holy Trinity Church, Gray’s Inn Road, with the assistance 
of some ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, gave a 
performance of Dr. Stainer’s sacred Cantata ‘‘ Daughter of 


Jairus,” The solos were well taken by Miss Fannie C. 
Atkinson, Mr. J. N. Atkinson, and Mr. C. Hales. 
The choral parts were excellently sung, especially 


the wailing chorus for women’s voices. The whole was 
accompanied with great skill by the Organist, Mr. R. F. 
Tyler; and Mr. J. H. Hutchinson conducted. The 
authorities of Holy Trinity deserve commendation and 
support in their spirited work, for we believe that it is 
intended to give a series of such performances, to include 
many compositions which the general public have seldom 
an opportunity of hearing. 


THE 209th consecutive monthly Concert of the St. 
George’s Glee Union was given in the Pimlico Rooms, 
Warwick Street, on the 2nd ult. The first part comprised 
a song from each artist, and three numbers by the choir— 
‘*God save the Queen,” “O who will o’er the downs so 
free” (Pearsall), and ‘“‘ The Shepherd’s lament” (Smart), 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Athalie ’’ occupied the second part. The 
solos were excellently rendered by Miss Kate Fusselle, 
Miss Louise Augarde, and Madame Osborne Williams, 
the lyrics being recited with fine effect by Mr. Cole A. 
Adams. The choruses were sung with marked precision 
and good expression. Mr. F. R. Kinkee and Mr. Herbert 
Schartau ably presided at the pianoforte and harmonium 
respectively, and Mr. J. Monday conducted. 


Ar the opening of the Royal Holloway College by the 
Queen, on June 30, an Ode (‘* Victoria”), written by Mr. 
G. Martin-Holloway, and set to music by Sir George Elvey, 
was sung in the chapel by members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, The second verse of the Ode is an 
unaccompanied quartet, which was excellently rendered 
by Miss Esmée Woodford, Miss Chester, Messrs. Hunt 
and Shepley. The National Anthem was sung in the 
Quadrangle by the united choirs, numbering about 300 
voices, under the direction of Sir George Elvey, and 
accompanied by the band of the Royal Artillery. As Her 
Majesty left, ‘* Rule, Britannia,” by the whole choir, con- 
cluded the vocal portion of the ceremony. 


A SUCCESSFUL evening Concert was given at St. Mary’s 
School, Balham, on Tuesday, June 29, on behalf of the 
organ fund. The choir sang several operatic choruses and 
also a new cradle song by Mr. H. W. Weston, A.C.O., 
the Conductor. Vocal solos were given by Mrs. R. Norton, 
Miss R. Williams, and Messrs. Moore and Bromer. One ot 
the principal items was Liszt’s.second Rhapsodie, arranged 
for pianoforte duet, and played by Miss Parker and Mr. H. 
W. Weston. The latter gentleman also accompanied the 
solos, and conducted the choir with much care and ability. 


THE sixteenth anniversary of the dedication of St. Mark’s 
Church, Lewisham, was marked by a special evensong 
held in the building on Tuesday, the 2oth ult., at which 
Dr. Stainer’s Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, and Dr. 
Bridge’s ‘“‘ Rock of Ages’ (accompanied by the composer) 
were rendered by the choir. The baritone solo in the 
latter was sung by the Choirmaster, Mr. R. E. Miles, and 
after the service Dr. Bridge gave a short Organ Recital. 
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THE daily programme of music performed at the Exhibition | 


of Madame Tussaud, in Marylebone Road, affords a good 
example of the practicability of putting forward high-class 
music at a popular entertainment. A recent programme 
contains such standard compositions as the Overtures to 
“‘ William Tell” (Rossini) and ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave” (Mendels- 
sohn); selections from Gounod’s ‘“ Irene” and Sullivan’s 
“ Mikado”; Marche Solennelle (Gounod) and Marche 
Hongroise (Berlioz); besides lighter music by Strauss, 
Gungl, Waldteufel, &c. The band consists of two pianos, 
harmonium, two violins, and double bass, and is ably con- 
ducted by Mr. F. Delevanti, who has been for many years 
connected with the music at this establishment. 


Dr. Brince, Organist of Westminster Abbey, adjudi- 
cated at the sixth Temperance Choir Contest held in 
connection with the great Temperance Féte at the Crystal 
Palace, on the 13th ult. Eight choirs competed, and the 
first, second, and third prizes were awarded to the Man- 
chester Temperance Choir (Mr. G. W. Lane), the Cardiff 
Blue Ribbon Choir (Mr. J. Davies), and the Temperance 
Choral Society (Mr. J. A. Birch). The Leeds and Welling- 
borough Choirs obtained honourable mention. Three 
great Choral Concerts, by 5,000 voices each, were given, 
under the conductorship of Mr. W. H. Bonner, Mr. F. 
Smith, and Mr. C. Wakely. 


AN excellent Concert was given by Mr. Walter Fitton 
at St. James’s Lecture Hall, Gloucester Place, on the 5th 
ult., when the powers of the bénéficiaire as a classical 
player were displayed to much advantage in the pianoforte 
part of Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B flat, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, Walter Macfarren’s Second Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin, Sir W. S. Bennett’s Chamber Trio for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and solos by Schumann 
and Chopin. The Concert-giver was ably supported in 
the instrumental department by Mr. Frank Arnold (violin) 
and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse (violoncello), Miss Margaret 
Hoare contributing vocal selections with marked success. 


Mr. W. dE M. SERGISON, Organist of St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, gave an evening Concert on June 28, at Prince’s 
Hall, under distinguished patronage, and with the co-opera- 
tion of several well-known artists. In the course of the 
evening the Concert-giver was associated with Miss Wini- 
fred Robinson and Mr. Leo Stern in a very efficient 
rendering of Raff's Pianoforte Trio in C minor, the pro- 
gramme likewise including pianoforte solos played by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, solo violoncello performances by Mr. 
Leo Stern (a pupil of Signor Piatti), and vocal contributions 
by Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Charles Wade and Gilbert 
Campbell. The hall was well filled. 

Ar the forty-second performance of the Musical Artists’ 
Society, held at Willis’s Rooms, on the roth ult., the follow- 
ing works were included in the programme—viz., Piano- 
forte Trio in D minor (Charles Gardner) ; Introduction and 
Pastorale, ‘La Sera,” for string quartet (Alfred Gilbert) ; 
Theme and Variations in F sharp minor, for two piano- 
fortes (Dora Bright) ; Sonata Piacevole, for flute and piano- 
forte (C. E. Stephens); String Quartet in B flat (Algernon 
Ashton); Songs (Mary Travers, George Gear, and Thomas 
B. Knott). 

WE have much pleasure in announcing that the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music has, at a Convocation recently 
held at Durham University, been conferred upon Mr. 
William Rea, the Borough Organist of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. A quarter of a century bestowed upon the further- 
ance of the best interests of the art is deserving of so 
graceful a mark of recognition, and we heartily congratu- 
late Dr. Rea upon his newly-acquired honour. 


THE ‘Boston Musical Year-Book and Musical Year of 
the United States,” for the season of 1885-86, by G. H. 
Wilson, has been recently forwarded to us, and deserves a 
word of praise for the extreme care with which the details 
of musical performances, not only in Boston, but in many 
other cities of the States, have been collected. Some such 
work would, we think, be extremely useful in this country. 


Mr. H. C. Tonxina has been giving Organ Recitals at 
the National Art Treasures Exhibition, Folkestone, with 
so much success that he has been engaged to give Recitals 


THE 173rd Monthly Concert of the Grosvenor Choral 
Society was given in the Grosvenor Hall, Buckingham 
Palace Road, on Friday, the 16th ult., when a miscella- 
neous selection of part-songs by Barnby, Stevens, Cellier, 
Bishop, Faning, Otto, Smart, and Caldicott was success. 
fully rendered. The soloists were Mdlle. Anna Lisa Borg. 
strom, Mrs. Luff, Miss Louise Bond, Miss Gibbs, and Mr, 
Henry Sunman. Miss Sophie Raven gave two pianoforte 
solos, Mrs. T. P. Frame presided at the pianoforte, and 
Mr. David Woodhouse conducted. 


THE prospectus of the Musical Association of Victoria 
for 1885-86 shows that the Society has fully maintained 
the state of prosperity which was announced last year. 
Three papers on musical subjects of much interest have 
been read; monthly meetings have been held, at which 
works by the standard composers have been performed, and 
examinations for the Society’s diploma and second-class 
certificate have taken place, two candidates having gained 
diplomas, and four certificates. 





THE Leeds Festival Committee have made a few changes 
| in their programme, and removed from it the ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde’ duet, which, we believe, none of the solo vocalists 
cared to undertake. For this the Overture to ‘“ Der Flie- 
gende Hollander” has been substituted, and it is probable 
that Mr. Lloyd will sing the Prize Song from “ Die 
Meistersinger.” Mr. Frederic King has been engaged, and 
will sing the part of Lucifer in Sir A. Sullivan’s new 
cantata ** The Golden Legend.” 


AT an examination of pianoforte tuners, held by the 
Regent Hall Association at 44, Devonshire Street, the fol- 
lowing candidates passed, and obtained the Regent Hall 
Certificate (R.H.C.) of qualification to practise, the names 
being given in order of merit :—William Thomas Cope, of 
Limerick, Ireland, and John Hill, Irby, Lincolnshire. The 
next examination will be held in September, on a date to 
be duly announced by advertisement ; and already several 
candidates have expressed their intention to enter. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. John Pew 
Bowling, of Fallowfield Terrace, Leeds, which occurred on 
the 6th ult., at the early age of thirty-five. The deceased 
gentleman was Principal of the Yorkshire College of Music, 
Conductor of the Leeds Amateur Orchestral Society, and 
Huddersfield Orpheus Choral Society, and had a large 
teaching connection. He was one of the best executants in 
the county, and his loss will be long and deeply felt. 


A FEATURE of the past musical month has been the first 
appearance in England of ‘“‘ America’s greatest contralto,” 
Miss Emily Winant. The lady appeared twice at Mr. 
Austin’s ‘“ Patti Concerts’? with success, but she is not 
fairly judged by her singing of an isolated song at a mis- 
cellaneous entertainment. Miss Winant should be, and we 
trust will be, heard in Oratorio before she returns home. 


On the occasion of his recent marriage, Mr. C. L. 
Williams, Organist of Gloucester Cathedral, was presented 
with a handsome silver-mounted inkstand, subscribed for 
by the members of the Festival Musical Committee as a 
token of esteem and high appreciation. Mr. Williams had 
previously received a silver teapot from the members of the 
Choral Society over which he presides. 


On Tuesday evening, June 2g, a very successful Organ 
Recital was given by Mr. Frank N. Abernethy, F.C.O., 
Organist of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, on the large chamber 
organ at the residence of Mrs. Spratt, Vassall Road, 
Brixton. The programme included compositions by Bach, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, and other masters. The _perfor- 
mance was highly appreciated. 


At the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on the 12th ult., Mr. 
Sims Reeves appeared as Henry Bertram in ** Guy Man- 
nering,”’ charming all hearers by the beauty of his voice 
and style, and proving beyond doubt that his exceptional 
powers remain unimpaired. The house was filled in every 
part, and the reception of Mr. Reeves was most enthusiastic. 


MapamME ADELINA PatTI will this month give a Concert 
for the benefit of the Swansea medical charities. On 
former occasions of the kind the receipts have been very 
large, and the personal popularity of the distinguished 
artist in the neighbourhood of her residence has gained 





twice daily throughout August. 


much thereby. 
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Miss Marie Kress desires it to be known by English | 
visitors to Dresden that she is prepared to give pianoforte 
lessons during the autumn months. Miss Krebs’s concert 
engagements stand in the way of regular work as a teacher, 
but her success in that capacity has been very great, and 
the pupils are fortunate who secure the benefit of her 
counsel. 





! 

Mr. J. BARNBy has resigned the appointment of Choir- | 
master at St. Ann’s, Soho, where his labours have produced | 
such excellent results. The musical services will, as usual, | 
be discontinued during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, and will be resumed in October under the direction of 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, who succeeds Mr. Barnby. 


M. VLApIMIR DE PacHMANN will leave England in the | 
autumn, and probably not return for a year or two. 
Madame de Pachmann, who has avoided public appear- 
ances of late in order to devote herself to study, is expected 
to make a début at Berlin at the beginning of the winter 
season, and then enter upon an extended tour. 

THE Kyrle Choir, under the direction of Mr. F. A. W. | 
Docker, gave a performance of ‘* Jephtha’’ in Christ 
Church, Watney Street, on the 7th ult. The soloists 
were Miss Clara Hoschke, Miss Griffiths, Mr. John Probert, 
and Mr. James Blackney. Mr. E. H. Turpin accompanied 
on the organ. 


THE monument to be erected over the grave of the late 
Joseph Maas is now making rapid progress under the 
hands of Mr. Currie, and will probably be unveiled soon 
after the conclusion of the holidays. The Scholarship fund 
remains open for further contributions, which, no doubt, 
the Committee will be glad to receive. 

THE Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. B., Oxon., Warden 
of Trinity College, London, has been elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on the recommendation of 
Professor J. Stuart Blackie, Dr. Hugh Macmillan, F.R.S., 
Edin., Professor W. Garden Blaikie, LL.D., and others. 


“Tue Musical Artists’, Lecturers’, and Entertainers’ 
Directory,”’ for 1886-7, appears to be a reliable book of 
reference; but we fail to see why some few names scattered 
throughout the work are printed in more prominent type 
than the rest. 

THE Summer Concert of the St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Musical Society took place on the Ist ult., under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Avalon Collard, Conductor of the Society. The 
orchestra was above the average, and the choir sang pieces 
in various styles in a very creditable manner. 

Mr. A. C. MaAcKENZIE will shortly begin work upon the 
oratorio he is engaged to write for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1888. The book, compiled by Mr. Joseph Bennett, is 
founded upon a Biblical subject affording ample scope for | 
the composer’s power of dramatic treatment. 

Report states that Signor Mancinelli has been engaged 
to write a new work for the Norwich Festival next year. | 
We do not hear of any such contract with an English com- | 
poser, but may assume that the Committee will not entirely 
ignore their countrymen. 


A BOOK containing a Report and Account of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Birmingham and Midland Musical Guild 
for the second Session, 1885, shows that the Institution is 
rapidly increasing its number of members, and we are glad 
also to find that its financial position is highly satisfactory. 


EXPERIMENTS have been tried with a view to lighting the | 
Festival Hall at Leeds by electricity on the arc principle, 
instead of the incandescent system used three years ago. | 
They were not very successful, and probably no change | 
will be made in the arrangements. 

Tue degree of Doctor of Music has been conferred upon | 
Mr. Walter B. Gilbert, Organist of Trinity Chapel, New | 
York, by the University of Trinity College, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Mr. T. Carraw Martin and Mr. Mortimer Wheeler 
request us to state that they have ceased to edit the Maga- 
zine of Music. 

Mr. JosepH BENNETT is collecting material for a com- 
prehensive ‘‘ History of Music in the Nineteenth Century.” 
The work will probably be issued in volumes as prepared. 


| sensations. 


REVIEWS. 


On the Sensations of Tone, as a physiological basis for the 
theory of music. By H. L. F. Helmholtz, M.D., &c. 
Translated by Alexander J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., &c. 

[Longmans, Green and Co. } 

Tuts is asecond English edition of the well-known work by 
Helmholtz. As the title page informs us, the present 
edition has been thoroughly revised and corrected, ren- 
dered conformable to the fourth and last German edition of 
1877, with numerous additional notes, and a new additional 
appendix bringing down information to 1885 and especially 
adapted to the use of musical students. The form of Mr. 
Ellis’s new volume is much more sightly and more con- 
venient than that of the old English edition which was 
too bulky in shape. Exclusive of innumerable notes 
explanatory of the text, the translator’s own appendix is a 
very important feature in the new edition of Helmholtz, and 
occupies more than one-fifth of the book. The value of the 
appendix consists partly in the account it renders of work 
done recently on beats and combinational tones and vowel 
analysis and synthesis since the appearance of the fourth 
German edition; and partly in its containing what Mr. 
Ellis calls *‘ a considerable amount of information,” which 


| is really a vast, and to more indolent-minded persons an 
| appalling amount of detailed information contributed by him 


upon points hitherto little known, such as the Determina- 
tion and History of Musical Pitch, Non-harmonic scales, 
Enharmonic Organs, Keyboards, Tuning and Tempera- 
ments. As for Helmholtz himself, his preface to the fourth 
German edition is very brief and can be summed up in 


| the significant words he uses: ‘“‘In the essential concep- 


tions of musical relations I have found nothing to alter.” 
This is something to be able to say of a theory in its essence 
novel, and running counter to the prejudices of musicians, 


| to the previously applied theories of mathematicians, and 


in some points to those of physicists, and which has now 
for twenty-two years been subject to the searching 
criticisms of some of the keenest intellects in Europe. 
Perhaps, from a critical point of view, the most that can be 
said is thus put by the translator himself: ‘‘The whole 
subject of combinational tones and beats evidently requires 
much more examination.” It must be understood that 
this remark refers to experiments mentioned in the appendix 
and made by M. Koenig, Herr Preyer, Mr. Bosanquet, 
Lord Rayleigh, Mr. Ellis, and others, the aim of which was 
not so much to controvert as to extend the main theory of 
consonance established by Helmholtz; or, at most, to 
rectify matters of detail in which the facts do not always 
coincide, or do not seem to coincide with the theory. Some 
of the experiments require not only very delicate instru- 
ments, but a special training of the sense of hearing; a 
sense liable, perhaps more than any other, to subjective 
illusions, and for that reason alone such experiments are 
better out of the hands of musicians. The decision of 
musico-acoustical questions must be left wholly to cool- 
headed specialists, who possess the requisite knowledge 
and apparatus, and are not likely to hear certain intervals 


| which at the moment may not be in existence, or to sacri- 


fice the purity of science to technical mystifications and 
individual desires. Fortunately for musical students, 
quite half of the original work by Helmholtz, and much 
the largest portion of his translator’s appendix, are devoted 
to general musical questions in regard to keys, scales, 
chords, &c., as far as these are directly influenced by the 
physiological basis claimed. 

When science descends to the level of musical techni- 
calities it is less at ease, and is, in fact, not on its own 
ground; and its devotees become less formidable as 


| teachers of music than as observers of natural phenomena. 


There is no occasion to allude here to the theory of tone 
The details of the Helmholtzian theories were 
pretty well impressed upon our minds, by mere iteration, 
some ten or twelve years since. The appearance of Mr. 
Ellis’s second edition is not likely to revive old discussions, 
or give rise toa fresh cloud of books, primers, and pamphlets. 
One way or another, people in general must have by this 
time made up their minds on the subject, and have 
either parted with preconceptions or settled into sullen 
disbelief. Still the marvel remains that our latest instruc- 
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tion books on harmony contain precisely the same |are in another and more extended sense, nearly as‘ key. 
unscientific assertions, and adhere to the same relics of} boardish” as the pianistic Germans. Scientific men are 
exploded theories, local or general, as if primes and upper | not always infallible when they reason outside the logic of 
partials had never been heard of, and Helmholtz had | facts. Helmholtz objects to the term “ natural harmony,” 
never written. The fact is not by any means unintelligible ; | and, as we humbly think, with perfect justice. But in his 
for years ago Mr. Ellis expressed the opinion that Helm- | fourth edition he still talks of a “ natural scale”; whilst his 
holtz had *‘ sounded the knell of equal temperament '’;/translator in an intensely interesting chapter on non- 
and now, in 1885, Mr. Ellis’s second edition naturally| harmonic scales, not only asserts that there can be 
suggests the questions—How is it that the knell is still | no such thing as a ‘natural scale,” but he rather leads 
sounding? How is it that the funeral procession does not | his readers to the conclusion that there is no such thing 
move, and that our defunct friend is not yet formally | asa scale at all. He takes great pains at least to under- 
consigned to the tomb? A partial answer to such queries | mine the only props of the scale we possessed—the fixed 
is found in the fourth German edition of ‘* Sensations of| or tetrachordal sounds. When Helmholtz scolds the 
Tone,” and appears at page 428 of the present English| piano, and will not admit that its mechanism can be made 
edition. Helmholtz says: ‘‘ Musicians have contested, in| the basis of the whole system of music, we feel tempted to 
a very dogmatic manner, the correctness of the propositions | ask are enharmonic keyboards, and the different systems of 
here advanced.” (Anallusion to his proposal that harmony | tuning any keyed instruments whatever, to be made the basis 
should be taught pedagogically on the principle of just | of the whole system of music ? Helmholtz himself would be 
intonation.) ‘ I donot doubt fora moment,” he continues, | the last to suggest that they were; although we havea 
‘that many of these antagonists of mine really perform | suspicion that, in the eyes of his English translator, the 
very good music, because their ear forces them to play} whole duty of man as a musician is to attend to his 
better than they intended, better than really would be the | ‘‘duodenes.”” Mr. Ellis chastises his author more than 
case if they actually carried out the regulations of the| once in the notes signed “translator”; and he can 
school, and played exactly in Pythagorean or tempered | scarcely take kindly to the Helmholtzian doctrine, that the 
intonation. On the other hand, it is generally possible to | essential basis of music is melody. On the contrary, he 
convince oneself, from their very writings, that these! warns us as we enter the appendix and approach the 
writers have never taken the trouble to make a mathe- |‘ Duodenarium,” that ‘‘ harmony is the chief considera- 
matical comparison of just and tempered intonation. I/tion.” If this be so, the complaints Helmholtz has 
can only once more invite them to hear, before uttering | directed against the musician as a teacher or pedagogue, 
judgments founded upon an imperfect school theory, con- | should be transferred to the music—-that is, the music of 
cerning matters which are not within their own personal! our pericd, from Beethoven downwards. Helmholtz has 
experience. Those who have no time for such observations | told us that equal temperament is indispensable in modern 
should, at any rate, glance over the literature of the period | music. How, then, can a musician be asked to teach 
during which equal temperament was introduced. When |‘ pedagogically ’ just intonation, that to the student can 
the organ took the lead among musical instruments it was | have only a theoretic interest? How can musicians as 
not yet tempered. And the pianoforte is, doubtless, a very | practical men sit down and write manuals of harmony 
useful instrument for making the acquaintance of musical | adapted to psalmody only, or toa system that is practically 
literature, or for domestic amusement, or for accompanying | non-existent in instrumental music? Some amongst us 
singers. But for artistic purposes, its importance is not | have hazarded the opinion years ago, that the cacophony 
such as to require its mechanism to be made the basis of | of the Wagnerian orchestra, so far from representing a 
the whole system of music.” | music of the future, was a sign of the decline, the evening 

As a protest against German “ pianism” and keyboard | of the music of this age; and that the probable outcome of 
theories, and the brutal logic of writing voice-parts in F flat, | the Wagnerian drama would be a return in one respect to 
and boldly putting the staffsignature of E natural major in | the old worship of sensation ; that is, to dramatic declama- 
the organ or pianoforte accompaniment, the passage just | tion accompanied by simple harmonies rendered in the 








quoted is appropriate enough; but in respect to what 
Helmholtz really intends, one may venture to say that the 
accusation he formulates is true and isnottrue. It is only 
too much the case, that few musicians or amateurs will 
take the trouble or go to the expense of providing them- 
selves with instruments, such as Mr. Ellis for instance has 
had made for us, to test systematically the enormous differ- 


ence in effect between intervals or chords in just intonation, | 


or in approximately just intonation, and in equal tempera- 
ment. But singers and violinists have ears to hear, and all 
musicians know more or less that such differences exist. 
Their own theoretical works time out of mind have ex- 
plained them from the arithmetical standpoint hitherto in 
vogue. Itis not altogether indolence, and certainly not 
ignorance, which may have caused some musicians to be, 
as Helmholtz says, the dogmatic adversaries of his 
proposals. The real reasons Helmholtz has supplied him- 
self, and abundantly, throughout the musical portions of 
his work. There may be besides, other reasons which have 
not occurred to him. The musician views, and is bound to 
view the musical fabric from the artistic side; and in the 
end, the artistic side is always the practical side. Limited 
to some specific inquiry, accuracy of detail in science is 
everything. In the best music, accuracy of detail is a point, 
but always subordinate to design and general effect. 
Harmony, in the strict sense of the term, is almost impotent, 
and all but non-existent in questions of musical form. 
Hence, as Helmholtz tells us himself, ‘‘ the essential basis 


of music is melody”; and that in the old counterpoint | not play the Pythagorean scale. 
and so on. | universality might, after all, consign it to the museum. It 


” 


‘““harmony was a secondary consideration, 


| purest intonation, and by instruments of new and brilliant 
| qualities of tone. Then, indeed, the inventions of Colonel 
| Thompson, of Mr. Poole, of Helmholtz, of Mr. Bosanguet, 
|of Mr. Colin Brown, Mr. Paul White, and others, would 
| be in request; if only to enable us to make the acquaintance 
| of the new musical literature. There may be always some 
| difficulty in selection; for at present Mr. Ellis leaves us 
| with two only of his own invention, and dispatches the 
; rest in this wise: ‘‘ Others, as Colin Brown, Liston, Poole, 
and Perronet Thompson, have invented harmoniums or 
organs, with novel finger-boards; and others, as Bosan- 
| quet and J. P. White, have invented means for using the 
| division of the octave into fifty-three parts, which, as seen 
/in Section E, page 463, is practically almost identical with 
| just intonation. A briefaccount of these instruments (with 
|the exception of Professor Helmholtz’s, which is fully 
| described in the text) will be here given. But none of them 
| meet the wants of the student. They are all too expensive, 
; and require so much special education to use, that with the 
,exception of Mr. Colin Brown’s, they have remained 
musical curiosities, some of them entirely unique.” 
That is to say, like Perronet Thompson’s organ, they 
| are stowed away in the “ fadderies’’ department of some 
museum. We have not seen Mr. Ellis’s ** Harmonical,” 
| but we quite agree with him that what the student wants. 
| merely for experimental purposes, is something cheap and 
| portable, which appear to be the characteristics of that in- 
|/strument. Mr. Ellis however tells us candidly that it will 
This proof of its want of 


He forgets his own width of views when the question, as | is indeed a sad and difficult question, this keyed-instrument 
in the rather irritable passage quoted above, is narrowed to | business; and it occupies much more time and space than 
the distinction between an interval in equal temperament, lit deserves. If Helmholtz fails, and if the admittedly 
and the effect of nominally the same interval on a justly | perfect and ingenious instrument invented by Mr. Bosan- 
intoned harmonium. Agitated by a sort of enthusiasm for | quet is a practical failure, where are we to look for hope ? 
just intonation, both Helmholtz and his English translator | We cannot help thinking that the great attention given to 
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this subject by scientific men, is only a species of intellectual} Musical principles, and the rules derived from them, are 
indulgence. The attraction must be less in the end proposed | called empirical, because they have apparently no deeper 
than in the pleasure of designing the instruments, and | basis than habit, which in this sense is a much stronger 
exercising scientific knowledge and mechanical aptitudes | term than experience. After reperusing Helmholtz in the 
in their construction. The manner in which such men | present beautiful edition, and digestiny, as well as we 
attack musical questions has a dash of the same intellectual | could in a short time, the valuable work added by Mr. 
delusion—the same vanity—we had almost said insanity— | Ellis, we come to the old conclusion, that beyond the 
of specialism. influence of habit, which in many and perhaps most in- 

Here we have a ponderous volume, weighted—and if we | stances is itself only the expression of some unknown law, 
did not feel as grateful as we do, and as everyone must | few suggestions offered by Helmholtz will assist us in ex- 
feel, to Mr. Ellis—we might say over-weighted with notes | plaining the most important part—the dynamics—of music ; 
and appendices. It is presented as “especially adapted | or why it is that chords comparatively euphonious are 
to the use of musical students,”’ and what are we to make | intolerable in certain very simple progressions, whilst 
of it? Scientifically, it deals with sound as a sensation; | chords or combinations, hideous as harmony, or as isolated 
musically, whilst as far as Helmholtz is concerned in amply | sensations, are quite endurable in certain difficult and 
recognising other elements in the art, it virtually refers all | unusual progressions? The real answer to these queries 
questions to that basis. The negative value of the Helm-| must be sought in the principle of tonality, which we 
holtzian science has long been acknowledged. It has conceive to be not yet thoroughly understood, and to be 
destroyed certain delusions which formerly disfigured the | practically quite independent of the different intonations of 
theories of musicians, and so complete is the destruction | intervals nominally the same. If, as it appears, the 
that, as far as we are aware, no musical and technical | Helmholtzian theories, after twenty-two years of exist- 
treatise of any recognised authority has appeared in Europe} ence and of comment and manipulation by estheticians, 
since the theories of Helmholtz became popularised. It gene- | musicians, and physicists, have so far, from a musical 
rally takes a full generation to rid newer views of the leaven of | point of view, been only destructive in their tendencies and 
the past. Even Mr. Ellis only reproduces, in his ‘* Duo- | of little direct service to technical theory, it must not be 
denarium,” an extended series of ‘ adjacent triads,” richly | imagined that the assistance of science can be underrated, 
and conveniently illustrated by ‘‘cents’—an abbreviated | much less ignored. The beginnings of music are in natural 
form of E.T. logs. It has always seemed to us that the | laws; and if we cannot yet say that science follows us in 
direction in which we are to look for the positive and| the art to the end, we may say it rejoins us there, and 
constructive value of the teaching of Helmholtz, is in his | constitutes the final court of appeal in such ultimate 
admission that ‘‘ harmony and quality of tone differ only | questions, for instance, as the mechanism and genera of 
in degree.” This at once theoretically reduces harmony, | scales. Here the music, popular or academic, already 
as represented by the chord, to one sensation, or—to use | written by instinct or by empirical rule, is revised by the 
an old and perhaps very bad metaphor—to a colour on the | harmonician. Astriking example of the meaning we intend 
palette of the musician. Of course, the conditions neces-|to convey is afforded in the chapter on Non-harmonic 
sary to the production of various qualities of tone are not | Scales, in the appendix to the work we are noticing. With 
present in the chord of the musician; neither the distribu- | a wealth of detail and an amount of research beyond all 
tion nor the relative intensities of the required ingredients | praise, Mr. Ellis traces, amongst other things, the identity 
exist in the chords, as such ingredients are heard in a| of the scale of the Highland bagpipe with that of the lutist 
complex sound, or in intervals formed of complex sounds, | Zalzal, who introduced it into Arabia more than a thousand 
Hence it is rather the pride of the musician to possess the | years ago. The Eastern musicians composed instinctively, 
faculty of analysing and decomposing the general sensation | and seem, as it were, to have ‘‘ felt’ for their monochordal 
and separating the parts, even prior to the movement of | divisions, and to have “fretted” them. The frets were 
the chord, and the consequent weaving of the parts of what | subsequently revised by the harmonicians. The scale of 
the musician calls the “harmony.” As Helmholtz gives | Zalzal, the scales of Ancient Greece, Arabia, Persia, and 
us to understand, in his chapter on musical esthetics, as| other countries are, after the lapse of centuries, again 
soon as the chord moves we are then in the true realm of | revised and, metaphorically speaking, fretted with ‘‘ cents” 
music, of which melody is the essential part. But Helm- | by Mr. Ellis, and confirmed by the practised ears of Mr. 
holtz does not tell us, and, as far as we comprehend him,| Hipkins. Mr. Ellis’s divisions, expressed in cents, enable 
he does not seem to perceive or believe that the main | any one to compare the scales without trouble or much 
principle of the musician’s work—tonality—resides only in | previous knowledge; and a violinist in attempting the 





| 
| 
| 





us the melody. Thus, in attacking the subject of ‘ consecu- | scale of Zalzal, can discover for himself what to many 
the tive fifths,” he resuscitates an old rule of Huyghens, or | must amount to a revelation—the peculiar effect of the 
ole, someone, which refers the prohibition of consecutive fifths | bagpipes, which might be attributed to the quality of tone 
or to change of key, as instanced in the fifths C—G to D—A;]| of the instrument, is really due to the scale of the 
ane the A, as a question of ratio, being out of the key or scale. | ‘‘ chaunter.’ The inference here is that quality of tone 
the Were this explanation true, consecutive thirds would be | and the slight variations in the intonation of a melody 
pen equally objectionable, since in the progression C—E to | produce the same effect in kind, differing in degree. One 
ith D—F, we must either sacrifice the key or just intonation, | or the other may modify, but cannot change tonality, that 
‘ith The prohibition in question, like most technical rules, has | is, the tonic relation of the melody. ‘Thus, as a last re- 
ly evidently nothing to do with ratio and intonation. How | finement, by changing the ratios, we can attribute certain 
em could it be otherwise, when nine-tenths of technical music | qualities, as a question of intonation, to different octave 
ve, consists of counterpoint, and nine-tenths of counterpoint | modes already distinguished as separate modes, in virtue 
the is melody; and as Mr. Ellis and Helmholtz take great | of their specific forms of scale, and independently of par- 
ed pains to show us, the scale best adapted to melody is not | ticular ratios. 
adapted to harmony. We once thought that Helmholtz| Before laying down this thesaurus of musical knowledge 
ley had assisted us in this question of consecutive fifths by | Mr. Ellis has presented to his countrymen, we should like 
me calling attention to the vapid effect of fifths, or, as he says, | to submit a little matter to his consideration. He pro- 
be to the ‘‘monotony”’ of the succession of intervals so} poses to call inversion, conversion. This latter term seems 
ts, consonant as the fifth, and not condoned by mere doubling | to us a very unhappy innovation. We do not usually 


or replication as is the case with octaves. On further|/speak of a ‘‘converted” fraction, but of an “ inverted 
reflection the explanation, we think, should refer equally to | fraction.” To call inversion, ‘‘conversion,” is to lose 
a fifth following an octave or a fourth, and no prohibition | entirely the species of identity which exists between the 
in such cases exists. In short, the question of consecutive | inverted vibration fraction and the inverted interval. 
fifths remains just where Helmholtz found it, except that | What Mr. Ellis would call “ inversion,’ as exemplified in 
he proves there is no scientific objection to them, and leads | his ‘‘ harmonic cell,’ is reversion, and true reversion; not 
us to infer that if fifths are a little lumpy, requiring |as it is sometimes used by musicians when the scale be- 
careful treatment, we can use them when and how we|comes a question, and they invert C—E upwards, as C—A 
think fit. The orthodox Dr. Crotch gives us the same] downwards. This has been called interversion. 

license in regard to what are called ‘hidden fifths and| Again, Mr. Ellis’s appendix contains a spirited article— 
octaves.” we use the word “ article” advisedly—in just praise of the 
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Tonic Sol-fa method of teaching singing classes. We 
have too much admiration for the broad principle of that 
method, as well as respect for the late Mr. Curwen’s 
successful life and work, to go out of our way to criticise 
the over earnestness of Mr. Ellis’s advocacy of the inde- 
pendent and scientific origin of the dynamic method of 
notation used in this country; but with his wealth of 
learning, he might have more theoretically—shall we say, 
more frankly—exposed the manner of employment in that 
system of the Jah mode. Mr. Ellis does not approve it; 
he could not do so without ignoring the most prominent 
feature in the modern tonality, which is the transposition 
of the octave modes to one common final—a fixed doh. 
The Tonic Sol-fa creed has been recently expounded for 
our general edification in an article in Grove’s ** Dictionary 
of Music.” We cannot give Mr. Ellis chapter and verse, 
but somewhere in the article referred to, he will find written 
these stupendous words—“ A minor, should be C minor.” 
Mr. Ellis’s exegesis of the text quoted would have been 
of more value to us than many ‘“ duodenals.”’ 


The Psalms (Bible Version) pointed for Chanting. By 
the Rev. John Troutbeck, D.D. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 
TueEtranslation of the Psalms contained in the Authorised 
Version (commonly called the * Bit Version of the 


Bible’ 
Psalms) has been published by Messrs. Novello and Co., 
pointed for chanting by the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck. The 
principles on which the pointing has been done are mainly 
those of the Cathedral Psalter, of which Dr. Troutbeck 
was Co-Editor, a Psalter which has now successfully 
endured the test of long experience, and we have not 
remarked any instances where we should decidedly disagree 
with the pointing adopted. When the history of chanting 
comes to be written, it will be recorded that to the late Dr. 
Stephen Elvey rightfully belongs the credit of having been 
the first to show that smooth and intelligent chanting is 
best secured by making the strict time of the Chant begin 
before the recitation-note is left, with a bar, containing a 
greater or less number of words according to emphasis 
and accent. Dr. S. Elvey’s own Psalter, which is sung to 
perfection at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, may perhaps 
be regarded as chieily suitable for highly trained choirs, 
and to be a little complex for Church singers in general, but 
his principle, which has been adopted, sometimes without 
acknowledgment, in many later Psalters, is beyond con- 
troversy. The Psalter we are reviewing professes to suit, in 
its pointing, ordinary Anglican Chants, but it is a question, 
which we are convinced will soon come under discussion, 
whether the Anglican Chant, especially the double Chant, 
with its uncompromising stiffness, should be retained as the 
normal music for the Psalms. Many are the instances in 
which the original grouping of the verses, and with it 
their expressiveness and very meaning, have to yield to 
the inexorable requirements of the Chant; and the more 
the Psalms are studied, and their structure discerned and 
expounded, the less adequate does their customary musical 
treatment appear. It is possible that single Chants might 
still be used; but if greater variety be desired than that 
which single Chants alone can give, both double and triple 
Chants will have to be brought into use as well. The 
Psalter under review is not, of course, divided into daily 
portions like the Prayer Book Psalter, for it is intended for 
the use of those Christian bodies in which the Psalms are 
not sung throughout in monthly course, but it can easily 
pe so divided by those who use it; and whatever be the 
Chant-form of the future—single, double, or those well- 
known forms with a triple Chant as well—there is no 
obstacle to the adaptation of the Psalter just published to 
all three types. 


The Scottish Hymnal. With Tunes for use in Churches. 
[T. Nelson and Sons, London and Edinburgh. | 

THERE are three branches of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church, one the Church of Scotland, connected with the 
State, the other two the United Presbyterian and the Free 
Church bodies, separatists from the Establishment. They 
vie with each other, we learn, in many things, and in 
nothing so conspicuously as in aids to divine praise—not 
to do more than allude to the strongly pronounced oppo- 
sition of the two dissenting bodies to the State recognition 
and maintenance of the mother Church. The United 





as ses eee ee ae 
Presbyterians were the first of the three to use a collection 
of hymns in public worship, not to speak of four, by Addison 
and others, which have been printed for many long years 
at the end of the metrical Psalms and Paraphrases to be 
found at the end of every Bible printed for Scotland. This 
book of hymns was issued some forty or fifty years ago, 
The Established Church followed, though tardily, with a 
Hymnal of somewhat limited extent; the Free Church 
some years later with a still smaller collection. ‘The latter 
body, however, three or four years ago, issued a greatly 
enlarged collection, prodigal of outlay for the best music 
available for it; and now the Established Church, not to be 
outdone, has just issued a new edition of the book in use 
in the congregations of the denomination. This collec- 
tion, upon which we now offer a few remarks, bears the 
original title ‘The Scottish Hymnal.’ It contains twice 
the number of hymns there were in the early book, set 
for the first time to fixed tunes. The musical editor- 
ship has been entrusted to Dr. A. L. Peace, Organist of 
Glasgow Cathedral. 

| The selection of hymns naturally comprehends a great 
| variety of measures, nearly all being of sufficiently rhyth- 
| mical and familiar character. The best music, old and new, 
seems to have been chosen, and in the matter of adaptation 
there does not seem much to object to. We must take 
exception, however, to the inclusion of several American 
hymns, with their tunes, chiefly to be found, it may be 
added, among the hymns to the young—on the principle, 
perhaps, that anything will do for children. It seems 
| difficult, apparently, to keep this class of hymns and hymn 
| music, bad with but few exceptions, out of Scottish collec- 
ltions. There does not seem much otherwise in the new 
book, in respect to the music, that is not familiar in English 
Hymnals, but a few new compositions are included. 
Some of these are by the Editor, and are, as a rule, musical 
efforts of originality and character. A few of the others 
which find a place are amateurish and indifferent. Dr. 
Peace has done his editorial supervision, generally speaking, 
with care, a noticeable liking for counterpoint of two notes 
| against one (second species) in freshly arranged tunes, being 
jan attractive feature rather than otherwise. Alterations 
which have been made in the rhythm of one or two familiar 
tunes are rather risky. The tunes are printed in short 
score, as usual, but the barring is carried right through the 
two staves in organ fashion, while, besides, the bars are 
almost invariably under each other, giving a marked degree 
of clearness to the eye, and greater quickness, no doubt, of 
reference of words to music. The typographical part 
of the book is highly creditable to the publishers. 








Songs of the North. Gathered together from the High- 
lands and Lowlands of Scotland. Edited by A. C. Mac- 
leod and Harold Boulton. The music arranged by Malcolm 
Lawson. [Field and Tuer, the Leadenhall Press. | 


We are told in the preface to this work that the object 
the editors had in view has been “ to gather together in an 
agreeable and singable form a collection of Scottish and 
Highland songs not familiar for the most part to the many 
enthusiastic admirers of the minstrelsy of Scotland.” 
There have been so many volumes of well-known Scottish 
melodies recently published that we can now scarcely see 
any sufficient reason for multiplying them; but the 
novelty of design in this collection will ensure it a wel- 
come with all who love Scottish music and Scottish 
poetry. A number of the songs, notably some of the 
Highland ones, are here written down, it is believed, for 
the first time. In some instances words in the Lowland 
Scottish language that either had no tunes, or tunes un- 
worthy of them, have been set to old Highland melodies, 
a proceeding which, as the editors truly point out, “ though 
it might possibly be objected to by purists, has been gene- 
rally acknowledged as admissible since Burns set the 
example.” The arrangement of the music is, on the whole, 
extremely good; and a feature in the work is the printing 
of the words of the song upon a separate page, as well as 
underneath the musical notation. Nothing is said upon 


the title-page respecting the very refined illustrations 
which are scattered through the volume; many of these, 
however, are really beautiful pictures, apart from the sub- 
ject which they so graphically depict, and materially enhance 
the value of the book. 
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Twelve 
Book II. 

Tue second volume of these melodious and refined ducts, 
by one of the most charming vocal writers of the day, needs 
but the announcement of its publication to ensure a cordial 
welcome in every household where music, in its purest 
sense, is cultivated. It is almost unnecessary to say that | 
Signor Pinsuti can write nothing commonplace ; and there- | 


Vocal Duets. Composed by Ciro Pinsuti. 
{ Novello, Ewer and Co. | 


fore we forewarn amateurs that pianists as well as vocalists | ¢ 


are essential to do full justice to every composition in the 
book. We really envy the delight of all those who make 
acquaintance for the first time with the beautiful duet for 
soprano and contralto, ‘ The Mermaids,” which opens the 
volume, and happily indicates the character of its contents. 
Were we called upon to name our especial favourites, we 
should also cite No. g, ‘‘ Under the stars,” for contralto and 
tenor; No. 11, “* Love and Friendship,” for baritone and | 
soprano; and No, 12, ‘The Magicians,” for tenor and | 
bass; but in a casket of gems, although we may admire | 
one more than another, either for its intrinsic beauty or its | 
exquisite setting, all may be of equal value. It must also | 
be said that the words of the whole of the songs, by George 
Weatherly, are fully worthy of the music. 


Magnificat and Nune dimittis in FP. Great is the Lord. | 
Anthem. By E. A. Sydenham. | Novello, Ewer and Co.] | 
| 
Mr. SYDENHAM writes fluently and with excellent | 
musical taste. His evening service is characterised by 
flowing melody, united to church-like dignity. It is for the | 
most part in simple four-part harmony, but there is an | 
effective little piece of writing at the words ‘“ He hath | 
scattered the proud.” The anthem is full throughout, and | 
consists of three movements, of which the last is the most | 
effective, though they are all written with breadth and 
purity of style. 


Te Deum Laudamus. By Frederick Tolkien. 
| Spottiswoode and Co. | | 

THIS is not an ordinary setting of the Ambrosian Hymn 
for church use, but an elaborate work of sixty-three pages, | 
composed in commemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee. An | 
examination of the music unfortunately leads to the con- | 
clusion that the composer has wasted his time and labour. | 
His ideas of tonality are of the vaguest, and his part-writing | 
shows a lamentable ignorance of the capacity of the | 
human voice, or else, like Beethoven, he regards it as an 
ordinary mechanical instrument. But although it is im- 
possible to speak cf Mr. Tolkien’s Te Deum as a musicianly 
achievement, it bears unmistakable traces of natural talent. 
Here and there impressive and beautiful phrases may be 
discovered, like oases in a desert, and encourage us to 
hope that with careful study the composer may produce 
something worthy of a hearing. 

Send out Thy Light. Anthem for Whitsuntide or ge: 
use. 

Fair Daffodils. Your-part song. By J. T. Vield. 

! Novello, Ewer and Co. | 

THouGH by no means lengthy, Mr. Field’s anthem is in 
four movements. A brief, solidly written chorus, leads toa 
melodious tenor solo and chorus, coming to a dominant close. 
A quartet for male voices follows, and is succeeded by the 
final chorus, which is effectively worked up, the music 
being somewhat in the manner of Goss. The part-song is 
asetting of the well-known lines by Herrick, but it is essen- 
tially modern in style, and is charmingly harmonised, with a 
Piano accompaniment. Conductors of singing classes 
could not fail to like it. 


Magnificat and Nunc dimitiis in F. By W.G. Wood. 
[ Novello, Ewer and Co. | 

Tue composer of this service—which we believe is not one 
of Mr. Wood’s most recent efforts—has managed to com- 
bine simplicity with effectiveness to a remarkable degree 
Nothing could be easier than the voice parts, and even the | 
accompaniment, though mainly independent, is such as an | 
ordinary organist could read at sight. But the music is | 
delightfully melodious, though free from any suspicion of 
triviality. Choirs and congregations will alike be pleased 
with Mr. Wood’s service. 





, unpretentious in style. 


jthe prevalence of smooth, diatonic progressions. 


The sun shall be no more thy light. Anthem. By 
George Gardner. [Weekes and Co. ] 
He giveth His beloved sleep. Anthem. By George 


Gardner. [Patey and Willis. | 

THERE is sufficient in these anthems to show that the 
composer possesses the divine gift of melody, albeit he is 
not yet a master of the genuine ecclesiastical stvle. There 
is more than a suspicion of secularity in his rhythms and 
1 rive this for 








the sake of the flow of rich harmony and tune Loth 
anthems are extremely pleasing, but we prefer the second. 
The last section of this would be charming but for the 
unfortunate repetition of words, which makes it rather 


tiresome. 
1 


Te Deum, Benedictus, and Fubilate in chant form in the 


| key of E.; Office of the Holy Communion for four voices in 


By Edward 


Nune dimittis in A. 
[ Novello, Ewer and Co. | 
So many services in chant fe have 
late years that it is ly possible for a composer to ti 
a new departure without overstepping the boundaries of 
this form of ecclesiastical art. Dr. Bunnett has done very 
well, variety being obtained by the judicious mixture of 
Anglican and Gregorian phrases. * Communion Service 
is musicianly and church-like without much distinctiveness 
of character, excepting in that portion of the Nicene Creed 
commencing ‘And was incarnate,” where the harmonic 
includes the 


E; Magnificat and 
Bunnett, Mus. Doc. 


1h now 
been writt 
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progressions are very striking. The Service 
3enedictus and Agnus Dei. The setting of the evening 









Canticles is chiefly in unison, but a few verses are in 
simple four-part harmony. It is formed chiefly on a 


dignified but melodious ph 


dencies show themselves even i1 
as the unit of measurement. 
Blessed be Thou; If 3 é love Me; I atl 
Anthems. By Edward Bunnett, Mus. Doc 
| Novello, Ewer and Co. 


Magen ify Thee. 


Tue first of these anthems is a seasonable composition, 
as it is specially suitable for harvest thanksgivings, which 
will shortly be general. It is in three choral movements. 
and is written in a bright yet solid and church-like manner ; 
even the fugato episodes presenting no difficulty owing to 
The 
next is quiet and unassuming, in one movement, and 
though stated to be for Whitsuntide, is almost equally 
suitable for other seasons. The last is also a one move- 
ment anthem, though it is developed at considerable length. 
It is generally jubilant though stately in character, and il 
not marked by originality of idea, proves, at any rate, tha 
the composer is familiar with the legitimate school of 
English church music, and is willing to abide by its leading 
traditions. 





A Communion Service inC. By Gerard I’. Cobb. 
[London Music Publishing Company. | 

Mr. Conn’s church compositions are generally noteworthy 
for thoughtfulness of idea even more than for skilful work 
manship, and this setting of the sacramental office deserves 
more serious regard than is due to the majority of Commun- 
ion Services. The composer says that his aim has been to 
provide a service ‘ sufficiently simple to be within reach of 
the musical portion of our congregations without presenting 
to the musician that somewhat severe and colourless aspect 
which simple settings are apt to wear.” With this end in 
view the voice part is kept mainly within the compass of a 
sixth (E to C), but though even thus restricted it is melodi- 
ous and singable, while the accompaniment is at times 
discursive. The work contains settings of every part of 
the service with which choir and congregation have to do, 
together with the O Salutaris, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei. 


By J. R. Court: 





Magnificat and Nune dinittis in G. 
Gale. {Weekes and Co.| 

Composep fora harvest festival this service is appropriately 
bright and jubilant in character. The voice parts are quite 
easy, and the accompaniment flowing and melodious. It 
is not free from blemishes however, the words being some- 
times wrongly accented. 
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Te Deum Laudamus in B flat. By John E. West. 
(Parish Choir Book,No. 43.) [ Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

THOUGH unpretentious, this setting of the Ambrosian 
Hymn is remarkably effective. The harmonies are bold | 
and striking, and throughout the composer has steered | 
clear of the commonplace on the one hand and the extrava- | 
gant on the other. The Te Deum may be strongly 
recommended. 

O Fesu! Victiii Blest. 
(Octavo Anthems, No. 301.) 


By the Rev. J. Baden Powell 
| Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Tur composer of this little anthem, for solo, duet, and} writing, though fugal treatment is avoided. 


O that men would praise the Lord. Anthem for Harvest 

Festivals. By Joseph C. Bridge, Mus. Doc. 
[ Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Ar the present moment there are, doubtless, a large 
number of choirmasters seeking diligently for new music 
specially suitable for the approaching harvest celebrations, 
and this anthem from the accomplished pen of the organist 
of Chester Cathedral cannot fail to receive a cordial wel- 


come. It consists of a broad and vigorous opening chorus 


“lin A, a second movement more distinctly melodious in D, 
| 


and a final chorus containing a good deal of bold and free 
We may cite 


chorus, appears to be in sympathy with the ultra-modern | the figure of accompaniment at the words “ Corn shall make 
school, for in the compass of five pages he indulges in a} the young men cheerful” as perhaps the most striking of 


number of remarkable chromatic progressions and changes |} many unconventional passages. 
5 & 


of tonality. At the same time, the musicianship is good, 
and if well sung the piece could not fail to prove effective. 


Short Voluntaries for the Organ. By George Calkin. 
Book VIII. [{ Novello, Ewer and Co. ] 

Tue favourable terms in which we spoke of the earlier 
books of this series may be employed with emphasis 
respecting the present instalment. Mr. Calkin has given 
us six pieces, differing from one another in style, but all 
marked by the utmost refinement and elegance, and most 
of them extremely tuneful, without undue lightness of 
character. Organists of moderate attainments will find 
them equally useful and attractive. 


The Ojjice of the Holy Communion. Set to music for 
men’s voices in D. By George Sampson. 
| Spottiswoode and Co. | 
THoUGH presumably an English musician, Mr. Sampson 
writes somewhat in the modern French style. For example, 
in the Nicene Creed he makes the chorus sing with closed 
lips—a meretricious device which we trust will never 
become popular in the Church of England. Otherwise, 
however, it cannot be said that his music errs in the 
direction of triviality, and it is certainly effective. It is 
surprising however that the organist of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, where ecclesiastical traditions are held in such 
esteem, should fall into the common error of accenting the 
last word instead of the last but one in the sentence 
‘** Being of one substance.” 


Short Evening Service in F. By H. H. Gilbert. 
[ Novello, Ewer and Co. | 

Tus is a setting of the Cantate Domino and the Deus 
Misereatur, and it deserves mention on that account as 
these canticles are not so much used as formerly. But it 
also merits notice as proceeding from an American 
musician, The service night have been written by an 
English church writer of a century ago, say of the time of 
Kent, Nares, or Clarke-Whitfeld. But our transatlantic 
cousins move quickly in art matters and no doubt will 
soon establish a national school of sacred music. Mean- 
while every effort in this direction will be watched with 
interest. 

Behold the days come. Anthem. By the Rev. H. H. 
Woodward. [London Music Publishing Company. ] 

THERE is so much evidence of talent in this composition 
that we regret to be unable to give it unqualified praise. 
Mr. Woodward would appear to have studied Mozart and 


Dr. Bridge never forgets 
that he is writing for the Church, while he shows that he 
can think for himself. His anthem should be in great 
request, more especially as no solo voices ate required. 


Thirty-three Kyries. Hymn Tunes. Composed by Robert 
Brown-Borthwick. [Hamilton, Adams and Co. ] 

CuurRcH musicians are familiar with the labours of the 
Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick, more particularly as editor of 
the “ Supplemental Hymn and Tune Book.’ Most of 
the tunes in the present book are taken from that and 
other collections, only six out of forty-seven being new. 
They occasionally betray the hand of the amateur, but on 
the whole are good sterling compositions, and some of 
them are calculated to win favour with congregations. 
Composers of Kyries show much variety in the matter of 
accent, some of them placing the stress on ‘“ keep,” others 
on “ this,’ and others againon “law.” Mr. Brown-Borth- 
wick favours the middle word, though not exclusively. 
The volumes are small and handy in size, and are neatly 
bound. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Berlin Allgemeine Musik 
Zeitung from Rome :—‘ Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni’ was per- 
formed here for the first time on June 20, and achieved a 
brilliant—fiasco. A few feeble attempts at applause were 
speedily drowned in the general demonstrations of disap- 
proval, and a chorus of hissing and yells was the funeral 
dirge which accompanied Mozart’s masterpiece to the 
grave, as far as this capital is concerned. By the rejection 
(similar to that accorded some time since to Beethoven’s 
‘ Fidelio *) of ‘ Don Giovanni,’ the Roman public would seem 
to lay itself open to the charge of vandalism, but for the 
undeniable fact that the greater part of this lamentable 
failure was owing to the incredibly bad performance of the 
work. It may well be that the chaste muse of our master 
scarcely appeals to the taste of the modern Italians—an 
accumulation of drastic effects is required now-a-days— 
while the lengthy secco recitatives, too, are but little appre- 
ciated here. Still, the incapacity shown on the part of 
both executants and conductor in the rendering of the 
work undoubtedly exculpates the audience to a considerable 
degree. 
artistic training 





g, sang the title rd/e, and to his efforts, and 
those of Nannetti, likewise a well-trained artist who sang 
Leporello, it was alone owing that the opera was listened 
to until the end.” 





Spohr, so luscious are his melodies and harmonies. But 
his anthem consists too much of snatches for solo and 
chorus giving the effect of patchiness rather than logical 
sequences. The C in soprano at the end of page 6 should 
surely be E, The anthem is specially adapted for the | 
Advent season. 

Three Andantes. By Hamilton Clarke. (Original eae 
positions for the Organ, No. 53.) 

| Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

THESE pieces are unpretentious as regards structural | 
outline, but the composer displays considerable boldness 
in matters of detail. Many of his chromatic progressions 
strike the ear with a sense of strangeness; while, on the 
other hand, there are passages distinguished by melodic 
um to an uncommon degree. Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s 
compositions will repay the attention of organists, and they 
will be appreciated in proportion as they are known. 








It is stated in French journals that Verdi’s new opera, 
“ Othello,” will be brought out at the Opéra Comique, and 
not at the Grand Opéra, as had been surmised, and that the 
Maéstro will conduct the performance in person. We have 
recorded for some years past the various and conilicting 
rumours concerning this new work (alternately styled 
“Jago” and * Othello’’) and take some credit to ourselves 
for not having as yet abandoned all hope of the ultimate 
performance somewhere, or, indeed, of the actual existence 
of so interesting a novelty. 

At La Scala, of Milan, Halévy’s posthumous opera 
‘‘Noé,” orchestrated by the late Georges Bizet, will be 
brought out in the coming autumn. 

Ponchielli’s opera ‘‘ Gioconda” has been revived at the 
Cestanzi Theatre of Rome, under the Maéstro Faccio, with 
every prospect of a long “run.” A most enthusiastic 
reception was accorded likewise to the same master’s last 
operatic work “ Marion Delorme.” 
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Bad news for prime donne! A vocal phenomenon, Si snor | 
Vincenzo Benedetto, the possessor of a natural mezzo- | 
is | 
| 


soprano voice said to be of singular beauty and pow 
shortly to make his début on the Berlin st< Be. The siz 
is some twenty years of age anda pupil of the celeb: 
Maéstro Abba Cornaglia. 

At Turin an opera entitled “11 Gondolier 
performed next season, the c composer being 
the Countess Ida Correr, of Padua. 

The Paris Académie des Beaux-Arts has award 
vear’s Grand Prix de Rome to M. Augusti 
of M. Massenet; prizes of the second order 
obtained by MM. Kaiser and Gedalge, the forme: 

a pupil of M. Massenet. It is said, however, t that 
os was a less satisfactory one than usual 

An opera by M. W eckerlin, “ Le Sicilien 
arr ranged after Molitre’s drama by M. St N,v \ 
proc duced at the Opéra Comique. 

The Paris Opéra is about to be illuminate 
electric light, 6,126 incandescent lamps replacing 

gas jets hitherto employed for that purpose. 
“Egmont” is the title of a new opera by 
which is shortly to be brought out at the 
Comique. The libretto, from the pen of MM. All 
and Millaud, is founded upon Goethe’s drama of 
name, which, as far as we are aware, has been thus 
for the first time. 

Under the title of “* Les deux Pierres,” Lortzir 
successful comic opera, ** Czaar und: Zimmermann,” i 
now making the round of French provincial th 
work was first produced in Germany in 1835, but the name 
of its composer has hitherto scarcely been known in France. 

M. Talazac, the well-known tenor of the Paris Opér 
Comique, will undertake an extensive Concert-tour 
Germany during the coming season. 

The Paris Concerts Populaires are to you resume 
autumn, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, the 
founder. ‘These Concerts, instituted just twe 
ago, have done much in disseminating an 
with classical music amongst French audience 
suspension some three years since, on account 
competition, was a matter of general regret. 

Hector Berlioz’s opera, ** Benvenuto Cellini,” 
performed at the Paris Grand Opéra on the occ 
unveiling of the Berlioz statue in October 1 

Victorien Jonciéres’s opera, ** Le Chevalier Jean,” 
performed during next season at Breslau, Sond 
Metz, Prague, and Li We have already 
highly successful performance of the work 
Cologne Stadt-Theater and at the Berlin Opera 

The following paragraph, dated Bayreuth, 
appeared in the daily papers:—The Bayreut 
plays were resumed to-day. The town is_ fille 
visitors of all nationalities, especially Englis] 
Americans. The performance to-day commenced a 
o'clock, the work presented being ‘ Parsifal.” 
in the house was taken, and among the occupants 
boxes were Prince Ernst of Saxe-Meining 
family and suite, Dr. Franz Liszt, the eminent ‘pianist, 
Herr von Puttkamer, Prussian Minister of the Interior, the 
members of the family of the late Richard Wagner, as well 
as many of the prominent members of the German aris- 
tocracy, and musical and dramatic celebrities. The variou 
parts, with the exception of Klingsor, were filled by the 
same actors as in former years. The orchestra was under 
the direction of Herr Levi, of Munich. The acting of Hert 
Winkelmann as Parsifal, and Madame Therese Malten as 
Kundry, elicited great applause. 

A new edition has just been published by Feodor 
Reinboth, of Leipzig, of Hans von Wolzogen’s exhaustive 
analysis of ‘* Tristan und Isolde,’ which may be recom- 
mended to intending visitors of the Bayreuth lestspiele 
as an interesting guide to Wagner's elaborate music 
drama. 

Two complete performances of Wagner's “ Nibelungen”’ 
cycle are announced to take place at the Munich Hof- 
Theater on August 23, 25, 27, and 29; and September 13, 
15, 17, and 1g respectively. 

Wagner’s *“ Tannhauser”’ and ‘*Lohengrin”’ are to be 
pertormed next season at the Leipzig Stadt-Theater without 
any of the customary “cuts,” and the former with the 





| career of Richard Wagner. 
}in 1813, died thirteen years after his second 1 
>| February 13, 1883 ; on March 13, 18 Ss] 


idditional scene writte1 by the composer for the Paris 
performance of his work in 1861. 
An Italian journal has made the discove 
number thirteen has played a conspicuous 
The Bayreuth reformer, 


hissed in Paris; and, fin 


| constituting his christian and surnames i 


After this, it is not surprising that his 


84 rotector of Bavaria should have 


+! 


day « une last! It is astonis! 


these matters will 


round of German lyr 
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nthusiastic reception as else 
vast season the Dre 
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| private purse of the King of Saxony. 


The folloy ing works were perform« 


| Academy \lusic (Hochschule) on th 
| pation of the forthcoming centenary 
>! Maria von Weber—viz., 


i826); Hymn, for choru 


Overture * 
s, orchestra, 
Jrdnung schafit der Herr” 
pianoforte and orchestra (1821); 
t* ir stehn vor Gott” 


commemoration E 
piano rte part of tl se Concertst 
Barth. 
clad to learn that the 
nt, to be erected 


oming f 


the so-called 1 Cryst 1 Pala 
; ca eth i 
in of some fifty 
ng being used for concert purpose 
T as L- rformance Is projecte -d at Frankfurt of a I 
after model of those pith 1 
Ober Ammergau. The work is divided into 
and is written by Herr Ferdinand Heiteme 
‘ chorus, and orc oye ting 
director, Hert 
V alhalla Theatre, 
y C. A. Raida, is just now 
‘he work had been: 
hereupon the composet 


success, brought it out upon Pe own 


furt musical 
: 


result indicated. 
The new Court Th 
the 21st of next ec with appro 
ing the perform: mce of Gluck’s 
preceded by ve es lo rue (dr 
tr von Putlitz, , to which Herr oys Schmitt h 
usic. On the second day (Septembe 
Maria Stuart ’’ is to be given, and on the thir¢ 
icent concert-room attached to the buildin ris 
augurated with Beethoven's Choral Symphony, ar 
by Bach, Handel, and others. The n 
structed entirely of stone and iron, and replac 


| destroyed by fire some years since, on which occasion, 


will be remembered, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 

was present at a performance when the fire broke out) 
with admirable sang froid, succeeded in averting a disastrou: 
panic amongst the auditors. 

Anton Rubinstein is engaged upon the composition ( 
Symp hony,w which is to be first performed at the Gewandhaus 
of Leipzig. 

At the last Matinée of the season given by the 
Professor Julius Stockhausen’s Academy at Frank . one 
of the most interesting features was the performance of a 
Quintet, by Franz Schubert, for two tenors and three an es, 
asetting of Goethe’s poem, ** Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kenn 
from *“* Wilhelm Meister,”’ which is said to be of surpassii vd 
beauty. This work has been but recently discovered by 
the indefatigabie Herr Max Friedlander. 
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The Prussian Government has acquired, by purchase, the 
valuable library of the late Professor Ludwig Erk, famous 
for his researches in connection with the history of the 
German Volkslied. 

The following was the programme of a Pupils’ Concert 
of the Royal Musikschule of Munich, held on the 5th ult.— 
Organ Sonata in G minor (G. Merkel); Serenade for 
orchestra (George J. Bennett, a pupil) ; Air from ‘* Messiah” 
(Handel); Concerto in E flat major, for two pianofortes 
(Mozart); Violoncello Concerto in A minor (Goltermann) ; 
Pianoforte Concerto in F sharp minor (Reinecke); Recita- 
tive and Air, from ‘Catharina Cornaro” (F. Lachner) ; 
Violin Concerto (H. Sitt); ‘*Waldmorgen,” for soprano 
solo, chorus, and orchestra (Adolf Sandberger, a pupil). 

We have received the annual official report of the activity 
of the Raff-Conservatorium, at Frankfurt, whereof Dr. 
Hans von Bilow is the honorary president. The young 
institution appears to be making most satisfactory progress, 





both as regards the attendance of pupils and the artistic | 
results already obtained. 

The well-known Girzenich Concerts at Cologne, estab- | 
blished by the late Ferdinand Hiller, and now under the | 
direction of Dr. Willner, will be resumed in October next. | 
The following works, among others, will obtain a hearing | 
during the season:—Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Elijah,” Haydn’s | 
‘** Seasons,” Bach’s Passion Music, and Symphonies ‘by | 
Beethoven, Schumann, and Niels Gade. | 

At a music festival recently held at Dortrecht (Holland) | 
the proceedings included a highly successful performance | 
of Albert Becker’s Grand Mass in B flat minor, under 
the direction of Herr W. Kes, and in the presence of the 
composer. 

Professor August Wilhemj is said to contemplate the 
formation of a string quartet party with himself as leader, 
and which, after the manner of the late famous Florentine 
Quartet, will undertake periodical European Concert tours. | 

The French normal diapason has just been introduced in 
the orchestra of the Berlin Philharmonic Society. 

A grand Liszt Concert is announced to take place on the 
26th inst., at Mayence, under the direction of Herren Fritz 
Steinbach and Wilhem Bruch. The Abbé has promised to 
be present. 

Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s operetta, “* The Mikado,” 
which has found so much favour with Berlin audiences, is 
to be shortly produced at the Leipzig Stadt-Theater. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Musik, the journal founded by Robert Schumann, has 
become the property of Herr Oscar Schwalm, composer and 
musical author, who will likewise act as editor of the paper, 
his predecessor, Herr C. F. Kahnt, having discharged his 
important functions with much ability for a number of 
years, in conjunction with Drs. Zopff and Schucht. Our 
best wishes will accompany the journal under its new 
rigime. 

An International Theatre is being planned at Berlin for 
the performance alternately of the most remarkable dramatic 
and lyrical productions of all civilised nations. 

Herr Xaver Scharwenka, the well-known pianist and 
composer residing in Berlin, will conduct a series of 
concerts in the German capital during the coming winter, 
in the course of which a number of interesting vocal and 
instrumental works by Beethoven, Liszt, Brahms, Berlioz, 
and Wagner will be produced. 

At the German theatre of Prague, under the direction of 
Herr Angelo Neumann, a complete “cycle” of Mozart’s 
operas is announced to take place in October next, to be 
followed, in November, by a similar scheme in regard to 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas. 

3rilliant success has attended the recent first performance, 
at the Kroll’sche Theatre of Berlin, of Heinrich Hofmann’s 
opera “ Aennchen von Tharau.” 

At the last Concert of the season of the Hamburg 
Philharmonic Society, a most successful performance was 
given of Max Bruch’s oratorio “ Achilleus,” with Mesdames 
Joachim and Schauseil, Herren Gudehus and Scheidemantel 
as interpreters of the leading parts. 

Herr Fritz Steinbach, a composer of talent, hitherto 
Capellmeister at the Mayence Stadt-Theater, has accepted 
the conductorship of the court-orchestra of Meiningen, 
rendered famous under the bdton of Dr. Hans von 





Bilow. 





The Academy of Arts of Madrid has awarded a gold 
medal to Sefior Antonio Pena y Goni for his elaborate 
volume entitled ‘“‘La Opera espanola y la musica dra- 
matica en Espana en el siglo XIX.,” a review of which 
will shortly appear in this journal. 

One ‘“ competitor ” only has presented himself this year 
at the Royal Conservatorio of Madrid, for the purpose of 
gaining the annual prix de Rome of that institution. He 
has been successful. 

The German Opera Company of New York has secured 
the first performance of Herr Goldmark’s new Opera 
** Merlin,” already referred to in these columns. 

A monument to Bellini has just been unveiled at Naples, 
in the vicinity of the Conservatorio, the work of the 
sculptor Signor Balzico. On the four sides of the pedestal 
the figures of the principal heroines of the master are repre- 
sented—viz., Amina, Norma, Giulietta, and Elvira. 

Mdlle. Sigrid Arnoldson, a Swedish vocalist, ‘dis- 
covered’? some time since by M. Maurice Strakosch, 
the well-known impresario, is expected ere long to make 
her début in the French capital. Franz Liszt is said to 
have predicted a brilliant career for this young artist. 

Count Wittgenstein’s opera, ** Antonius und Cleopatra,” 
will be performed during the coming stagione at Rome. 

M. Tivadar Nachéz, the eminent violinist, has sustained 
a fracture of the arm, caused by a fall from a tricycle. 

At Hamburg, died on the 4th ult., August Ferdinand 
Riccius, aged sixty-seven, a musician of merit, who fora 
number of years occupied the post of operatic conductor, 


|first at the Leipzig Stadt-Theater, and subsequently at 


Hamburg. During the last decade of his life, Riccius 
devoted his time chiefly to musical criticism in the columns 
of the Hamburger Nachrichten. 

Jules Petit, the once much esteemed basso at the Opéra, 
died at Paris at the age of forty-seven. 

Minna Meyerbeer, the widow of the celebrated composer 
of ‘Robert le Diable’’ and ‘* Les Huguenots,” died at 
Wiesbaden, on June 28, at the age of eighty-one. Her 
remains have been conveyed to Berlin and placed by the 
side of those of her illustrious husband in the Jewish 
Cemetery. 

Sabino Falcone, composer of sacred music and of cham- 
ber works, died at Naples, at the age of forty-one. 

The death is announced, at Baltimore, of Agnes Guibert, 
a sister of the convent at Georgetown, who, according to 
Rubinstein, possessed the most magnificent soprano voice 
he ever heard. She has never used her precious gift except 
in connection with the ritual of her church, and before 
taking the veil had refused an offer of 250,000 francs made 
her by M. Strakosch for her appearance at a series of 
concerts. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. SAINT-SAENS’S NORMAL METRONOME. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

Sir,—About the beginning of the present month, M. 
Saint-Saéns addressed a note to the French Academy of 
Sciences on the desirability of providing musicians with a 
normal metronome. I append a translation of the com- 
munication, thinking it may prove of interest to many of 
your readers. 

Nobody will deny that uniformity of pitch should be 
secured, and that, therefore, the introduction of a normal 
diapason is a distinct gain to musical art. The advantages 
to be derived from a normal metronome are not so easily 
perceived. The real object of the instrument is to indicate 
to the performer or performers the rate at which a given 
composition is to be played. To the soloist such indica- 
tions, although acting as a partial guide, are not strictly 
adhered to, for each performer relies chiefly upon his own 
individual reading of the composition. For orchestral per- 
formances or concerted pieces, on the other hand, the 
metronome appears to greater advantage, but it seems to me 
that the apparatus as now constructed, M. Saint-Saéns tothe 
contrary notwithstanding, may be made sufficiently accurate 
for every purpose. Let us select at random half-a-dozen 
metronomes, and set them to beat at say sixty per minute. 
Suppose the variation between them amounts to three per 
cent.—a discrepancy not likely to occur with even roughly 
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constructed instruments—what impression would be con- 
veyed to our senses if a given composition be rendered 
according to - indications of the best and worst of these 
metronomes ? I apprehend that the rendering would gain 
or lose nothing by the slight difference of time in the 
two cases. 

Again, if a normal metronome be prepared in Paris to 
give in that place absolutely correct indications, these 
would not be the same if the apparatus were used in any 
other latitude, the swing of a pendulum varying with its 
position on the globe. For theoretical accuracy, therefore, 
a correction would be necessary for varying degrees of 
latitude, although practically the instruments would be 
good enough. 

Improvements might advantageously be made to secure 
greater regularity of beat as the spring uncoils and loses 
its tension, although even this not necessary in an 
apparatus which only need be used intermittently for a few 


is 


seconds at a time; but any advantage to be gained from | 


the introduction of a normal metronome appears to me 
more imaginary than real. 

I may add that the President of the Academy has asked 
the Mechanics and Physics Sections to investigate the 
question submitted by M. Saint-Saéns. 

I remain, Sir, your aaa servant, 


- GATE 





HOUSE. 
22, Paternoster Row, July 20, 1886. 





TRANSLATION. 
Note by M. Saint-Saéns. 

“ Music differs from the plastic arts in that the essential 
element of the latter is the division of space, whereas that 
of the former is the division of time. 

“Tn fact, music is the art of combining sounds either 
successively (as in melody) or simuitaneously (as in har- 
mony). In either case, 


The Normal Metronome. 


a sound being composed of 
certain number of isochronous vibrations of given pra 
tion, all music is reduced to a relation between numbers. 
Melody and harmony are merely rhythmical combinations. 

““We may regard sounds (1) from the point of view 
of the greater or rapidity of the vibrations which 
compose them; (2) from their duration. In either case, 
the relation between the different sounds constitutes in 
itself alone the whole musical interest. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, no other point was considered. 
The pitch was arbitrary, and there were no directions as to 
the rate of execution, or what is termed in music the time 
of a piece. 

“ The progress of the art of singing, appealing to all the 
resources of the voice throughout the vocal scale, gradually 
made apparent the necessity of a definite starting point as 
to pitch, and each country adopted its own. As this art 
became still further developed, the want of a common 
standard of pitch was universally felt, and the Académie 
des Sciences solved the problem by introducing the normal 
diapason, which all nations are gradually adopting. On 
the other hand, the development of the combinations of 
thythm showed the necessity for determining the time of 
pieces of music. This was done in vague terms, which 
every one interpreted according to his own ideas, and no 
other method was adopted until the appearance of the 


less 


metronome. ‘This instrument, invented at the end of the 
last century by Stceckel, and improved by Maelzel, is a 
pendulum provided with a ‘movable bob’ and a 


graduated scale, based upon the subdivisions of a minute. 
In the metronomes re st frequently employed, the sub- 
divisions range from 5}, to at, of a minute. 

“These instruments are universally employed. But to 
be of any practical utility they must be accurate, and un- 
fortunately this is a quality that very few of them possess. 
The musical world is supplied with badly constructed and 
badly regulated metronomes, which mislead musicians 
instead of guiding them. 

‘The Académie, which has rendered so great a service 
to music by the introduction of the normal diapason, would 
complete its work by endowing it also with a normal 
metronome, regulated mathematically, and by obtaining a 
guarantee from the Government that metronomes before 
being delivered to the public should be tested and stamped, 
as are tuning-forks, weights, and measures.” 


“MUSICAL SCALES, 


** THE 


THE NATURAL 


TO ” 


THE EDITOR OF MUSICAL TIMES 


S1r,—Will you kindly allow me to point out that the 
|scheme of the major diatonic scale, to which I called 
| attention in your last issue, affords also a solution of the 
}‘‘tonic minor” question; a solution which, it seems fair 
| to expect, will reconcile the views of many theorists other- 
| wise hopelessly antagonistic. 

| Alfred Day, the inventor of the generaliy accepted tonic 
| minor, states explicitly that the minor third from the tonic, 
| 6:5, is an arbitrary, and not a natural interval. 

| The Tonic Sol-fa school rejects the tonic minor theory 
| entirely, affirming that the so-called tonic minor of C is 
| 

| 





really the relative minor of E flat. Other observers have 

| noted the facts that the equal temperan i third, 
instead of being too narrow to satisfy the car, as theory 
suggests, is in reality and that the E F major 
third, instead of being is, at sat in some Cases, 
| too narrow. 








ir 





too wide ; 


too wit 


Affords objections, 
thus 
Nat tural Tonic Mi nor Scale. 
Cc D ED F G A? 
I 9 a 
5 27 
oe geen se 


This scale is entirely and indisputably natural. Its minor 


thar 






third, C to E flat, is narrower ss a comma ({>1) than the 
modic phe third, A to C. Its major thirds are wider by 
a comma than the major hinds ale. It 
third, sixth, and seventh, all or ‘ 
chron atic semitone, 4%! ithout i lating the 





the raised ar ‘d unraised notes are all 


it. 


dictates of nature, as 
derived from the same roc 









On page rio of * Musical Statics,” Mr. Curwen says :— 
‘““The minor mode does not hold its own so well as the 
major. . It seems as though it could n d 
In every few measures it takes it needs the 
to support its steps.” 

This and much more is justified and 
fact that the natural tonic n cale has 
gauge-note, C; whilst the major scale has two roots or 


C and E. 


gauge-notes, 






Annexed is a comparative view of minor scales, showing 
the relative dimensions of their intervals 
Natural Tonic Minor. 
‘4 a 
CrDs E9?t Fr Gs AX tr BIT C 
Day’s Minor. 
> 1 ae oe 9 t , 9° : t ’ T ’ 
Relative Minor. 
Cor fs Ss gs BR a 1 a sR ed ey 
: 4 
Here r—£; t=42; s=7}85 8 
The raised sixths, sevenths, and thirds are atical in 





these scales.—Yours faithfully, 
OSEPH GOOLD. 
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NEGLECTED SOLO IN 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE 

S1r,—A note in your issue of this month refers to 
a subject in which I have for some time taken a great 
interest, and upon which I venture to ask you to let me 
add a few remarks. One point not touched upon by your 
correspondent is the position of amateurs. With regard 
to this question, I think I shall hardly be exaggerating if I 
say that there are thousands of amateurs of some taste and 
cultivation (I know a few in my own experience, which is by 
no means large) who scarcely know any of the orchestral wind 
instruments, except the flute, by their sound or even their 
name. By the performance of the many neglected master- 
pieces written for other wind instruments, ali such persons 





would have a new and most interesting field revealed to 
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them, and composers would, doubtless, be thus encouraged 
to still further enrich the store of these pieces. It seems 
strange indeed that Conductors should be so blind to such 
an opportunity: we have actually had a Concerto for kettle- 
drums played within the last few years, by way of a 
startling novelty, as if there were not many fine instruments, 
with plenty of suitable music composed for them, waiting to 
be heard. Another branch of this subject, on which I 
should like toa say a few words, is the revival of instru- 
ments which have been long thrown aside. The double- 
reed family is fairly represented—we have the oboe (soprano), 
cor anglaise (alto), bassoon (bass), and contra-fagotto 
(double-bass), all in more or less common use—though the 
cor anglaise, perhaps the most beautiful of all the family, 
might be brought forward more than it is at present. But 
of the single-reed family the only representative in ordinary 
use is the soprano—the clarinet—whereas the alto and bass 
clarinets are exceedingly fine and effective instruments, and 
are, unfortunately, scarcely ever heard : the basset-horn, so far 
as lamaware, is only used in one work which is ever performed 

Mozart’s Requiem—and the bass clarinet in Meyerbeer’s 
and Wagner's operas. But all these, besides being available 


for orchestral use, are excellent as solo instruments; only, un- | 


fortunately, there is little written for them. The remedy 
for this hes in the hands of composers. 
used the bass clarinet as a solo instrument (having adapted 
a cello part to it) in achamber Concert in a small provincial 
town, where it was much admired by the few musicians who 
Mozart and Mendelssohn have both used 
chamber music: the latter having 








were present. 
the basset-horn in 


written two magnificent Concert pieces (Op. 113 and 114) | 





for clarinet, basset-horn, and piano. Is it too much to hope 
that we may hear these some day at the ‘* Monday Pops.” ? 
{ would also mention, as speciinens of chamber music, two 
exquisite pieces for clarinet, viola, and piano; a trio by 
Mozcart in E flat, and Schumann’s ** Marchen-Erzahlungen.” 
These latter, by the way, were played at a Saturday 
Popular Concert last season, with violin instead of clarinet, 
when Mr. Lazarus was, I believe, actually present, waiting 
to play in a Septet. If my remarks should attract the 
favourable attention of those in authority, and so eventually 
lead to a practical recognition of the claims of these 
neglected instruments and compositions, the object of my 
letter will be gained.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
RovuGuton H. WHALL, A.C.O. 
152, Oakley Street, Chelsea, July 11, 1886. 








“ADELAIDE AS A MUSICAL CITY.” 


TIMES.” 





TO THE MUSICAL 





Sir,—By this mail I forward the S. A. Register of May 
2g, 1886, in which appears a letter from me contradicting 
a statement made by your Adelaide correspondent in his 
“ Adelaide as a Musical City,” published in THe Musicar 
Times of March 1, 1886. As your valuable journal is 
held in such high estimation even in this distant part of 
the world, I must request the favour of your giving pub- 
licity to my refutation of your correspondent’s want of 
accuracy. [ have waited a week for any reply to my letter 
to the Register, but none has appeared; the reason is 
obvious.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ASS A. 


Adelaide, June 5, 18806. 


Musica CrIrTIc. 


asta il 
REGISTER 


“Srr,—In the March issue of THe Musica, Times 
(London) a correspondent favours the readers of that 
journal with his views upon ‘ Adelaide as a Musical City.’ 
His concluding paragraph begins, ‘We have only one 
drawback, our newspaper critics are deficient in know- 
ledge,’ and after mentioning three instances where errors 
have been made—one of which, by the way, is palpably a 
printer’s error—he writes, ‘If this does not suffice to show 
their weakness, the S. A. Register’s notice of one of the 
Quartet Concerts may.’ Then follows what purports to 
be a quotation from the Register notice of the performance 
of Schubert’s ‘Trout’ Quintet, marked by quotation 
points. Iam informed by the Secretary of the A.S.Q.C. 
and another competent authority that this work has been 
performed in Adelaide only on three occasions, at each of 
which I have been present as your representative ; and I 


I have myself 


flatly deny that the quotation is correct either literally o; 
as giving, even in the most general manner, the sense of 
the criticism which appeared in your columns. Even under 
favourable circumstances the critic’s ‘lot is not a happy 
one,’ and he certainly cannot afford to be adversely mis- 
quoted.—I am, Sir, &c., Your Musica Criric.” 


AN UNKNOWN IRISH TUNE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL TIMES,” 
Sir,—The late Carl Engel, sometime previous to his 
death, recommended in your columns that organists and 
others, in country districts especially, should bring forward 
any characteristic national air or tune which might be con- 
sidered to have escaped public notice, or rather that of 
musicians generally. The appended melody, which I now 
transcribe from memory, I have never seen in any printed 
collection of Irish or other tunes, nor in any MS. except 
my own. I heard it from time to time in Limerick and 
| Tipperary, played for such a dance as Miss McLeod's 
reel is used tor; but since my residence in this county (Kerry) 
I have not heard it even once. Mr. Rockstro, in his History 
lof Music, says: ‘Many of the finest English, French, 
Scottish, Irish, and other national melodies are written in 
the ancient ecclesiastical scales.’ It may be interesting, 
therefore, to those conversant with the Gregorian modes, 
to discuss the question as to which of them belong the 
quaint periods of this melodious old air, which I believe to 

be thus far unknown.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
W. CHARLES HETREED, Cathedral Organist. 
July 5, 1886. 
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THE MARSEILLAISE HYMN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
Sir,—Will you please inform me through your Corre- 
spondence column, of the full particulars relative to the 
authorship of the melody to the * Marseillaise Hymn.” 
Was the melody specially composed for it, or was it in 
existence before the “ Marseillaise ”’ ?—Yours truly, 
THIRVALD LAURSEN, 
45, Fairlawn Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
[On the much-debated question referred to above our 
correspondents may have something to say. We invite 
communications.—Ep, MM. T.] 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance, 

Our correspondents will oblige by writing all names as cleariy as f0s- 
sible, as we cannot be vesponsible for any mistakes that may occur. 

Correspondents ave informed that their names and addresses must 
accompany all communications. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions ; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies, 

Notice is sent to al! Subscribers whose payment (in advance) 1s &x- 
hausted, The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is 
not venewed. We again remind those who are disappointes 
obtaining back numbers that, although the music is always kept 
in stock, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper %s 








printed to supply the current sale, 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices ave either collated from the local 
papers or supplied to us by correspondents, 


BixrieLp.—A Concert in aid of local charities was given by Miss 
Minna Vivian in the schoolroom, on Tuesday, the 6th ult, assisted by 
the following ladies and gentlemen:— Lady Charlotte and Lady 
Octavia Legge, Lady Simeon, Mr. Colnaghi, Mr. Traherne, and Mr. 
Ernest Cecil. Special pe a should be made of Miss Vivian’s sing- 
ing of “In a quaint old village ” (Scott Gatty), and also of that of N Mr. 
Colnaghi in ‘* My love and |” iT osti), and ‘ Mistress Prue ” (Molloy) 
The Ladies Legge played Tarantelle Rubinstein}, and Valse 
Tyrolienne (Raff), as piano duets; and Lady Charlotte Legge greatly 
interested the audience by performing two solos on the Gigelira. A 
new song, “ Winds in the trees,” by Goring Thomas, the composer of 
“Esmeralda,” was well sung by Mr. Charles Harris, Org 
Choirmaster of the Parish Church. 
Traherne and Mr, 
Operetta, by Louisa Gray, entitled Bet: vo Stools, which 
great satisfaction, the music being and melodious. T 
companiments were shared by Miss Vivian and Mr. Harris. 

BurnLey.—A Floral Féte in connection with Holy’ 
was opened by Lady Charles Prattat Sandygate Scho 
Topical songs were sung by the scholars, dressed to 
professions and trades of Burnley. 
dered by Master J. Downing, of Manchester Cathedral, 
mental selections by the Sailor Boys’ band from the train 
“Indefatigable,” Liverpool, Maste r Downi ing was also h 
cessful in solos by Handel 1 Hayd i the two suc 

The Vicar of Holy Trinity seta lat an entert 
of the Burnley General Heip Society for the Blin 
inics’ Institute on the I4th ult hen vocal and ir 


ions were given by some of the | sisted by local 


RTSEY, —On June Mr. Fred Monk gave a Concert at 
Infants’ Schoc room, by akpe mission of the Vicar, at which he wz 
assisted an orchestral band, led by Mr. S. Liddie, Mi Jac 
Newbury. The prozramme included the Overture to Saul 
March from Li pe Minuet and oe froin Symphony 
(Mozart), and the * Queen's Jubilee M: nM atson), a 
were fairly given iw “the orchestra. 

Cavatina, Spohr’ s Barcarole in G p. 13 
Ungarische, an! a clever pes effective Bole: 

rs of the neighbourhood assisted as vocali 

oncert were devoted to paying the e 
band during the past season, 

Drersy Castite.—The Concerts given at thi 
been excellent, that on June 28 being highly 
to the effective singing of Miss Bessie Holt, who, especia 
song “ Sing, sweet bird,” created a marked impression. § 
received warm applause for her rendering of “ Queen of the Sea 
“Killarney”; vocal s lections being likewise “contributed by 
Jessie Tecabiebeia ge and Mr. Grimshaw. 
FoLKESTONE.—On Thursday evening, the 1st ul 
of the funds of the Hospital was given in the Town fall, by the 
pupils of Sutherland Ho use. Th 
Cantata Ruth, which was admirably rendered, the choruses being 
especially good. The second part was mi cellaneous. There was an 
excellent orchestra led by Mr. Ceci! M.Gann. The principal vocal 
were Miss Margaret Hoare and Miss Hilda Wilson, bot h of w 
were much appreciated. Mr. Dugard, Organist of Trinity Chu 
conducted. 
GrorGerown, DemMrrara.—A Concert of Scottish music w 
by the members of the St. Andrew's and St. Thomas's choirs, as 
by other amateurs, in the Philharmonic Hall, on June 22. 
choruses were weil sung, and solos were efliciently rendered by Mrs 
H.L. Wight, Mrs. W. Wieting, Messrs. Joseph Virtue, Baldwin, and 
Brown. Instrumental solos were effectively pe “rformed by Mr. Hemery 
(violoncello ) and Mr. Sannier (flute), and the pianoforte accompani- 
ments were p ayed by Messrs. Bourne and Barnard with much ability. 
Mr. W. R. Colbeck arrang 4 and conducted the Concert. 


Gr AHAMSTON, N.B.—The third Annual Concert by Mr. J. Watson 
Lee's pupils was giver 10n Friday evening, June 25, in the Oc | P 
Hall, before a large audience, Mr. James Wilson in the 

selecte d miscellaneous programme was exccllently renderec 
accompanied the vocal music. At the conclusion of the ins 
chair, nan presented the certificates gained tent year by Mr. 1 ce 
pupils at the local examination in connection with ‘Tr inity College. 


GraHAMStTowNn.—On Wednesday, May 19, the Annual Festival 
Service was held in Trinity Church, which was crowded 1 long before 
the time of commencement, many being unable to gain admittance. 
Farmer's Oratorio, Christ and His S: diers, was well rendered by the 
choir, assisted by a few friends. Miss J. Tidmarsh presided at the 
organ, and Mr. W. Howse, Organist of the Church, conducted. The 
solos were taken by Misses Ward and W edderburn, and Messrs. 

Pryce, Gowie, and Suttie. Miss Tidmarsh played Best’s Allegro in C 
and Wély's Offertoire in C, This service was the most successful 
ever given by the choir, both from an artistic and pecuniary point ot 
View. 

Lerps.—On Sunday afternoon, June 2 27, Haydn's Creation was 
rendered in Salem Chap el to a crowded con gregation, the object being 
to obtain funds towards the cleaning and repairing of the organ. The 
Principal vocalists were Miss Wood, Mr. Charles B lagbro, and Mr. 
Dan Billington, all of whom were thoroughly efficient. The choruses 
were given with fine effect. Mr. W. R. Hudson (the Organist) 
displayed much ability in the instrumental portions of the Oratorio. 
Mr. W. Toothill conducted. 

Putney.—A successful Concert was given at the Assembly Rooms, 
on the 22nd ult., by the Students of the School of Music, 105, Upper 
Richmond Road, under the direction of Mr, Frank Barnard, R.A.M., 





ist and | 
At the end of the first part, Mr. | + 
Ernest Cecil app eared 1 in a new Drawing-room | 


During the fete solos were ren- | 
y 


| approval! 
Ps 


| 
t.,a Concert in aid 


programme comprise 1 Gaul's | 


| tion, in 1882, 





Principal. The programme cons sisted of compositions by Bennett, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, &c. The Barcarole from the Fourth 
Concerto, by Sir Sterndale Bennett, and Capriccio Briilante (Op. 22), 
Mendelssohn, were performed with orchestral accompaniment. 


rice of Sacred Music and Organ Recital 


rnoon of the 11th ult., 
q 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—A S 
were given at Holy Trinity Church on the a 
before a crowded congregation. The organ pieces were well selected 
and excellently rendered by Mr. J. T. B. Turner, Organist and Choir- 
master of the Church; Mr. J. Hunter and Mr. J. Pearson contributing 
vocal solos, which were highly appreciated. 

TUNBRIDGE W1 ike -An interesting Service of Sacred Music took 
place on Wecn day | evenin g, the 7th ult., at the Wesleyan C I 
Vale Royal. The selection consisted of Mozart’s Twel 

varied by solos and duets from the best known Oratorios, the gener 
character of the service reflecting mu ch credit cn Mr. G. St Armee, th 
Conductor, under whose directi on it had been organised. T 
numbered sixty, and the orchestra consisted of fourteen per formers 
’ mer, R. A. M. » contributing not a little to 
° T 


were 
3. Parsons and Oliver. 
W okInGHAM.—A Choral Festival was held in ish vurch cn 
the rst ult., 1 highly succes suge 


| forming some sacred Cantata in 


—— ing the o 
lected orchestra of 
ting sing of the ch 


the ser vice, of : 


as well as 
Gregory, 


Liverpool Conservat oire 


rebui it o M 


tG ordoa, Or 
} 


ister to St DS 
F. H. Ward, Organist and C 
Cuorr APPOINTMENT 
Church Choirs Union “for ‘the 
iwin Lister, Choirr 





On the r2th ult., at his residence, < 
].P., formerly of the Bank of Engl 
President of the late Sacte ed t 
He was interred in Highgate Cemetery, July 
On the 17th ult., at Wimbledon, aged 4 
Harley Street, and of Great Marlbor« 
Interred in the West Hampstead Cemetery, July: 2 


“MISS. MON . A. JAMES (Soprano). 
(Full execution E in hee: pupil of Signor Martineng¢ 
S.C.R. , Italy.) ys 
Operatic Italian Gems for Cor rts and English Songs, 
Street, Birmingham. 


MR. FRANK COX (Ba 
(F gnor Martinengo, R. A. MN S.C.R., Italy.) 
Oratorios, Custat as, Eng S, 4 talian Butfo Songs, 58, New 
Street, Birm out ring 


A LADY (Pupil of Dupont, Brussels Conservatoire; 

4 first-rate certificate) desires additional PUPILS for Pianoforte, 

Theory, and Sight-Singing. Good Schoolor Private Pupi Hi 

— neces. For terms, address, Miss B., Messrs. Noveilo, “Ey ver ¢ ad 
, Berners Street, Ww. 


PAncixG—we H. R. JOHNSON, M.C. and 
Teacher of Dancing, gives LESSONS at Schools and Private 
Square, W.C. Bands 














Families. For terms, 39, Baker Street, Lloyd 
and M.C. supplied. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
Spiga S.—The Organ Works. Book6. Edited 


by J. F. Bripce, Mus. Doc., Oxon., and James Hiccs, Mus. 
Bac., ens. Price 3s. 

The sixth book includes several of Bach’s greatest and most 
popular organ works. (1) The Toccata in D minor, with its con- 
trasting effects of recitative-like passages and massive harmonies. 
(2) The well-known Prelude and Fugue in D major, which Spitta 
describes as “one of the most dazzlingly beautiful of all the 
master's organ works. , . . Skilful pedal players will find it exactly 
suited to them, for the theme is quite exceptionally fitted for pedal 
technique.” (3) The Prelude and Fugue in F minor, less known 
perhaps than the other contents of the book, but scarcely less 
beautiful or less worthy of the student's attention. (4) The great 
Prelude in E flat major, together with the Fugue in three sections 
known as the “St, Ann's.” The whole are laid out with especial 
regard to the convenience of the player. Necessary fingering and 
other marks to help to effective performance are inserted, and the 
Preface contains various notes and suggestions relative to the 
history, structure, and treatment of the several works. 

I ANDEL, G. I’.—‘“ Saul.” An Oratorio (com- 
posed in the year 1738). Additional Accompaniments by 
E. Prout. Full Score (m 1anuscript). First violin, 6s.; second violin, 
6s.; viola, 5s.; violoncello and bass, 5s.; flutes, 3s.; oboes, 4s. 6d.; 
clarinets, 4s.; bassoons, 4s. 6d.; double bassoon, 1s.; horns, 2s. 6d.; 
trumpets, 18. trombones (alto and tenor), 1s.6d.; trombone (bass), 64.; 
drums, 1s.; glockenspiel (bells), 6d.; organ, 6s.; soprano, 1s. 74d.; 
alto, 1s. 74d.; tenor, 1s. 6d.; bass, 1s. 6d. 
AGUTTER, B., Mus. B.—(in G major). Missa de 

Sancto Amphibalo. A short setting of the Office of the Holy 

Eucharist (including the Kyrie proper, the Benedictus, and Agnus 
Dei), according to the use of the Church of England; with a Preface 
on certain Liturgical points. 1s. Kyrie (first setting), separately, 2d. 
RIDGE, DR. J. F’.—Short Settings of the Office 
for the Holy Communion (including Benedictus and Agnus Dei). 

For Parochial and General use. No. 10,in D, 1s. 


DENNIS, CHARLES—(in F). Te Deum laudamus. 
3d. 


HAL. KING.—Short Settings of the Office for 
the Holy Communioa (including Benedictus and Agnus Dei). 
For Parochial and General use. No.g,in C. 1s. 
ILSON, C. M., L.Mus., T.C.L.— 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. 4d. 
OUNG, JOHN M. W.—The Canticles. Pointed 


for Anglican Chants. With Directions for Chanting. 3d. 


RMES, PHILIP, Mus. Doc., Oxon.—** The Lord 
preserveth the souls of His Saints.” Anthem for a Saint’s day. 
(Novello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 304.) 


B: ARNBY, J.—‘*O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
works.” Harvest Anthem. (With Welsh words.) 3d. 
OYCE, JOHN J.—Five Hymns, set to music for 
Festal or ordinary use. 3d. 
Brightly gleams our banner. Sun of my soul. 
O praise our great and gracious | Deus noster refugium; or, The 
Lord. Cross. 
For thee, O dear, dear country. 
TAMMERS, I. HERBERT.— 
Lord.” Anthem for Baritone Solo and Chorus. 
General use. 4d. 


W JAKEFIELD, J. H.— Onward, Christian 


Soldiers.” Processional Hymn. 2d. 


‘He HOLIC HYMNS, with Accompanying Tunes. 
3eing a Musical Edition of “St. Dominic’s Hymn Book.” 
Edited by A. E. Tozer. 2s.; cloth, 3s. 


INSUTI, CIRO.—Twelve Vocal Duets. 
2s. 6d. [back. 
No. 7 The Mermaids. No. 10. Bygone days, or Looking 
a &. False love and true. » 11. Love and friendship, 
» 9 Under the stars, 12. ‘The Magicians. 


\ ;' ig AL LER, HILDA.—‘“ Tl he Singers.” A Cantata 
for Treble Voices. The Words written by H. W. Lona- 
FELLOW. IS, 


KK ING, ALFRED.—“ Music, when soft voices die.” 
Madrigal for Six Voices. (No. 534, Novello’s Part-song 
=, 4d. 
OURS, BERTHOLD.—“ The Days of long ago.” 
Four-part Song. (No. 535, Novello’s Part-song Book. y 34. 


CHWEIZER, OTTO.—Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Violoncello. Op. 28. 7s, 6d. 


OVELLO’S PUBLICATIONS in the TONIC 
& SOL-FA NOTATION. Translated by W. G. McNavcur. 
7*. Owho will o’er the downs, a.T.T.B. 
R.L. pe Pearsati 1d. 
88*. O Lord, how manifold are Thy works. Harvest 
Anthem, with Welsh words 3ARNBY Id, 
jos, {Peal smiling MOM, «»  R. Sporrortr) 
455° Hark, the lark... one Dr. Cooke y 1d 
456. Cradle Song ° Henry Smart 14d. 


(in B flat). 


‘‘Examine me, O 
For Lent or 


Book 2. 





DURING THE LAST MONTH—cortinued. 
O praise God in His Holiness T.T. TRIMNELL rd, 
A Canadian Boat Song (three voices) T.Moorr 1d, 
Eger olian lyre J. Danby ) 
* | Ye shepherds tell me. ¥. MazzinGuij id, 
Blessed is the people + V. NOVELLO 
.. ) There is a river ... eos tee aps n 
*) Pray for the peace ask id, 
(Biedsed i is he - . DrN a | 
( God save the Queen “arranged by V. Novetto) 
3.4 » arr, for A.T.T.B, by J. Barney = 1d, 
( Rule, Britannia ... arranged by V. Novetio) 
(Oh! the roast beef of old England arr. J. Pittman ) 
The boar’s head carol arr. by Dr. RIMBAULT - 
\ Winds gently whisper. s.s.B.... J. WHITTAKER) 
{ May no rash intruder (Solomon) HANDEL ) 
* | Then round about the starry throne (Samson) o | 
{ How beautiful upon the mountains ...R. A. Smit) 
The Lord loveth . ° “ . NOVELLO 
(Enter not into judgment : ATTWoop | 
Te Deum in F Wit LIAM JACKSON 1d, 
All is peace .-BERTHOLD Tours 1d, 
f' Now is the month of maying « T. Mortey | | 
Awake, sweet love a Dow Lanp 
- Breathe soft, ye winds ... ‘ : WEbBE -1d, 
Bluebells of Scotland arr. nie A. Net HARDT 
{ Glorious Apollo ... one /EBBE } 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps H. Lesuie 1d. 
{ Thou visitest the earth... ..Dr. GREENE ) e 
+ Great and marvellous ... ; . Dr. Boyce {! 
Eee! are the dead “CV ILLIERS STANFORD ) id 
*\ Thou My aor him in perfect peace. T.T.TRIMNELL J 
The Skylark tas J. Barney 44d, 
The grace of God that bringeth salvation - 14d, 
Here, in cool grot Earl of MORNINGTON ‘) 
! Soldiers brave and gallant be.. GasTOLb! 
{ Breathe soft, ye winds ... PAXTON J 
See our oars ns Sir Joux STEVENSON | |, 
Mark the merry elves. S.A. B.. Dr. Caticotr j ™ 
Fear not, O land ... C. H. Lioyp 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem... W. H. Bus 
Teach me, O Lord .. ATTWOO! | 
- O God, Who in Thy heav nly hand . HANDEL; 
Come, Holy Ghost aa ° ATTWoo a 
f i James Kent) 


» THomas TALLIs) 

‘ MENDELSSORN ) 
arr. hid H. Les ix ; 1d 

) 


S.S.Be wee 


1d, 


( Parting and ‘meeting 


Ih 

(Hark! ’tis the Indian drum 

- {In Jewry is God known... 
»* | I will alway give thanks 
§ Soldier’s Love, 1.T.p.B. i 
‘. The Two Roses. 1.7.B.B,  w. oes 
_ { The Red Cross Knight. s.s.p. 
* | How merrily we live. 1.7.8... 
Come, gentle Spring 

"{ Jubilate Deo and kyrie... 

‘| Three Kyries Bes ee ms Various j 
The Better Land... ea , . A. R. GauL 
The Children’s Hour ... as a ” 

The Potter... ose ‘ one ois ” 


WERNER }j 
CaLicortt ) a 
M. Este f 
R Haypn 1d. 
“w. Jackson } 1g. 








Now ready. 


} EW AND REVISED EDITION, with various 
improvements and many additional Chants, of THE 

PSALTER, arranged for Chanting. With appropriate English 
Chants. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ousevey, Bart., M.A, 
Mus. Doc., Oxon., &c., and EDWIN Ge ZORGE MONK, Mus. Doc., Oxon, 

Edition ié . in Post 8vo, with the chants in short score. Cloth, 2s. 

Edition II., in Foolscap 4to, large type, with the chants ia short 
score. Cloth, 4s. 

Edition III., in Imperial 32mo. Words only. Cloth, gd. With 
Proper Psalms, 1s, The Proper Psalms separately, 3d. 


ig Ngee REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 
of THE CANTICLES, &c. First Series, 
I. Post 8vo, chants in short score, 6d. 
Foolscap 4to, chants in short score. 18. 
II, In32mo. Words only. 14d. 
When this new Edition is required, instead of the orizinai Work 
(which is on sale in all its original forms), orders shoulda be specific 
for “ Revisep Epition.” 


EW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 

of THE ANGLICAN CHANT-BOOK. A Coilection 

of Single Chants, Ancient and Modern, appropriated to the Daily 
Psalms, Canticles, and Hymns in the Book of Common Prayer. The 


! Chants’ correspond with those of the “Psalter,” and are similarly 


numbered. Edited by Epwin GEorRGE Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon, 
8vo, in paper cover, gd.; cloth, 1s.6d. Foolscap 4to, large type, paper 
cover, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


Just published. 


4 , 

CATHOLIC HYMNS 
WITH ACCOMPANYING TUNES 
Being a Musical Edition of St. Dominic's Hymn Book 
EDITED BY 
A. E. TOZER. 
Price Two Shillings; cloth, Three Shillings. 

London and New York: Burns and Oares, Limited. 

London and New York: NovrE.LLo, Ewer and Co. 
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HARVEST ANTHEMS & HYMNS. 


All Thy works praise Thee... ... «2  «o. E.H. Thorne 3d. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord.. me AES H. Gadsby 1$d. 
Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice Sir J. Goss 6d. 
Fear not, O land. a 1“ “ C.H. Lloyd 14d. 
Give unto the Lord the glory «oe 1? 'F, 3ridge 4d. 
God said, Behold, I have given iit every herb. G. A. Macfarren 6d. 
Great is the Lord .. EA. Sydenham 3d. 
I will give thanks unto Thee E. J. Hopkins 6d. 
I will give thanks unto Thee foe ove ae Salt Barnby 4d. 
I will magnify Thee, O God Sir J.Goss 3d. 
Make melody within your hearts *, A.J. Hervey 3d. 
O give thanks ... 2.A.Sydenham 3d. 
O how plentiful is Thy goodnes e T.M. Pattison 3 
O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ... .. J. Barnby 14d. 
O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ... Sir G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
Opraise the Lord... eee Sir Herbert Oakeley 4d. 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem . Dr. W. Hayes 4d. 








Praise the Lord, O my soul.. ‘a iad «» H. Lahee rid. 
Praise ye the Lord for His goodness G. Garrett 14d. 
Praised be the Lord . pe te C. Steggall 1/-. 
Sing praises to God . aes oe ise H.W. W areing 14d, 
Theearthisthe Lords .. <1. . A. Lowe 3d. 


The earth is the Lord’s we sia ne. ... T.T. Trimnell 4d. 
The fost’ring earth, the genial showers... es J.L. Hopkins 3d. 
The harvest-tide thanksgiving oe 

The Lord hath done great things. 
The Lord is loving unto every man 
This is the day Sir Herbert Oakeley 4d. 

Thou visitest the earth and blesses! tit H. Callcott 2d. 

Thou visitest the earth poe = poe . "Dr. Greene 14d. 
Thou visitest the earth E Baptiste Calkin 4d. 

While the earth remaineth... C. Swinnerton Heap 4d, 





.G. Garrett 3d. 








While the earth remaineth... ah owe a b. Tours 14d. 
Ye shall dweli in the ae ae Stainer 14d. 
Lo : Nove LO, Ewan ond Co. 

TW] SLVE HY) INS WITH TUNES 


FOR 


HARVEST 
SELECTED FROM “THE HYMNARY.’ 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Sing to the Lord a joyful song... oe ee saa J. Barnby. 
0 Lord, the heaven Thy power displays ae .. Sir F. Ouseley, 
Father, blessing every seed-time. “ an ° Dr. Dykes. 
Lord, in Thy Name Thy servants plead. — W. Metcalf. 
The wintry time hath ended 7“ _ = ... Dr. Gauntlett. 
Come, ye thankful people, come ... Sir George Elvey. 
God, the Father, Whose creation... wH. Smart, 
Lord of the harvest, Thee we hail a nonymous, 
Lo,summer comes again . ad nev. E. ‘ Whyley. 
Praise, O praise our Heav venly King ‘ee vr . German. 
Summer ended, harvest o’er ...J. Adcock. 
O Lord of heaven, and earth, and sea Dr. Wesley. 


London: Novetio, Ewer and Co, 


FOR HARVEST. 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


(HARVEST CANTATA) 
FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


C. M. VON WEBER 





Op. 58. 
Edited, and the Pianoforte Accompaniment revised, by EBENezer 
Prout. ‘The words translated from the German version of Wendt by 


the Rev. J. Troutbeck, D.D. 
Octavo, 1s.; Full Score, 21s.; Orchestral Parts, 15s. 
London NoveLio, Ewer and Co. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HARVEST ANTHEM 
PRAISE THE LORD. 


Price Threepence. 


Messrs. Hart and Co., 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS, by Tuos. SmitH. 3d. each. 
HOU CROWNEST THE YEAR. 24th Ed. 








“Osing unto the Lord.” 4th Ed. “ Fear not,O Land.” “My 
y 


heartis fixed.” 3rd Ed. “It is a good thing.” 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 
Post-free from the CoMPosER, Music Warehouse, Bury St. Edmunds. 





Just published. 


NEW HARVEST ANTHEM. 
GREAT IS THE LORD 
E. A. SYDENHAM. 


Full, easy, and effective. Price Threepence. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





“Can be heartily recommended.”—Musical Times. 
O GIVE THANKS 
Full Easy Anthem for Harvest. By E.A. SYDENHAM. Price 3d. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, price 14d. 
London: NoveL_Lo, Ewer and Co. 


29th Thousand. 


Just published, price Fourpence. 


NEW ANTHEM FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
O THAT MEN WOUL ) PRAISE THE LORD 


DR. JOSEPH C. 'B RIDGE, M.A., 
Organist of Chester Cathedral. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


N EW HARVEST ANTHEM. 


Easy, melodious, and effective. 


THE EYES OF ALL WAIT UPON THEE 
Composed by comer A. CLARE. 
London: Nove "ELLO, Ewer and Co 


cond Thousand. Price 3d. Sie 
ANTHEM FOR HARVEST OR GENERAL USE, 


O GOD, MY SOUL THIRSTETH 
COMPOSED BY 
F. R. GREENISH, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Easy and effective, with melodious and expressive solo for Treble 
or Tenor. 
This popular Anthem reached its 2nd Edition wit 
London: oes : re = "ER and Co. 


HARVEST 
THANKSGIVING MARCH 


FOR lage ORGAN 
J. BAPTISTE CALKIN 
One Shilling and Sixpence. 
London: Novetito, Ewer and Co, 
ARVEST FESTIVAL ANTHE 
‘ Popular, easy, melodious, and effective 


cake, Organist of St. Mary Magdalene, W or 
PRAISE THE LORD, O MY SOUL. New. 


a few weeks of 












2nd Thousand 3 
FEAR NOT, O LAND. 4th Thousand .. ss 3¢ 
3 


AND GOD SAID, LET THE EARTH. 18th Edition 
THEY THAT SOW IN TEARS. 5th Edition (with Du set) . 
O LORD, HOW MANIFOLD. 5th Thousand. For P arish 


Choirs... » ial wwe 4d. 
(MAGN A JOYFUL NOISE. “sth Th nousand . < we! See 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS in F. ” oth Edition 4d. 
{TE DEUMinF. 4th Edition dex Sls 


Sung at numerous Choral F es stivals. 
COMM@UNION SERVICE in F. New 
London: WEEKEs and Co., 14, Hanover Street, R 





NEW HARVEST CAROL. 
OWING AND REAPING. Words by Anna 
SHrptTon; music by J. MAupe CrAmenT, Mus. Lac., Oxon. 
Price Twopence. Words only, 1s. 4d. per 100. 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, 
ARVEST ANTHEM.—I WILL MAGNIF Y 
THEE, O GOD, MY KING, by Wu. JouNson. Easy and 
effective. Price 3d. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 7 
NEW TUNE for the Harvest Hymn, “WE 
4 PLOUGH THE FIELDS, by Artuur Cottman. Third 
edition. Price 2d. The usual allowance to choirs. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 











Third Thousand. See Sas 
Pyavest ANTHEM.—ALL THY WORKS 
PRAISE THEE, O LORD. Composed by T. Mee Pattison. 
Chorus, Tenor Solo, Chorus. Price 3d. 
London: Nove ELLO, EWER and Co. 













































eas 
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TENTH THOUSAND. 


RUTH 


A HARVEST PASTORAL 


ALFRED R. GAUL 


SUITABLE FOR 


THANKSGIVING SERVICES. 


VOCAL SCORE, OLD NOTATION, 


with remarkable suitability to an illustration of a harvest celebration. 
The country landscape, the ripened corn, the sturdy reapers, the stand- 
ing sheaves, the active gleaners, and the busy farmer, al! combine to 
fill the mind’s eye with a pleasant scene of excitement. Set to music 


by a competent composer such as Mr, A. R. Gaul, the narrative of choruses, noble recitatives, and charming solo numbers.” 


Ruth's eventful episode lends itself to a pathetic, picturesque 
pleasant performance. The bereaved and sorrowful trio of wor 
whom the calamity of poverty and famine has fallen, as if to give in- 
tensity to their greater crief, and the unexp rected and happy influence 
of patriarchal benevoleace displayed by the mighty Boaz, who so 
quickly transforms sorrow into joy, are ‘all introduced and aptly t ake 
their allotted pls ace in the melodivus music of Gaul's interpretation of 
the tale.” —Glouc Citizer 

“The work, 1 ‘Holy City,’ is full of beautiful orchestral 
passages, while the vocal score abounds with charming numbers.’ 
Bucks Herald, 

“* Ruth’ is a work of sterling power; its musical form is that of 
perfect tunefulness combined with simplicity and strength... . The 
composer has grasped his theme in a thoroughly sympathetic manner, 
and has produced a work which is worthy of the subject.”—Bradford 
Observer. 

“Bright, tuneful, fresh, and musicianly—this work will be a great 
favourite, and will add to Mr. Gaul's reputation.”—Birmingham 

Veekly Davt 


anc 





















“* Ruth’ has been set to music by several composers; none, how- 


ever, has become so worthily popular as the Cantata under notice 
. . It contains some charming music, and is highly characteristic of 
the story it so vividly illustrates.”—South Wilts Express. 
“ Full of flowing melody.”—Salisbury Times. 
PERFORMED THE TOWN HAL ~ BIRMINGHAM, 
SEVEN OCCASIONS 
Ve ocal Score, paper cover, 2s.; ditto, paper beni 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 
The Suadeane (only) in Vocal Score, for Musical Societies, paper 
cover, Is. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, gd. Band Parts on loan. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
FOR HARVEST SERVICES, 
ARVEST CANTATA. By Dr. Jacop Braprorp. 
Price rs. 6d. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


NEW HARVEST HYMN. 
TOW OURB: ee ARE FULL OF TREASURE. | 
a: By Dr. Jacos Braprorp. Two Tunes. Price 2d. 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 
i WAS GLAD. Festival Anthem. 
Brabrorp. Second Edition, Price 6d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
CWELVE HYMNS, Set to Music by Rev. A. W. 
Mario. For Testimonials from Sir R. Stewart, Dr. Dixon, 
and Dr. Martin see last mouth’s Musical Times. One coy py, Is. 
copies, 4s. 
Lonpon Music PusrisuinG Co., 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ANTHEMS for TRINITYTIDE. 


By Dr. Jacon 





* Six 
>. SIX 





Blessed is the man 








Sir John Goss 4d. 
Blessing and glory ed «.Dr. Bovce 14d. 
Grant, O Lord... é : aon Mozart 14d. 
Holy, holy, holy se nee - Ks Dr.Cro@h 3d. | 
How goodly are Tl Bs si bes .. Sir F, Ouseley 34d. | 
How lovely are TI lings... ins sen ae Spohr id | 
Iam Alpha and Omega si ace . J. Stainer 14d. | 


I beheld, and lo! its ao ies on Dr. Blow. 6d. 
I know that the Lord i is great ine wai «. Sic FB, Ouseley 14d. | 
In humble faith ; si ios on G. Garrett 14d. 
In Jewry is God known J: iC) arke- Whitfeld 14d. 
In sweet consent aa i. H. Thorne 3d. 
I saw the Lord... ..J. Stainer 6d. 
I will magnify ... bes ae J. Shaw 3d. 
I will sing of Thy power an A, + Sultiven 14d. 
I will sing unto the Lord d 
Lord, we pray Thee ... 
O Father b! est a 

O taste and see 3d. 
O taste and see sik ‘eal ins ss A. Sullivan 14d, 
© taste and see un sey sist we A. H. Mann 3d. 
Stand up and 1bl less. see _ ‘ Sir J.Goss 4d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd ... .G. A. Macfarren 14d, 
The Lord is my Shepherd . .. J. Shaw 3d. 
The Lord wiil comfort Zion. 


i — che .- H.Hiles 6d. 
Whatsoever is born of God.. ae -. Sir H. Oakeley 3d. 


London: Now ELLO, he ER and Co, 





rts 
wee] po 
Sir J. Goss 








“The Biblical story of which Ruth is the central figure lends itself 


ARIADNE 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA 
WORDS BY 

JAMES SMIETON, M.A. 

MUSIC BY 


J. MORE SMIETON., 


Price 2s. Band Parts on hire. 









SCOTSMAN. 
“The Cantata is unmistakably the work of a composer of original 
talent and ample musical knowledge.” 
SCOTTISH NEWS. 


|} “A work ample in scientific quality, and abounding in melodic 





DUNDEE ADVE RTISE R, 
“- — of sterling merit, the product of undoubted musical genius 
which, by well ordered study, has acquired the art 
thought glee elit ng 








Londor : NovELio, E WER and Co, 


Tubilee ny Her Maj esty's Reion, 





, WEATHERLY HAS WRITTEN 
| AND 


MR. J. L. ROECKEL 1s Composine 
ce 


A CANTATA 


Dealing with the growth of the nation in 
Intellectual Life, World-wide Ex ne n, 
a 


d he Tutt f Her Maies 
luring the Vifty years of Her sajyes 





| : 

| The Cantata will be ready early in the ensuing s¢ eason, 
‘and should be performed by every Choral Society i 
ithe Jubilee year. The work is be 
| orchestra. . 

| J. CURWE N & SONS, 8, Warwick Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 


TO CHOR AL SOCIETIES 
NARC 


SSUS AND ECHO 
Price 3s. String ge arts, 11s. Wind parts, MS. 


Cantata for Mixed Voices. 
| GOD IS OUR REF UGE (Ps. xlvt.) 


Scliand Chorus. Price ts. 





scored ior an 








COMPOSED BY 
WIN C. SUCH, Mus. Bac., CaANTAB. 
London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 
eae ae NEW CANTAT ss 


THE MAID OF ASTOLAT 


Libretto written by Desmonp L, Ryan, and composed by 
C. SWINNERTON HEAP 

| For performance at the Wolverhampton Triennial Festival, 

| September 16, 15506. 

| Piano Score, in paper binding, 4s. net. 

| Chorus Parts, 1s. each net. To be ready August ro. 

| Tue Loxpow Music Pustrsuine Co,, 54,Gr reat eclasnin h St., LW. 


JOPULAR CANTATAS. Composed by T. MEE 
PATTISON, 
THE ANCIENT MARINER. Fourth edition. 2s. 6d. 
| THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. New Cantata. 2s. 6d. 
| Band parts may be hired. 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co, 


MASS FOR MALE VOICES 
Two Tenors and Two Basses, Soli, and Chorus. 
COMPOSED BY 


ODOARDO BARRI. 














ad. | Performed at the Church of the Holy Name, Manchester; Sant’ Am- 


brogio, Milan; and the leading Cathedrals. Price 5s. net, of the 
Composer, 60, Margaret Street, W. 


la ~ a ry. » T 
OW TO LEARN TO PLAY THE PIANO 

WELL. Fourth Edition. Price rs. 
THE ART OF PLAYING AT SIGHT. Price rs. 4th Ed. 
LITTLE DIFFICULTIES IN PLAYING EXPLAINED. Is. 
HOW TO FORM AND TRAIN A CHOIR. Price ts. 
HOW TO TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO. Price ts. 

Tuos. Smitu, Music Warehouse, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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H 3] sats a 
NEW FORE IGN PUBLICATIONS. | London Music Publishing Co.’s Publications 
een ee ee s. d. SASY HARV MUSIC. 
AGGHAZY, C.—Rondo all’ ongharese. For Pianoforte Duet. | 4IGHT HA RV EST HYMNS. Words 
Op. 18, No.1 .. “ “ee ve 3 9) Dea S, Citys Crarxe; Music by Dr. Dykes, Dean At 
— Marcia. For Pianoforte Duet. “Op. 18 No. 2 wee ee 3 OFT aNGRAN, and the ree Mr. A. H. Br ; Ww 
-Variations on an original The me for Pianoforte 2 0} 75 ner y >. 
A.—Romance. Op. 17. For Flute and Pianoforte 3 o| ‘The hymns, which include a fine Processional, are 
ETHOV EN.—" Der Kuss.” Op. 123. Song (German words) 1 0; written, and as suitab set: ant id if mus ic is ever to win its 
BELT JENS, CH.—“‘A Beethoven” Poem (Frenc net 1 assurealy become 5 . i - 






BIEHL, A. ie hree easy and melodious Sonati 








Op. 110. nsiderably in 




















































Ti - 
For Pianoforte > ; : ss . es -ynotes of all.’ 
B IRD, A.—Second small Suite. For Pianoforte Duet ... os ak O 
BOHM, C.—Three Songs. Op. 326:— Murch 
“ ” > ) 
No.1. a In dewy grass $36 a te ae ae eS ‘The tunes are much in the cur 
» 2 “Ev'ry tlow’ret would I find thee me isin, “hee hs aed having a part-song flavor 
3. “ Long, long after”’... om i ia wa «« 2 O'} fresh and effective. and No. ¢. i PIGS 
“4 P | a €.lective, and No. § by the same com, 
zurka. For Pianoforte. Op. 327, 1 and smooth in i 





nwa? Brightest Star. 
: ne 3 
3 7 Be oes aes nie eee see s+ 4+ © | accomplishments, Dear 


— “Kusshandchen.” Mazurka, For Pianoforte. Op. 327, antique and moderna thoug! 







































No. 4 vse ee ste 3 © | against note tune, will be 
—_— “ Nanon,’ Polka. For P orte. Op. 5 0 4 lodiou 
— "LL —_ ‘s dents * Landier. For Pianot Op : orrowed by ) 
No. 6 “as oa The tunes will not fail to piease 












5) from ‘ Achille 
estral Acc cit anime 
‘Achilleus ” (‘* From ‘the 
stral Aveneine iment ... 





BRUCH, M.—Scena (No 
lingers”), With Or 
— Scena (No. 1) fr 
sorrow’’), er or 


Y 1 


unusually goou common 


well pass for a composi- 
























; tlon of 25 























BRUCKNER, A.—oscherzo fr ges: minor Sy } eee 
ranged for bi inofor te. by J. Schalk er 0 | Fear not, O La For Harvest Thanksgiving 3d. 
BRULL, I.—Berceuse lcaaneias and Scherzo k Fy | The rain comet Mey ” 3d. 
6 of Thou visitest th ve earth oe 6d. 






| 
Pianoforte xan aaa ais ons ea = . 
CUTLER, E. —Ron nance. For Violin and Pianoforte. Op.23 3 0] 
2 | HE only Edition as performed.—M ESSIAH. 
! t2 














































DVORAK, A.—Selection from the Opera - 
Rogue.” For Pianoforte Duet ¥ ; prs a 3. 2-6 o. 1 o0fN Edition of Standard Oratorios and Ca 

EHRHAKDT, A.—Trio. For Piano! sorte, Violin, and Cello ... 11 « : t 3 role 

hMIBENSCHUT —Staccatc n Study ianoforte 6 P 

HIBENSCHUTZ, A.—Staccato, Concert Study for Pianofor se Prospectuses of Series gratis and p ‘ t-fre € 






— NESSY, SWAN.—"A Spinning Song.” For Pianoforte. | 






WEL VE 





Op. 2 toe bas ose see ose wo 2 0 > )-P adies’ and 
a Viton ant. ts, cet it a . ART SONGS: for Ladies’ and 
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‘ renade, For Clarinet, Viola, | 
ing. G “Vouthfu il wish.” Song. Op. —— | 
¢ I had seen my true love.” I Op. 29, ag 2 o| ” 
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Op. 53. " . esis ose 6 ws 
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Sonata. Op.5. G minor. For Pianoforte and 

























ef nan w2 of S s-Classes, Choirmasters, &c. By Ropext MacHarpy. 
“Hymn.” Arrang xe ed for’ the Or, gan by O. Wan An easy s ematic course of instruction for teaching to read Music 
mann... sxe asta ‘a aad .. 2 ©| at Sight in a few lessons. A large reduction for quantities. 
LANGE, G.— “Gavott e de la Reine.” Op. 352. For Pianoforte 3 © ; aa aa 
ween a ae NEW WORK. 
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vO ” ) 
At the zither” . 3 3 0 Wesrsrook, Mus. Doc. This work 
The birds awaking” ” 3 © the wants of those Organis ts who have to 
cta Maria’ , es 4 ca nole of the pieces may y be 
— ' ergg)i ockchen ’ ss * 3 0 wo keyboards ; many of the 
—" On the blue se a? a 3 he da 
— “Inthe grove , 3 0 sche aim to make all the pieces thoroughly piayable, an 
LISZT, FR.—Three Transcriptions from W. agner’s ‘* Lohen- | easy as was consistent with h the eir due 
grin.” Arranged for two Pianofortes (erght hands) by | N 
F, Hermann :— 
No. 2. Bridal March ... die ate Pee a aw oO] Tan nna | 
” 3+ Bridal Chorus ... = pa nee a san aE SERVICES. s. d 
Klsa's Dream . “ + 6 ©} Te Deum in D, for the Use of Parish Choirs W. TT 3 
LOES CHHORN, A.—Three eas Ko e Te Deum, Jubilate and Ky rie. Chant Form I 
5 , _ et each I ©} ‘fe Deum, in Chant Form, No.1,in D . “a ‘EO 
aes ITOR, J. B—“*O Crux.” Short and easy Mass. For | Te Deum, in Chant Form, No. 2, in E flat K } 
yne Voice, - Or gan. Score aa aoe ree «+ I Oj} Te Deum, in Chant Form, No. 3, in D me KE » J 
MOS ZIKOW SKI, M.—Bourrée, Berceuse, M azurka, and Mclodie Evening Service, Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in G 
Italienne. For Pianoforte. Op: 58 —.. sis ia - 2 Oo S = S.C. Riprey o 4 
MOZART.—Symphony (No. 31), in D. “ Arranged for two s ; 
Pianofortes (eight hands) by C. Burchard p as oa c X‘HE CHOI RBOY Ss’ Mf AN U. AL, for rapidly 
— New Edition of Complete Works, Série 24. acquiring Sight Singir . ue. Paice, 
__ Orchestral “or Nos, 8—11. Full Score ... ‘ (ile a cecitable tuition Standard. 
NOSKOWSKI, —* Das Meerauge.’ Concert 2 - 

For Orchestra: ITTLE BO-PEE P. Humorous Part-Song for 
Full Score... es ‘an ag ae an wo Netw ¢ T Tele IES H D. Price ad. “Th an 
Ovehestral Parts... ‘, 22 o| 4 Four Voices. ARRY a is oe sd. on lere ist 2 
Arranged for Piz Saohieie Duet o| tee ling for the hu tine f he ord displ ayed thr ou out this 

commun Ag ’ > : j the treatment of the phrase, bes ‘hen s »ke she found ita j 
juarelles.” Six Pianofox 9 0 al t littl si- 
— Melody. For Violin and } | I - 3 o | especially, being extremely e _ Ma , ay Fa a a tala 
— - ai Mazurka. For Violin and Pian Op. 21, tion could not fail to be warmly y received.” a li 
eee a aa ins x SO _ ry B _ 
PADI REW SKE ji J." Krakowiat :.” Op.o. For Violin and NTRODUCTION and GAVOTT E. By Dr. ARNE. 
Pianoforte ne ae ea ee 28 Arranged for Con Li etfor mance by E. H. Tuoxne, by whom it 
REE, L.—Seven Characteristic Pieces. For Pianoforte. Op. 4. | js played with great su ne 
Two Books - «» ot ww « 6h 4 6| PNDIGPENSA 3LE PEDA \L. EXERCISES. Dr. 
—— Vier Stiicke in Tanz-Form. Op.5. For the Pianoforte | Ww. SPARK. 2s. net. 
each 2 0! Three Pre nd Fugues for the Organ «. Dr. C. STEGGALL 45S. 
RENNER, J. L.—Andante con Variazioni. For Violin and silat ———_—— — . 





~IX MORCEAUX DE SALON. Par Viele and 


Pianoforte Accompaniment. ALFRED BURNETT number. 





Pianofort e aS sae ies mm =O 
SOU a os CH.—Second Air Hongrois. For Violin and Piano- 






























aoe see see ee ese oO 
W OLE, a T.—Hungarian Sketches. Op. 28. For Pianc- No. aff sid Ho. i 
orte Due Se ase ee ea Oe ee naroie oil 
ZARE MBSKI, J—B ar¢arole. “Op. 31 For Pianoforte oar o| . 3 escieacna i 
Sold at half price if not marked net. THE LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Lf! 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 51, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, ¥- 
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THE HYMNARY 


A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 





Hymns oniy. Royal 24mo. Bourgeois Antique. Cloth, 
red edges ... owe ove a see eee ose ove 
Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Cloth, red edges ... = re ove ese 
Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Limp cioth... nee cae Sve ove see 
Hyrnns only, Royal 24mo, Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Colurnns, Paper cover Pee aa eee 
Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo, Cloth 4. ae ws 
Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt lettered, red edges... ooo eee eee ove oon 
Tunes only, Demy Svo, Cloth...  ... ose xeon 
Tures only. Demy 8vo, Cicth, bevelled boards, gilt let- 
tered, red edges ... St: one ae ove ose a 
Hymns with Tunes, Treble part only, Royal 24mo, cloth 
Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Royal 2g4mo. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges... eae pan 
Hymns with Tunes. Small post 8vo, to bind with the Pear! 
8vo Prayer Book. Cloth ... ase see oop nes 
Hymns with Tunes. Ditto. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
lettered, red edges ses oes eas be a aS 
10, Hymns with Tunes. Large type. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges ... “A or td 6 
Selections of Hymns with Tunes for Advent, Christmas, Easter, and 
Harvest, price One Penny each. 
A Discount of 20 per Cent. will be allowed to the Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six copies of one edition are taken, 
Applications for permission to print the Hymns and Tunes for 
Chora! Festivals shou!d be addressed to the Publishers. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


THE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK 


SUPPLEMENT 1881, CONTAINING 37 TUNES, 6d. 
TO MATCH EITHER EDITION, 
The complete work, containing 751 Tunes and Chants, 
Limp cloth a 
Cloth boards oui 
Smalledition a. . 
Touic Sol-fa rf see ei oe me ove 
First and Second Series can still be had separate. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS (BIBLE VERSION), 
With Canticles and Anthems, 
Pointed for Chanting for Congregational use ove bee woe 
(Offered in quantity at reduced price per dozen.) 

The pointing is of the simplest plan, easily understood, and without 
multiplication of marks and accents, which tend to confuse rather 
than help, 

Communications and inquiries as to copyrights, and also as to 
supplies of these works at reduced prices, may be addressed to the 
Compilers, at Clare Street, Bristol. 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co.; Bristol: W. and F. Moraan; 

And all Booksellers and Musicseilers, 


THE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK, 


REDUCED Prices, 








Seconp EpITIoN, 
Words and Music, gto, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; xSmo, 1s. 9d.; Treble, 
16mo, 1s, Words only, gd. and 6d.; paper, 44d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co.; and Simpxin and MARSHALL, 


Ts DEUM LAUDAMUS, set to music in the 
key of G. By Atrrep J. Dye. Price 4d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co, 








Reduced Price, Threepence. 
A. MACFARREN’S CANTATE DOMINO and 
¢ DEUS MISEREATUR. For Voices in Unison and Organ, 
London: NovgLio, Ewer and Co. 


REDUCED TO THREEPENCE EACH, 
A. MACFARREN’S TWO-PART ANTHEMS 


¢ forsmall Choirs, First Series. Boys’ and Female Voices, 
Second Series, Female and Male Voices. 
These Anthems are available as Duvets for private use. 
London: NoveELLo, Ewer and Co, 


8vo. 








rice 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges, 


“THE TUNE-BOOK, with the additional Tunes 


y Dr. E. J. Crow. 

Te Deum and Jubilate in C | hs Sis Mate 

Magnifcat and Nunc dimittisin A 9... ue ane 

Cantate and Deus misereatur in G 

Harvest Nymn,. (6s. per 100) ... ae si rer 
London: Novet_o, Ewer and Co, 


st and 2nd Series bound together, cloth, 2s.9d. Vocal parts, 1stand 
and Series, bound together in limp cloth, 1s. 4d. each, 
SECOND SERIES, 
HE CANTICLES and HYMNS of the CHURCH 
pointed for Chanting, and set to appropriate Anglican Chants 
Single and Double; together with Responses to the Commandments’ 
Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouse try, Bart., &., and Epwis 
Georcz Monk. This work contains a selection of Double (besides 
additional Single) Chants; together with special settings of “Beng. 
dicite,” and a collection of Kyrie Eleisons, old and new, 
London: Nove._o, Ewer and Co. 





Fifth Edition, enlarged. Small 4to. Price 2s., paper cover; 
3s., Cloth lettered. 

NGLICAN PSALTER CHANTS, Single anq 
Double, edited by the Rev, Sir F, A. Gore OuszLsy, Bart 
&c., and Epwin GeorGe Monk. - 
This work contains nearly goo Chants; which are appropriated to 
“ Venite exultemus Domino,” the Daily and Proper Psalms, &c.; those 
for each Service occupying a separate page, and affording several Series 
suitable to each daily portion of the Psalter from which choice may 
be made. The Chants have been selected with especial reference to 

the position of the Keciting-note, 

London: NovELto, Ewer and Co. 
"THE ANGLICAN CHORAL SERVICE BOOK, 
Edited by E. G. Monk, Mus, Doc., Oxon, in paper, 9d.; cloth, 15. 6¢, 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co, Oxford: Paxker, 


Eighth Edition. 
HE ANGLICAN CHANT BOOK. Edited by 


E. G. Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. In paper cover, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Large edition, cloth, 3s.6d. London: NoveLtLo, EWErR and Co, 





USELEY AND MONK’S PSALTER AND 

CANTICLES, pointed for Chanting. Second Edition. Author. 
ised by His Grace the Archbishop of York, 24mo, without Chants, yi; 
with Proper Psalms, 1s.; Proper Psalms, separately, 3d.; smali 4to, 
with Chants, 4s.; each voice part, separately, s.6d. Canticles, score, 
small 4to, gd.; separate parts, 3d.; words oniy, 2gmo, 14d. Novetto, 
Ewer and Co.; and Parker and Co, 





Nineteenth Edition. 
OULE’S COLLECTION OF 527 CHANTS, 57 
RESPONSES, &c. Reduced price, 4s. 6d., paper cover; 6s,, 
limp cloth; separate vocal parts, 2s. each.—Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
Score, 1s, 6d. 
The Chants are selected with due reference to the position of the 
Reciting-note, 


HE PSALTER, PROPER PSALMS, HYMNS, 

and CANTICLES. Pointed for Chanting by B. Sr. J. B. Jove. 
Large type, price 2s.6d. This Psalter, having been collated with the 
Sealed Books, is free from the errors contained in al! ether pointed 
Psalters, through printing from the incorrect copies commonly sold by 
the Stationers. N.B.—A small edition is in preparation. 


a8 Ninth Edition, 7 
OULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLI- 


CANUM. 18mo, price rs,; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Seventh Edition, 


OULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI 
CANUM. Quarto, in cloth, elegant, price 7s. 6d. 


ANGLI. 





Seventh Edition. s 

HE ORDER FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

Harmonised on a Monotone in a very simple manner for Parochial 
use. By B. St. J.B. Jourg. Price3d, Novgiio, Ewer and Co, 


N AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS in E flat, 
by Henry T. Titman. Price 6d, 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 








AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS in F. By 
James FirzGEeRA_p, Organist, Kidderminster. Price 1s. 
London: NovELto, Ewer and Co. 


NEW ANTHEM. 
PRAISE GOD IN HIS HOLINESS, by 
ALFRED R, Gaut. As sung by the London Church Choirs in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
“A remarkably fine example of choral writing.”—Daily News. 
“A perfect specimen of chorus writing.”—Church Times. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


ESPER MUSIC, No.5, now ready. Magnificat 
and Nunc dimittis, by W. Haynes, Organist, Priory Church, 
Malvern. These Settings have been sung at several Choral Festivals. 
No. 1, 2d.; Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, 3d. each. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


O FFERTORY SENTENCES, complete, 44. 
Arranged in simple form for Parish Choirs, by C. CLAPHAM. 
London: NoveEtto, Ewer and Co. 


EN KYRIES, with other Chants, 2d. Te Deum, 


with five Quadruple Chants, 2d. Arranged to meet the great 

















want of simple melody for Parish Choirs or Congregational Singing, 
by C. CLapHam. London: Pitman, Paternoster Row. 
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REDUCED PRICES OF 


OUSELEY A 


POINTED 


sto Edition, with Chants in Short Score 


12mo Edition. Vocal parts 


oes 


3zmo Edition. Words only 


Ditto. Ditto, with Prope 


This pointing 


ND MONR’S 


PSALTER. 


r Psalms 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, Berners Street (W.), and 80 & 81, Queen Street (E.C.) 





CHURCH MUSIC 


BY 
DR. FRANK BATES. 


TE DEUM in B flat 

JUBILATE ie one 

MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS is 

HEAR MY PRAYER. Anthem (Soprano Solo and Chen _ 

GOD IS OUR HOPE AND STRENGTH. Anthem 
Parish Choirs) ... 3d 


_ London: ‘Novetto, Ey WER and Co. 


ar = | Anthem—‘“I will magnify Thee” 


Just published. Price Fourpence. 
THE 
(OFFICE FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION 
Including Kyrie, Gloria Tibi, Gratias, Sursum Corda, Sanctus, 
Gloria in Excelsis, and Antiphon 


| Benedictus and Jubilate in E. Chant Form. 
Harvest or Festival Hymn Tune. 


| The Rhine Maiden. 
Spring ” 
Beware 


¥ Te 
CHURCH MUSIC 
By E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. 
MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS,in F. Tonic So!-fa ... 
Te Deum, in E. Octavo ... 
Benedictus and Jubilate, in E 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, in A 
Office of the Holy Communion ... 
Te Deumin E. Chant Form 


I 


WWW em 


Music and Words 


Harvest Anthem—“ Blessed be Thou.” Four voices 


GAA waoanwoo, Os 


WOW Ww 


fe “If ye love me” ea an aes 
PART-SONGS, 
Four Voices 


And all other Works by the same Comp oser. Lists on: application. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 





Set to Music in the Key of F by 
GEORGE KETT. 
Merbecke’s Credo (Barnby’s Setting in the Key of Fj is to be used 
with this Service. 
London: Nove to, Ewer and Co. 





Just Published. 


TE DEUM AND JUBILATE DEO 


SET TO MUSIC IN E MAJOR 


BY 
JOSEPH MOSENTHAL, 
Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church, New York. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


FESTIVAL SETTINGS 


OF THE 


MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA. 


Martin, George C. (in A) 
Stainer, Dr. (in A) 
Stainer, Dr. (in B flat). 
Stanford, C, Villiers jin 
Stegegall, Dr. (in C) 
Tours, Berthold (in F). 
Tours, Berthold (in D) 





borough. 


TOW READY, by G. H. Swirt (Organist, Parish 
Church, Hungerford, Berks), EVENING SERVICE in E, 


Price 4d. 


SING PRAISES UNTO THE LORD. Anthem. 

SHOW US THY MERCY. Anthem. Price 6d. 

O SING UNTO THE LORD. Anthem, 3rd edition. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


Price 3d, 
Price 3d. 


(in F), 


Scar- 


Se) ts w ready, price Threepence 

AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS 
L composed by E. A. SypenHAM, Organist of All Saints’, 
Load yn: Nove LLO, E ER and Co. 


Op. 22. Periormed at 
Vocal Sc ore, 25. net. 


ERLIOZ’S TE DEUM. 
the Crystal Palace, April 18, 1885. 


STANLEY Lucas, WEBER and Co., 84, New Bond Street, Li ondon, Ww. 





Just published. 
THE ANCIENT PLAI 
OF THE 
ATHANASIAN CREEL 
Arranged for voices in unison, with Organ iat by 
J. STAINER. 


Price Threepence. 
London: NovELto, Ewer and Co. 


N-SONG 





Dedicated, by permission, to the College of Organists. 


d.. QDND THOUSAND.—ON TUNING THE ORGAN: 


Illustrated. Faults with remedies. Post-free, 2s. 6d. P.O.0. to 


A. Hemsrock, Organist, Diss. 


Cantate and Deus tin € (in C), Dr. Steggall, 6d. | 
The above may also be performed either with strings and organ 
acompaniment, or with organ only, when necessary. | 
,London: NovzL_io, Ewer and Co, 


“ Every page shows that Mr. Hemstock is master of his subject.”"— 
Musical Standard. 
“ Contains much useful information.”—Musical Times. 
London: Weekes and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 
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Reduced e peice, 2s. 6d. net. 


yTT ’ 7 
ALBUM OF ITALIAN SONGS. 
TWENTY-TWO SONGS SET TO ITALIAN WORDS, 
With ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
COMPOSED BY 
ANGELO MARIANI. 
4to, gilt edges. 

Il silfo e la mammola. 
La Zingarella. 
Date un pane al poverello. 
L’ abbandono. 
6. La prece della sera. 
. La Provera operaia e I’ usig- 


1. Ave Maria. 2. 

2, L’Augellin della Biondina. 13. 
. Una Foglia. { 
. Vi Chiamo 5. 

giorno. 

5. L’ ora fatale. 
. Ah! tu non m’ ami pit. nuolo, 

. Lia ¢ morta. 18. Una Rosa in cimitero., 

8, Giovinettino della bella voce. 19. Dolore e speranza, 

». La povera madre. 20. Io son poeta e re di gran 
. Oh! come tu soffri mio povero corona. 
1. L’ invito alla liberta. 

22, Passato, presente, e futuro. 

’, folio, each Is. net. 


invano notte e 


cor! 
tr. Mia dolce speranza. 
Or, singl 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co, 
-PART SONGS by S. 8. Srratron.— 
Passmore, 3d.; “ Summer 
“ Merrily every bosom 





FOUR 

‘Monarch Winter,” words by W. S. 

is but fleeting,” words by E. OxeNFoRD, 3d.; 
boundeth,” words by THomas Moore, 3d, 

London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 


ICKORY, DICKORY, DOCK. Humorous Glee. 
By AtFrep ALLEN. ‘‘ The composer evinces considerable 
humour.”—Saturday Review. Price 4d. Nove tito, Ewer and Co. 


POPULAR COMPOSITIONS by GABRIEL 
D. AVIS. 
SONG 
WHO’S FOR THE QUEEN? Ot 
The Words written by F. E. Weatherly 
(Sung by Mr. Tuurvey Beare.) 
KING CARNIVAL. The Words written by F. E. Weatherly 
BY THE RIVER. The Words written by Herbert Gardner... 
ELSIE (The Flower Girl’s Song). ses am 
(Sung by Miss Ap 1A TOLKIE N. ) 
THE ZINGARA.. 


(Sung by “Mis s Jost “SHERRINGT on.) 
THE COMING YEAR: The Words written by Dean Alford 
THE OLD - a GATE, The Words written by R. 
Richardson, E 


NE 7 L 1 OF THE LEA. The words written by R. Richardson, 
L "ASS O' BRAY. 


Patriotic Song.) 


THE LITTLE “The Words written by 
Edward Oxenford 


(Sung by Miss José SHERRINGTON and Miss JEANIE Rosse.) > 


PIANOFORT E, &c. 
ALBANY. Grande Marche Triomphale (Composed in honour 
of the Marriage of H.R.H. Prince Leopold), 2nd Edition 
Transcription for the Organ, by Dr. W. J. Westbrook ... ea t) 
MY LADYE BARBARA'S GAVOTTE .. ae 


PART-SONGS, S.A.T.B. 
THE THREE STARS. 2nd E Gition ‘ 
THE KNIGHT'S RETURN, 7thE dition. 
GOD SAVE THE PRINCE. {oth Edition 
THE DISTANT SEA. 6th Edition 
TO THE WOODS. toth Ed'tion ... 
HARK! 'TIS MUSIC. 6th Edition 
THE HOUR OF REST. sth Edition 
DAME WIGGINS OF LEE. (Humorous) 
DAME TROT. (Humorous.) 6th Edition 
WHO'S FOR THE QUE 7 - Edition. 
Song. For 1.7.8 B.) . 
London: NoveEtto, — R and o. eo , Berners easui: W., 
and 80 and 81, Queen Street, E. 


(XATECHISM on the RUDIME)} iTS > of 

and PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By E, 
Fourth and Revised Edition, price 1s. Also, 

4 LEMENTARY EXERCISES, to be used in con- 

junction with the above-named work. No manuscript music- 

book or paper will be required, as space is left with ruled staves for the 

pupil to write all the exercises in this book. Price 2s. 
STUDY, 


OIANOFORTE STUDENT’S DAILY 
comprising Scales, Chords, Arpeggi, and Finger Exercises, 
Arranged by Exvice EF. JeweLt. Price 6s. 
AMBORN Cock, 25, Old Bond Street, London. 


Hak MONY NOTES. Compiled by E. M. Bowes. 

Price ts. 

“ The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently 
indicate its value "—Musical Times, 

“A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough- 
Rass is presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of 
Harmony.”—Orchestra. 

Lamborn Cock, 26, Old Bond Street, London. 


8th Edition 


ee Rae Sis: o 


(Patriotic Part- 


MUSIC 


Exiice Jewetn. 


atl | WOODLAND WITCH (Opere retta). 3 38. 
J 
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Third Thousand. _ 


NT ey 
THE MONTHS 
TWELVE VOCAL DUETS FOR SCHOOL USE 
Words by Epwarp OxenFoxp 
MUSIC BY 
~ > Y 
ALFRED R. GAUL 
(Composer of the “‘ Holy City,” “ Ruth,” &c.) 

“ There are in this series of duets the sweetest things of the kind 
we have ever met with. No. 4, ‘April,’ and No. 5, ‘ May,’ are our 
special favourites, the one being delightfully playful, the other tenderly 
melodious. Things to be treasured in households where sisters or 
fritnds delight in joining voices. The pianoforte accompanimen 
well written, and such a; an ordinary pianist may successfully under. 
take."—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 


Parts I. and II. 

Complete, paper cover 
Ditto, paper boards 

Ditto, scarlet cloth 

Or, in Twelve Numbers ... 


Nove to, Ewer and Co. 


PART-SONGS 


London: 


— GLEES, 
J. CatpicottT:— 
a, Dump ty “a «- 6d, | Sobbing Quartet 
The House that Jack Built... 6d. | The Haymakers 
Jack and jill... a 4d. | Yule... 
Little Jack Horner... "Gd. | Out on the Waters 
Now ready, A FISHY CASE 
Children’s Operetta, in two acts, with illustrations, price as. 6d, 
Merzcer and Co., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


» &C., by 


LFRED “GIL BERT’ S SINGING-BOOK for for 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND CHOIRBOYS is equally adapted 
for Ladies’ and other Schoo Price 6d. Appendix cf Practical 
Exercises. 6d. London: or LLo, Ewer and Co. 


6 he SIN IGING BOOK Series of Two- Part Songs, 
For Treble Voices, with Pianoforte Accompanir Suitable 
NovELLo, Ewes 
TILTMAN. 
2S. Net, 


for Classes. 


8vo, 2d. each, 
SONGS BY H. T. 
HA OMEWARD BOUND. 
Hilda Wilson. 
ee Sung by Mr. Frank Walker. 
Roth the above published by 
Messrs. WEEKES and Co., 14, Hanover § Street, W. 


London: 


Sung by Miss 





2s. net. 


FAREWELL. Fi soy The Words written by 


the music composed by Epwarp R.G.W. 


Po Just published. 
| 
| 


Lord TENNYSON}; 
| ANDREWS. 


| T@ DITH.—Serenade for the Pianoforte. Composed 
es by Epwarp R, G. W. Anprews. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ly 


Price 2s, net. 


London: } NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 


EW MU SIC, by Abert Ham, F.C.O.—LITTLE 
Humorous Glee for s.a.t.B. Sung with 


\ JACK HORNER, 
Price 4d, THE 


the greatest success in London and the provinces. 
ROBIN, Two-Part Song, s.c._ Price 2d. 


London: Novet_o, Ewer and Co. 





Me by THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. Arranged 
by Benjamin ConGreve as Soprano Solo, accompanied by 
Price rsd. 


Four-Part Chorus. 
Hovetse, Ew ER and Co, 


London: 


\COMPOSI TIONS py ROBE RT MACH: ARDY. 


“Is melodious, vocal, and musician-like in its treatment through 
out.”—Musical Times, 
FAIRY MOTHER (Cantata for Ladies’ Voices). 2s. 

Just published—SANCTA FELICE (Pianoforte Sonata). 58 
“ Exquisite works.’’—Evening Telegraph. 

PROGRESSIVE PI. ANOFORTE PLAYING. §s. net. 

“This work is beautifully got up, and ought to command a widely 
extended sale.”—-E xhihitors’ lilustrated Review. 
PROGRE SSIVE SIGHT-SINGING., 1s. 

“ Exceedingly clever and valuable work.”—Graphic, 
tions are clear as a sunbeam.”—Oldham Chronicle. 

A SONG OF THE TWILIGHT. 4s. Dedicated to 
Nilsson. 

“}xceedingly dramatic and original."—Dindee Advertiser. 
UNDER THE BONNET. Song. 4s. 

“A quaint city idyll which ought > catch the popular fancy." 
Glasgow Herald. 


“Tts explana 


Madame 





Pianoforte, 4s. Orchestral parts, 1s. 6d, 


KARLUS’ WALTZES. 
It is a most pleasing dance.”—Oldham 


“Elegant and irresistible. 
Chronicle, 
I SEE THY FACE. Song. 4s. 
BOAT SONG, with Violin Obbligato, 4s. 
AVE VERUM, for Alto or Bass, with Violin or Flute Obbligato. 45 
Lonpon Music PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Limited, 





54, Great Marlborough Street, London, 
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Just published, 


Dedicated (by permission) to Sir Georce ALEXANDER MACFARREN, 
Mus. Doc., M.A., Professor of Music at the University of Cam- 


bridge, and Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
~ i 4 7T.* } hi oe / ia ml 
SONA I A IN E I LAt 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSED BY 
WM. ARTHUR BLAKELEY. 
Price Six Shillings; sold at half-price. 

London: WEEKEs and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 

Also may be had direct from the Composer, Marlborough Terrace, 
Woodhouse Road, Mansfield. 


NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. ° 

FAVOURITE AIRS FOR THE ORGAN 
ARRANGED BY 

DR. W. J. WESTBROOK. 


Boox I. 4s. 
Contents. 


JERUSALEM (St. Paul) ... wan my 
'OR THE HOMES OF OUR FATHERS (Daniel's 


Prediction) 


Chas. E. Horn. 


HOW CHEERFUL ALONG THE GAY MEAD (Eve’s Hymn) 


Dr. T. A. Arne. 
Handel. | 


BUT THOU DID’ST NOT LEAVE (Messiah) ... G.F. 
HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK ee ‘ 
HE WAS DESPISED 
Book II. 4s. 
Contents. 
LARGHETTO (Ave Maria) 
4LCINA ( Verdi prati) ia ne es ‘wi oa 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT (Thou didst bring them in) .... G. F. Handel. 
LAST JUDGMENT (Holy! Holy!) ... nS seé L. Spohr. 
MESSIAH—COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE .. G.F. Handel. 
DO. -AIR (Ev’ry valley shall be) red .. G.F. Handel. 
§T, PAUL (But the Lord is mindful) I’. Mendelssohn Bartholay. 
Tue Lonpon Music PustisHtnG Company, Limited, 
54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


THE DIATONIC and CHROMATIC SCALES, 


.. Cherubini. 
i. F, Handel. 


complete. Price 6s. New and Enlarged Edition. An important 


fature of the present issue is the addition of — 


1. Arpeggio forms of the Common Chord, Dominant and Dimi- 


nished 7ths in all keys. 

2. A Complete System of Scales in contrary movement. 

3. Alternative Fingering of Diatonic Scales in 6ths and roths. 
This work now meets all requirements of Local and other Musical 
Examinations. Edited and carefuliv revised by ArTHUR O'’Lrary, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music, &c., &c. 

London: NovecLo, Ewer and Co. 

\ USICAL HISTORY, briefly narrated and 
4 technically discussed, with a roll of tne names of musicians, 
ind the times and places of their births and deaths, by G. A, 
Macrarren. Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack. 


SHORT SETTINGS 


OF THE 


JFFICE FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION 


(IncLupING BENEDICTUS AND AGNus Dp:) 
FOR PAROCHIAL AND GENERAL USE 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE C. MARTIN, 

Price One Shilling each, 





Church-music which is modern in form, interesting to a choir, and 
tvotional in effect, whilst also of easy execution and of moderate 
‘mpass for the voices, is certainly much needed in these days when 
thoral societies are almost universal. This want is specially felt with 
regard to music for the Office of Holy Communion, and it is hoped 
that these services will be found well within the capabilities of an 
ttdinary choir, yet not wanting in an effort to give due expression to 
‘te solemnity of the words. G,C. M. 


No.1, J. BAPTISTE CALKIN uw C. 
2, DR. GARRETT mw A. 

J. STAINER mn F. 

SIR GEORGE ELVEY mw E. 

BERTHOLD TOURS mn C. 


Den > 


REV. H. H. WOODWARD n D. 
BATTISON HAYNES wy E flat. 
KING HALL wn C. 
J. F. BRIDGE iw D. 
(To be continued.) 
London: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 


ow on 


~ 


F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


7. F. Handel. | 
..- G. F. Handel. 


W. A. C. CRUICKSHANK wy E flat. | 


-_ NOVELLO, EWER AND COV’S 
ALBUMS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
| 3 

j 

| 

| 

| 

} 


: No. 1. 
FOUR MARCHES 
F. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
| No.1, Wedding March. No.3. Cornelius March, Op. 1c 


» 2 War Marchof the Priests.| ,, 4. Funeral March, Op. 103. 
TRANSCRIBED BY 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 


No. 2. 


THIRTY MELODIES 
COMPOSED BY 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 
These Melodies are expressly written to be used in connection with 
the Author’s VioLiIn Primer. 


No. 3. 
TEN TRANSCRIPTIONS 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH” 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 
No. 4. 
TEN TRANSCRIPTIONS 
GOUNOD’S “MORS ET VITA” 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 





*,* These Albums may also be had arranged for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte. 


| LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


VOLUNTARIES 
} ARRANGED FOR THE 
| 


| HARMONIUM 
BY 
J. W. ELLIOTT. 
In Six Books, each containing Sixty Voluntaries, 


One Shilling each. 
In Two Volumes, Cloth, gilt, Four Shillings each, 


Lists oF CONTENTS GRATIS AND PoST-FREE. 
London: NovetiLo, Ewer and Co, 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S 
PIANOCFORTE WORKS 


AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 
ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG 


55 Pieces. 
Price 2s. 6d., paper cover; or, 4s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 
Or, in Three Parts, One Shilling each, 
ALBUM LEAVES 


20 PIECES. 





Price ts. 
SCENES OF CHILDHOOD AND 
FOREST SCENES 
22 PIECES. 


Price 1s. Paper cover. 
London: Noverro, Ewer and Co, 


Paper cover. 
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ORIGINAL 


COMPOSITIONS for the ORGAN 
OTTO DIENEL 


(Organist of St. Marien-Kirche, Kgl. Musik Director, Berlin). 


° 


Fugue in G, Op.2 ... 

First Grand Sonata in D minor, Op. 3. 

Concert-Satz, Op. 10 

Second Grand Sonata in G minor, Op. II 

Funeral March on the Choral “Jesus, -“ trust,’ 

Adagio in D, Op. 13, No. 1 * 

Andante in oh Op. 13, No. 2 ooo oe ove 

Third Grand Sonata in F, 7 18 re 

Echo-Andante, Op.19_ 

Andante Espressivo, Op. 20, No. 1 

Andante Espressivo, Op. 20, No. 2 
London: Nov: ELLO, EWER — ce. 


THE CHURCH ORGANIST 


A COLLECTION OF PIECES FOR USE DURING 
DIVINE SERVICE 


By CHARLES COLLIN. 


i” Op. 12 2. 


SSI aM aw nn ZH 


BUR HHO DN HD 


S 
© a9000KQM000& 


1 


10. 








Book I. 2s. 6d. 
Offertoire. 
Postlude. 
Offertoire. 


March. 
Communion. 
Elevation. 
Book II. 3s. 

Offertoire for the Feast 

of Penteccst. 
Hymn. 
Elevation. 


Communion, 
Ditto. 

March. 

Postlude. 

as. 6d. 

Communion. 

Elevation. 

March, 


Elevation, 
Postludium. 
Offertoire, 
Book IV. . 6d. 
| Grand Cheeur, 


as.6d. 
Offertoire for Easter-day. 
Offertoire or Communion. 


Offertoire. 
Elevation. 
300K V. 
Communion or Offertoire. 
Prelude on the Hymn of 
St. Joseph. 
Book VI, 2s. 6d. 
| Allegro-Fanfare. 


Book VII. 
March. | 


Allegretto, 
Elevation. 
as. 6d. 
Andantino. 
Communion, Grand Cheur, 
Andante. 
2s. 6d. 
Allegretto, 
Prelude. 
Te Deum. 
Ewer and Co. 


Book VII 
Offertoire (for Xmas Day). 
Hymn (Jesu, dulcis memo- 
ria). 


London: Novettro, 


ARRAN GEMENTS for the ORGAN 


GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


Price One ee and Sixpence each. 
Slow Movement (Quintet) . 
Minuet (12 Minuets) ... 
Andante ( Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 147) 
Largo ae 
As pants the hart 
Agnus Dei ae ake 
Overture, ' ‘ Acis and Galatea” 
Albumblatter, No. 1 
Adagio ( Pianoforte Sons ata, ‘Op. 2 2, No. 1) 
The Cai’s Fugue ae a - 
Albumblatter, No. 5 (Op. 9 99) | 
Romanze and Scherzo (Fourth Symphony) 
Air (Overture [or Suite] in D) 

London: NovELto, 'g WER and Co. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN MUSIC 


EpiTep sy W. T. BEST. 


SIX SONATAS 
THREE PRELUDES AND FUGUES 
ei scab aint 


SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR | 
THE ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE CALKIN. 
Eight Books, price Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 


Schumann. 
Beethoven. 
Schubert. 
Handel. 
Spohr. 
Schubert. 
Handel. 
Schumann. 
Beethoven. 
Scarlatti. 
Schumann. 
Schumann. 
Bach. 








THE ORGAN WORKS 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


EDITED BY 
J. F. BRIDGE, anp JAMES HIGGS, 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. Mus. Bac., Oxon, 


Book I.—EIGHT SHORT PRELUDES AND FUGUES 
In this edition much help is offered towards a correct and 
effective rendering of Bach’s Organ Music. The distri- 
bution of the parts between the two hands is clearly 
shown. The notes most conveniently played by the 
right hand are printed on the upper, and those best 
taken by the left hand on the lower, of the two manual 
staves. The pedalling is indicated where necessary, 
Marks of expression and phrasing are added occasional lly, 
and suggestions for the effective use of the organ are 
given throughout, The Preface contains many useful 
hints. 
300K IIL—PRELUDES, FUGUES, AND TRIO ... 4, 
The second book of the new edition of Bach’s Organ 
Works is more advanced in point of difficulty than the 
first, and will be found of conspicuous interest. It 
includes the well-known “Giant” in D minor, the 
shorter Prelude and Fugue in E minor (a great favourite 
with Mendelssohn), and an exceedingly effective Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C minor, in addition to other less- 
known but important works. It is a specialty of this 
edition that a convenient and effective mode of per- 
formance is everywhere indicated. Appended to the 
preface is a suggested metronomic rate for each move- 
ment. 
300k III.—PRELUDES, FUGUES, AND FANTASIA .., 
The third book contains compositions of greater difficulty, 
itis therefore more fully fingered and marked for the 
pedals. Itis believed Organ Students will derive the 
greatest possible assistance by having their attention 
directed from the outset to a convenient method of 
dealing with each difficulty as it arises. The present 
book includes the Fugue in B minor, on a subject from 
Corelli,a beautiful Prelude and Fugue in A major (most 
useful for obtaining command of the higher part of the 
Pedal-board),a Prelude and Fugue in C major, a Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in C minor, and the well-known short 
G minor Fugue. There is, as usual, inthis Edition a 
Preface containing interesting particulars of the several 
works. 
300K sale hag FOR TWO a AND 
The fourth book contains the first three of the six cele- 
brated Sonatas or Trios for two-manuals and pedal. 
Spitta says: ‘‘ These Sonatas were intended by J. S. 
Bach to complete the education of his eldest son, Wil- 
helm Friedemann, as an organist.” They are invaluable 
as studies and very beautiful as music. In the present 
edition they are for the first time fingered and marked for 
the Pedals. 
300k V.—SONAT - FOR 
PEDA 
The fifth book i the last three of the 1€ ‘six Sonatas. 
Those in E minor, C major, and G major. They are of 
exceeding value to the Student of Organ Playing. The 
mastery of them assuring him of that thorough inde- 
pendence of hands and feet so indispensable to the fully 
accomplished organist. Asin the former book, proper 
fingering and pedalling is everywhere indicated. The 
Preface contains a detailed analysis of each movement. 


Book VI—PRELUDES AND FUGUES... 

The sixth book includes several of Bach's greatest and 
most popular Organ Works. (1) The Toccata in D minor, 
with its contrasting effects of recitative-like passages 
and massive harmonies. (2) The well-known Prelude 
and Fugue in D major, which Spitta describes as ‘‘one 
of the most dazzlingly beautiful of all the master's Organ 
Works. ... Skilful pedal-players will find it exactly suited 
to them, for the theme is quite exceptionally fitted for 
pedal technique.” (3) The Prelude and Fugue in F minor, 
less known perhaps than the other contents of the bock, 
but scarcely less beautiful, or less worthy of the student’s 
attention. (4) The great Prelude in E flat major, to- 
gether with the Fugue in three sections, known as the 
St. Ann’s. The whole are laid out with especial regard 
to the convenience of the player, Necessary fingering 
and other marks to help to effective performance are in- 
serted, and the Preface contains various notes and su 
gestions relative to the history, structure, and Arti 
of the several works. 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 

AIRS FROM 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ ELIJAH” 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN BY 
GEORGE CALKIN. 

In Two Books, 2s. each net. 

Lendon: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


TWO MANUALS AND 
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Just published. 


MYRTHEN 


(MYRTLES) 


A CIRCLE OF SONGS 


With PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


COMPOSED BY 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


Edited and Translated by NaTaLiA MACFARREN. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
Xo. CONTENTS, 
lL ‘Dedication —W idmung (Rickert). 
2, The free mind—Freisinn (Goethe). 
3, The walnut tree—Der Nussbaum (Mosen), 
h :, Some one (Burns)—Jemand. 
5, To sit alone—Sitz’ ich allein (Goethe). 
§, Bump not the flask—Setze mir nicht (Goethe). 
>, The lotos fower—Die Lotosblume (Heine). 
§, Talismans—Talismane (Goethe). 
9, Suleika’s song—Lied der Suleika (Goethe). 
1, The Highland widow's lament (Burns)—Die Hochlinder Wittwe. 
1, Song of the Bride, No. 1—Lied der Braut (Rickert). 
1 stone of the Bride, No. 2—Lied der Braut. 
y. My heart’s in the Highlands (Burns)—Mein Herz istim Hochland. 
1, Hey Baloo (Burns)—Hochlindisches Wiegenlied. 
3, My soul is dark (Byron)—Mein Herz ist schwer. 
5, Enigma—(Authorship uncertain)—Rithsel. 
7. Row gently here, No. 1 (Moore)—Zwei Venetianische Gondellieder. 
8 When thro’ the Piazzetta, No. 2 (Moore). 
), The captain’s lady (Burns)—Hauptmanns Weib. 
. Oh, how can I be blythe and glad (Burns)—Weit, Weit. 
1, What would’st thou, lonely teardrop— 
Was will die einsame Thrine (Heine), 
2, No one (Burns)—Niemand. 
3, Out over the Forth (Burns)—Im Westen. 
xy, Thou’rt like unto a flower—Du bist wie eine Blume ( 
x, A message sweet as roses—Aus den ostlichen Rosen 
#, Conclusion—Zum Schluss (Rickert). 
These Songs were composed in 1840. 
English poets were composed to German translations, 
original text had to be slightly modified in many places to fit it to the 
music, 


leine) 


(Goethe). 


London: NoveLLo, EWER. and Co. 


PIANO & HARMON [UM 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


To obviate the difficulty pment by such Country 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND TRANSLATED BY 


NATALIA MACFARREN. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, 


VotumE I. 
TWENTY SONGS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 


CONTENTS. 


second 
of the 


Huntsman, rest. (Ellen’s 
song in “The Lady 
Lake.”) 

Thro’ the pine-wood. 

The summer waves. 

Wanderer’s Night-song. 

Trust in Spring. 


Praise of Tears, 

Knowest tnou the land ? (Mignon’s 
first song in“ Wilhelm Meister.”) 

The Message of Flowers. 

Nought may’st thou ask me. 
(Mignon’s second song in“ Wil- 
helm Meister.”) 


and the | 


Oh, let me dream till I awaken. 
(Mignon's third song in “ Wil- 
helm Meister.’’) 

The greenwood calls. 
Song.) 

| The full-orbed moon. 

| from “ Rosamunde,”’) 

| Eallow’d night, descend. 


(Slumber 





(Romance 


The Maiden’s Lament, 

To Mignon. 

The Passing-Bell. 

Alinda. 

Ave Maria. (Ellen's third song in 
“ The Lady of the Lake.”) 

The Fisherman, 

On the water, 


Those that bear the names of | 


VoitvumE II. 


TWENTY SONGS 


FOR A 


CONTRALTO VOICE. 


| CONTENTS, 


| The Wanderer. 


Choral Societies as are unable to procure the assistance of | Fisher's song. 


a Orchestra for the performance of complete works, 
Messrs. NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, intend publishing an 
atangement of the Orchestral Accompaniments of many 
popular works for Pianoforte and Harmonium. The 


§ Accompaniments of the following works are now ready :— 
Arranged by 

Kinc Hau 

J. LemMens 

J. W. Evuiotr 


XEBEKAH—7. Barnby 

WAY QUEEN—Bennett 
(RUSADERS—N, IV’. Gade 
XEDEMPTION— Ch. Gounod 
MORS ET VITA—Ch. Gounod 
gel Ch. Gouned 


” 
Kinc HALL 1 
=. AYLWARD 
KinG HAL 
WINDEYER CLARK 


aoe 


THE CRE ATION—ilay. in. 
MAY-DAY—G. A. Mi wfarren ae 
ROSE OF SHARON—A.. C. Ma ihre nzie 
ATHALIE—Mendelssohn 
ELIJAH—Mendelssohin oP 
IAUDA SION—Mendelssohn 
HEAR MY PRAYER—Mendelssohn 
WYMN OF PRAISE—Mendelssoh) 
FIRST MASS—Mozart as 
TWELFTH MASS—Mozart fe 
STABAT MATER—Rossini a J. Lewens 
GOD, THOU ART GREAT—Spohr Kixc Hatt 
LAST JUDGMENT—Spohr ... 
CALVARY—Spohy sea ” 
DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS—Y. Staincr W. Hopce 
ST. MARY MAGDALEN—7. Stainer hd 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


oNNDNAAAAaA SO 


” 
KinG HAtt 1 

J. W. Evuiotr 
E. Prout 
WINDEYER CLARK 
My ces B. Foster 
J. W. Exriottr 
WINDEYER CLARK 


Qa 


AN UND 


NUNN DN 


ogoooooaqn 


| The angry Bard. 
| The unlucky Fisherman. 
| Old Man's song. 
| The flight of Time. 
Litany for All Souls’ day, 
The weary heart. 
Minstrel’s treasure. 
Soldier’s drinking song. 


Sadness. 

To the Lyre. 

Calm at sea. 

Lay of the imprisoned Huntsman. 
Passing to Hades, 

Comfort in tears. 

Death and the Maiden. 
Crusaders. 

Dithyramb. 


| Prometheus, 





The Erl-King. 
Omnipotence. 

Love’s unrest. 

Rose among the heather, 
| Sad heart. 

| The band of roses. 

| Thou art repose. 

| Ganymed. 

| Mignon, 

Secrets, 





VoLuME III. 
TWENTY SONGS 


SOPRANO OR TENOR. 


CONTENTS, 


Hark, hark, the lark. 
Thee would I greet. 
Tothe belovedone, , 


Suleika’s second song. 
g 


Presence of the loved one, 
Laughing and weeping. 
Margaret's prayer. 

By the doorways I will wander. 
To a brooklet. 

To Sylvia. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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~ Biiee One Shiling, | NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S M USIC PRIMERS 
THE Epirep sy Dr. STAINER, 


CHILD'S GARLAND | DOUBLE SCALES 


| 
A COLLECTION OF | SYSTEMATICALLY FINGERED 
| 








THREE-PART SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S VOICES é ene 





COMPOSED BY TO ALL 
FRANZ ABT. EXISTING PIANOFORTE SCHOOLS 
| BY 
The English Version by the Rev. Dr. TrourbEck . ~— Baas 
and Miss G. E. Trourseck. | FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
| Price One SHILLING. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
Reduced Price, Sixpence. Second Edition. 


} 


THE SUPPLEMENTAL 


JUVENILE SONGSTER: BOOK OF EXERCISES 


FOR THE USE OF THOSE 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION |'LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT 


CONSISTING OF 

| COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 

. > Thy mM 27 ae 

THIRTY-THREE SONGS | HENRY GADSBY. 
In One, Two, or Three Parts | Price One SHILLING, 


Composed and Arranged for the Use of Children and Schools 


Pe 8 ere | NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS 
LOWELL MASON. Epitep ny Dr. STAINER. 


| THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


cesibimnii TWO-PART EXERCISES 


Price Two Shillings. 














FOR 


| 
TWENTY-TWO SONGS | CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS 
| BY 
| JAMES GREENWOOD. 


May be used with any system of Sol-fa. 





IN ONE AND TWO PARTS FOR 


CHILDREN OLD & YOUNG 


Translated into English by Lady MAcFARREN, 
Miss Marie Liesert, and others 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
In paper boards, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


A COLLECTION 


THE TWO-PART SOLFEGGI 
SC H OOL RO U N D BOO K | In the principal major keys, designed for the practice of Choristers 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


CAROLINE WICHERN. 








London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


and Vocal Classes generally, 
A COLLECTION OF ONE HUNDRED SELECTED FROM 


ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS DURANTE, HANDEL, LEO, SCARLATTI, STEFFANI, 


NARES, WEBBE, &c. 
The Words Edited by the | 


BY 
REV. J. POWELL METCALFE, M.A. JAMES HIGGS, 


The Music Edited by Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
J. STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. Price One SHILLING. 
Price 8d.; cloth, 1s. 2d. London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 





IN SOL-FA NOTATION, 6d. rea Serene . Wom MITTCIC > IRC 
Londoa: Movatso, Ewen and Co. NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS 


—_—-- ————__—_—________ Epitep by Dr. STAINER., 
Crown Octavo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ni ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT 
MUSIC OF THE BIBLE | ~~ oe 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHORAL SERVICE 


DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS | 
FROM ANCIENT TYPES, BY PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO ORGANISTS AS TO THE 
SELECTION AND TREATMENT OF CHURCH MUSIC 


JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. BY 
“ The very excellent illustrations scattered throughout the book J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, 


materially increase its value; and we sincerely hope that Dr. Stainer's Mus. D O 
labours may be rewarded as they deserve, for not only has he accumu- NE ec cee 
lated a large mass of reliable information upon a subject of the deepest 











interest, but he has thrown additional light upon much of this evidence Price Two SHILLINGS, 
7 giving us the result of his own practical experience.”—Musical Paper Boards, 2s. 6d. 
imes. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. London: Novev_o, Ewer and Co, 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


THOMAS ANDERTON. 
THE NORMAN BARON, 
THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS, 
E. ASPA. 
THE GIPSIES. 
ASTORGA. 
STADAT MATER. 
BACH. 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD. 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING. 
GOD'S TIME IS THE BEST. 
MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS. 
0 LIGHT EVERLASTING. 
BIDE WITH US. 
A STRONGHOLD SURE. 
MAGNIFICAT., 
THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL. 
JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE. 
WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT. 
. BARNBY. 
REBEKAH. 
BEETHOVEN, 
THE CHORAL FANTASIA. 
ENGEDI. 
MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
MASS, IN C. 
MASS, IN C. 
RUINS OF ATHENS, 
SIR W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
EXHIBITION ODE, 1562. 
J. BRAHMS. 
ASONG OF DESTINY. 
J. F. BRIDGE. 
ROCK OF AGES, 
E. BUNNETT. 
OUT OF THE DEEP (Psam 139). 
CARISSIMI. 
JEPHTHAH. 
CHERUBINI. 
REQUIEM MASS, IN C MINOR. 
THIRD MASS, IN A (Coronation). 
FOURTH MASS, IN C. 


SIR M. COSTA. 

THE DREAM. 
NIELS W. GADE. 
ZION. 
SPRING’S MESSAGE. 8d. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 
THE ERL-KING'S DAUGHTER. 
GLUCK, 
ORPHEUS. 
HERMANN GOETZ. 

BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON, 
NG:NIA, 

CH. GOUNOD. 
DE PROFUNDIS (130TH PSALM). 

DITTO (Out oF DarkNEss). 
MESSE SOLENNELLE (Latin Worps). 
THE SEVEN WORDS OF OUR 

SAVIOUR ON THE CROSS. 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 
*GALLIA. 

J. O. GRIMM. 
THE SOUL'S ASPIRATION, 





XUM 


= 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER 


HANDEL. 
CHANDOS TE DEUM. 
ODE ON ST, CECILIA’S DAY. 
THE WAYS OF ZION. 
MESSIAH (Pockrer Epition). 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT (Dirro). 


MO 
KING THAMOS. 
FIRST MASS. 
SEVENTH MAS 
TWELFTH 


MASS. 


JUDAS MACCABA:US (Ditro)}. REQUIEM ASS. 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM., REOUL TASS. 
UTRECHT JUBILATE. R. P. PAINE. 
O PRAISE THE LORD. GREAT IS THE LORD. 


ACIS AND GALATEA., 
ACIS GALATEA. 


j. B 


PERGOLESI. 
MATER (Frumare Voi ). 
E. PROUT. 


AND 
ARNBY, 
HAYD 
THE CREATION (BP. dM. 
SPRING. SUMMER. MN. PURCELL. 
WINTER. TE M AND JUBILATE, I 
*FIRST MASS, IN B FLAT. ae 
ROMBERG. 
FIRST MASS, IN B FLAT, THE LAY OF gat ; 
SECOND MASS, IN C, THE TRANSIENT AND THE L1 
THIRD MASS (Imprrrar). iar ae aa 
THIRD MASS (luprictat). ROSSINI. 


N. 





N 


am Heo STABAT MATER 
ice eaiia SCHUBERT. 
EDWARD HECHT. iGiitwwe. 
O MAY LJOIN snipes tiadades BLI MASS, IN A FLAT. 
DR. HILLER. MASS, IN B FLAT. 
A SONG OF VICTORY. MASS, IN C 
H. HOFMANN. MASS, IN F. 


MASS, IN G. 
SCHUMANN. 


SONG OF THE NOKNS(Femace \ 
HUMMEL. 


393 


RNAL,. 


FIRST MASS, IN B FLAT. THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE ROSE. 
SECOND MASS, IN E FLAT. Mik KING’S SON 
THIRD MASS, IN D. MIGNON’S REQUIEM, 


F. ILIFFE, a daes 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. IAN! bene 
4. JENSEN NEW YEAR'S SONG 
A. JENSEN. > CTT . 
THE FEAST OF ADONIS, E. SILAS. 


MASS, IN C. 
ALICE 


THE SONG OF THE 


LEONARDO LEO. 
DIXIT DOMINUS. 


MARY SMITH. 


ADVENT HYMN, “IN LOWLY GUISE. 


LITTLE BALTUNG 


Ty 


C. HARFORD LLOYD. (Men's Vi . 
THE SONG OF BALDER. ODE TO THE NORTH-EAST WIND. 
G. A. MACFARREN. PFHE RED KING (MEn’s Voic: 
SPOHR. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 
MAY DAY, THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
rad GOD, THOU ART GREAT. 
ee f 
THE Bete MACKENZIE. THE CHRISTIAN'S PRAYER. 
TE nen ase HYMN TO ST. CECILIA. 
LORELEY. PRM cB Bb to 
GOD IUR RE iE 
HYMN OF PRAISE, — ie price 
AS THE HART PANTS. oe ie ae eee 
COME, LET US SING. ERs Oe OO, 
WHEN ISRAEL OUT OF EGyPrcaME, PESTIN Fe pet 
NOT UNTO US. A. GORING THOMAS, 
LeAnn HOw? Loxe THE SUN WORSHIPPERS. 
HEAR MY PRAYER. E. H. THORNE. 
THE FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT. BE BER hs Ve eee 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. VAN BREE, 
MAN IS MORTAL. ST. CECILIA’S DAY. 
FESTGESANG (Hywvs or Prams), C. M. VON WEBER. 
FESTGESANG (MALE Voices). PRECIOSA. 


(PSALM 46 


CHRISTUS, *MASS, IN G. 
TO THE SONS OF ART. MASS, IN E FLAT. 
AVE MARIA (Saviour or Sinners). UBILEEK CANTATA. 


“THREE MOTETTS (FemaAce Voices). 
MEYERBEER. 
otst PSALM (Latin Worps). 
gtst PSALM (EnGuiisii Worps). 
} 


Works marked * have Latin and English Words. 


S. WESLEY. 
DINIT DOMINUS. 

S. S. WESLEY. 
O LORD, THOU ART MY GOD, 
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VOICE-TRAINING EXERCISES 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, & Bass Voices) 


EMIL BEHNKE 
CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price Eighteenpence each. In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings each. 








“TI am much obliged to you for sending me your “TI like the Vocal Exercises very much; they are 
Voice Exercises. They seem to me adii irable, and scientific, systematic, and ingenious. 
doubtless will prove of great utility. 
“ FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.” 


CHAPPELL & Co’S TUTORS 


ARE USED BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL PROFESSORS. 


SINGING. 
RIMBAULT’S NEW SINGING TUTOR, adapted from the celebrated , ,; 


Tutor of Lablache, for Soprano or Tenor, Contralto or Bass .... each 5 0 


LABLACHE 
LABLACHE’S INSTRUCTION FOR SINGING :— 
Complete work for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto, and Bass each 21 0 
LABLACHE’S PROGRESSIVE SOLFEGGI for Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano oe §=65 0 
This Edition can also be used for a Bass Voice. 


“JouN STAINER.” 





LABLACHE’S PROGRESSIVE SOLFEGGI for Soprano or Tenor... wis “a. =a 
LABLACHE’S PROGRESSIVE SOLFEGGI for Medium Voices ic as i. {a 
— SINGER’S DAILY PRACTICE—1. For Soprano or Tenor; 2. For Contralto ; 

. For Bases ... sim ree ke is ies . each 4 0 
LAB L ACHE’S VOCAL EXE RCISE 5 re i se as _ ae ~~ a 


B T 

PIANOFORTE. 

RIMBAULT’S COM PLETE PIANO TUTOR, containing the First Rudi- 
ments of Music, a Gradual and Progressive Series of Exercises, Scales, &c., 
including a Selection of Popular Music, arranged by Epwarp F. Rimpautr; the 
whole revised and enlarged by Joun HILes ies “ vats oe , 0 


CHAPPELL’S AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR 


Edited by DR. BRIDGE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
Price Five Shillings. 
LONDON: 
CHAPPELL AND CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Brancu—15, POULTRY, E.C. 





Printed by Novetto, Ewer and Co., at 69 & 70, Dean Street (W.), and published at 1, Berners Street (W.), and 80 & 8, Queen Street (E.C.) 
Sold als so by Kent and Co., Paternoster Row (E.C, )—Saturday, July 31, 1886, 
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